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PREFACE 


The present work is a part of the thesis submitted to the Punjab: 
University, Lahore, in 1941 and approved for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Oriental Faculty. It is now being published 
almost unaltered. The historical study of the Awankari dialect of 
Lahndi was presented to the students of Linguistics last year under 
the title “LAHND1 Puonotocy.” This one is a descriptive study, 
and that, too, confined only to sound-analysis. 

The value of this work has to be adjudged not only in view of 
the present state of phonctic studies but also in consideration of the 
conditions prevailing in the thirties of the century. Today we 
have a large number of machines and apparatuses which help us. 
in arriving at accurate facts about the incidence of sounds and 
their differentiations in various combinations. But then it was. 
only the Kymograph which was available to us in physics labora- 
tories. That, too, however, was not quite useful in understanding 
the subtleties with which I became concerned. At last, I had to 
depend on God-made apparatus in preference to the one made by 
man, I trained my ears, and found that they never betrayed me. 

One of the special features of this work is its detailed analysis. 
ofsounds and their variations as subsidiary members in particular 
environments for which Chapters I and V are especially recom- 
mended. 

Diphthongs, triphthongs, tetraphthongs and even quadriphthongs. 
exist in most of the Indian dialects although it is said that they were 
in greater abundance in Prakrits. No one has so far given a complcte 
inventory of such vowel clusters in Prakrits. Perhaps, mine is the 
first. study, in so much detail, of polyphthongs in a modern Indian 
language. The Chapters II and Ill are, therefore, a contribution. 
to the scudy of Indian Phonetics. 

The problem of phonetics has been dealt with in all its aspects, 
beginning with simple sounds and moving up to clusters, syllables, 
words and then sentences. Thus an attempt has been made to- 
make it thorough. The exigenc.es of current speech have been 


properly exploited. 


Various questions concerning gradations of aspiration, retro- 


See | | me 


veal s 4 


flexion, plosion, resonance, nasality retroflexion, quality, quantity, 
stress, tone, pitch, intonation, activitics of organs of speech, voice, 
and breath, sonority, aperture, pause, etc. have been discussed at 
suitable places for which see the Index. 

In preparing this thesis I was guided and _ helped by my revered 
Guru, Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, to whom I shall always remain 
indebted. In fact, it is he who initiated me into the science of 
language. Himself a Lahndi speaker and linguistician, he has 
deen usefully critical and constructive in his suggestions. 

I am also grateful to my teacher Dr. A.C. Woolner (died 1936), 
and friend and guide Dr. B. D. Jain (died 1952) for their valuable 
help and encouragement in the field of linguistic research. 

Since he examined my thesis, Padma-Vibhushan Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji has been especially cnamoured of this study, and 
it is due to his inspiration and encouragement that the book has 
seen the light of the day. I, therefore, dedicate this humble 
work on Applied Phonetics to him. 
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CHART OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


Nasalization of the preceding vowel, as in mag; ask, dag, 
stick. 

the minute over a vowel shows lengthening; and separa- 
tely, it indicates that the following syllable is stressed. 

High-falling tone on the preceding vowel, asin Ia’, to take 
down, vil, dampness. 

Low rising tone as in Panjabi. 


123 grades of tone. 
on even or level tones. 
> stress and pitch together. 
/ Rising tone. 
{ rising pitch. 
J falling pitch. 
_ significantdpitch. 
< is derived from the following. 
> develops into the following. 
a unstressed a, as in English ‘abound’, L. andr, pomegranate. 
A short a, as in English ‘bud’, L. Jat, hair. 
a long a, opener and flatter than in English ‘all’, L. bal, burn. 
al front open vowel, as in English ‘sav’, L. bhair, badness. 
aa back open vowel, opener than 0, L. Jaa’, barleys. 
[ai and a are distinguishable from ai, aa which are diphthongs]. 
b voiced unaspirated bilabial plosive, as in ‘bat’, L. bai't, cane. 
c unvoiced unaspirated palato-alveolar fricative, as in English 
‘church’, L. ca, lift. 
d voiced unaspirated dental plosive, as in English ‘the’, L. de, 
give. 
d unaspirated retroflex d, as in English ‘dull’, L. dak, shut in. 


[bh, ch, dh, and db are the aspirated forms as in bhira, 
brother, chole, grams, dhur, dust, dhol, drum]. 


e half-open front vowel, as in English ‘ate’, L. mere, near. 
£ labiodental, as in English ‘fate’, or Per. fikr, anxiety. 
g voiced unaspirated guttural, as in English ‘go’, L. ga’, cow. 


[gh is aspirated g, as in ghin, take]. 
G voiced uvular, as in Arabic ‘cain’. 
h voiced glottal as in English ‘har’, L. hal, plough. 
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half close short front vowel, as in English ‘bid’, L. mil, m 

close long fron: vowel, as in English ‘me’, L. dhi, daught 

semi-vowel, as in English ‘yes’, L. ja’°ra’, eleven.] 

voiced unaspirated palato-alveolar, as in English ‘joke’, 
Jdtuk, child. [Jh is aspirated J, as in Jballa, foolish. 

unvoiced unaspirated guttural, as in English ‘kite’, L. kd 
cross. [kh is aspirated form of ky, as in khed, play]. 

alveolar lateral, as in English ‘look’, L. luk, coal-tar. 

retroflex lateral, occurring non-initially, as in Awank: 
Jalum, leech. 

bilabial voiced nasal, as in English ‘moon’, L. me 
madam. . 

alveolar voiced nasal, as in English ‘noon’, L. nak, nose. 

guttural or velar nasal, as in English ‘ink’, L. nafga, nak 

palato-alveolar nasal, as in L. Jam™, martiag2 party. 

retroflex voiced nasal, as in L. bhain, sister. 

half-open back round vowel, as in English ‘nose’, L. ke 
coal. 

voiceless unaspirated bilabial, as in English ‘pull’, L. g£ 
bridge. 


{ph is aspirated p, as in phat, wound.} 


alveolar rolled consonant, as in English ‘rat’, L. raala, n¢ 

retroflex (flapped) r, as in L. chor, leave (v.). 

dento-alveolar voiceless fricative, as in English ‘sit, L. 
seven. 

post-alveolar voiceless fricative, as in English ‘she’, L. sl 
thing. 

voiced unaspirated dental, as in French ‘table’, L. ta”, th 

unaspirated breathed retroflex t, asin L. topi, cap. 


{th & th are aspirated forms of t and ¢ as in L. thali, pl. 


ath, cig! t’. 

short close back vowel, as in English ‘book’, L. rut, seas 

long half-close back vowel, as in English ‘boot’, L. sul, p 

labio-dental voiced semi-vowel, as in English ‘very’, 
vekh, see. 

voiceless uvular fricative, as in Ger. ‘ich’, Per. ‘xdnah’, « 
partment. 

voiced form of s, as in English ‘zebra’, Per. ‘zor’, force. 


Mal 


ed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lahndi 

Lahndi is a modern Indo-Aryan language spoken in the West 
Punjab (now in Pakistan). In the east it gradually merges into 
€astern Punjabi in the tract between the rivers Chenab and the 
Ravi. In the west it blends into Pashto dialects and in the north 
jnto some forms of Dardic languages. In the south-west it mixes 
with Balochi and in the south with Sindhi and Rajasthani. Except 
in the east, the boundaries of Lahndi are pretty well-marked. 


Map showing the locale of Labndi. 
The pocket towards the east of Afghani- 
speaking area is the Lakndi tract. 


CHITRAL! 


Map showing the boundaries of Lakna. 
(0) EASTERN The single letters indicate man dialects 
\ punzABl to which reference has been made in the 
a following eight pages. [A] pocket is the 
Awankwi area. 
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LAHNDI PHONETICS 


Although Sir George Grierson has rightly excluded a pare of 
Montgomery and Gujranwala and whole of Lahore and Sialkot 
Districts from the Lahndi tract, the time ss not far off when these 
areas will be totally affected by Lahndi dialects lying to their west. 
The migration of population since the partition of India and the 
formation of West Pakistan into a single unit are some of the factors 
which are bound to shift the eastern boundary of Lahndi to the 
political border. For centuries, it has been noted, eastern Punjabi 
has pushed Lahndi further to the west, but the events since 1947 
have not only stopped that encroachment by eastern Punjabi, but 
given Lahndia chance to retrieve its position in the eastern districts 
of West Pakistan which has now no communication with the Indian 
tracts where eastern Punjabi is vastly spoken. 

Grierson has distinguished three forms of Lahndi—Southern Stan- 
dard, North-Western and North-Eastern. The southern dialects 
(Shahpuri, Jhangi, Multén{, Derdwali, Thali, etc.) are spoken in 
the regions south of the Salt Range including the districts of Shah- 
pur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Sheikhupura, Gujrat, Multan, 
Bahawalpur, Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali. The 
number of speakers is about five million. The North-Western 
dialects (Hindko, Sohain, Dhanoci, etc.) are spoken in the Districts 
of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Kohat, Attock, Jhelum, Peshawar 
and Hazara. The number of speakers is about one million. The 
North-Eastern Dialects (Pothowérl, Chibdhi, Awankari, Ghebi, etc.) 
are spoken by about two million people in the districts of Rawalpindi, 
Hazara, Attock, Shahpur and Poonch (in Kashmir). 

Awankari is the dialect with which the present treatise is mainly 
concerned, 


The Awans 


The Awans are an important tribe whose origin is still a mystery: 
Their own story is that they are of Arab origin, being descended 
from Qutub Shah Qadri Alwi*, and through him from Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law. At first they were called Alwis, i.e. people 
descended from Ali. They 21:e mentioned as such by certain 


*Qutub Shah is also called Hazrat Saon. 
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historians. Qutub Shah, who ruled at Herat in the first quarterly 
of the 11th century, joined Mahmud Ghaznavid in an invasion of 
the Punjab and received from him the name of Awan or “helper”. 
The followers, including soldiers of Qutub Shah, were settled by 
Mahmud round about the Salt Range and here they became known 
by their newly-earned title of Awans, the “helpers”, the word 
aSdnat meaning ‘help’ in Arabic. Arabian ancestory of the Awans. 
is a favourite fiction. ; 

General Cunningham holds that Awans or Anuwans were 
Rajputs who were settled here long before the time of Alexander. 
Anu, the brother of Yadu, was their ancestor, and Taxiles of the 
Greek histories was an Awan chieftain. 

Mr. A. Brandreth gives a third accoint of the Awans. He is. 
of the opinion that they are descended from the Bactrian Greeks. 
driven south from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and that they entered. 
as an organized army into the Punjab from Herat not more than: 
300 years ago. This theory is improbable as the period of 300 years 
would bring them to the time of Akbar while there is agreement of 
opinion that the Awans are at least 800 years old. 

I personally believe that the Awans were the Jat races living: 
about the Salt Range. Here they were found by Mahmud of’ 
Ghazni, converted to Islam, given the title of Awans (helpers). 
and organized by Qutub Shah and his sons. In Peshawar they 
are always reckoned as Hindki which shows that they were 
Hindus first. This view is supported by Mr. Thomson* and 
Sir Denzil Ibbertsonf{; and in the Shahpur District Gazetteer, 
Wilson writes that the Awans, “so far as language, customs and 
physique go, are an indigenous Punjab tribe? Mr. Lepel Griffin 
also thinks that they were originally Hindus. This also agrees 
with the speech of these people which is essentially Indo-Aryan, as 
the following pages will show. Further a study of the manners, 


* Jhelum District first Settlement Report. 
+ Punjab Census Report, 1881, para 405. 
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superstitions* (which have always a long tale and old ees a 
modes of living of these people reveal that they were not uslims 
in origin. 

An Awan is, in appearance also, Aryan. 
race of warrior poets who despised the arts of commerce and lived 
mostly by agriculture, with one hand on the sword and the other 
on the plough.” His main occupation is agriculture. Awans are 
hard-working cultivators. Their women, who never keep purdah, 
doa lot of help-work. They milch the kine, churn their milk, feed 
the cattle at home, fetch water, prepare meals, grind corn, spin and 
darn and do many other duties besides their work at the farm, such 
as cotton-picking, watching the crops and gleaning the fields at 
harvest. Between the seed-time and the harvest-time, men have not 
much to do, except to feed the cattle. Their idleness, drought and 
hard times have told upon them so that they are much in debt. 
They are a curious instance of a peasant tribe with aristocratic 
tradition and indebted condition. 

The Awans have frank and pleasing manners, but everywhere 
they are headstrong and irascible to an unusual degree. Their 
characteristic failings are vindictiveness and proneness to keep alive 
old feuds. 

The Awans are an orthodox race. Asa rule, they do not give 
their daughters in marriage to other tribes. They dislike leaving 
their homes, except for military service which they enjoy; and even 
in the army they mix among themselves. Their organization is 
still tribal as was that of the Aryan immigrants of old. 


He represents “the 


| The Habitat of the Awans 


There is consensus of opinion, as shown above, that the Salt 


*They must not start on a journey on certain days of the week. 
To meet a sweeper, a dog, a Khatri, a maiden, a horseman or a 
donkey is considered fortunate. It is unlucky to meet a Brahman, 
a Mulla, a cat, a widow andsoon, It is considered very unlucky 
for a cow to calve in the month of Bhddo”, for a mare to drop a 
foal in Sdwan and so on. A child of one sex born after three 
children of the opposite sex portends misfortune to the parents, etc. 

Note—Only the Pathans care for none of these things. 
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Range was the first home of the Awans, From here they spread into 
the adjoining portions of Mianwali, Shahpur, Jhelum and Attock 
Districts. At present they are scattered all over the western Punjab 
and some souls may be found even outside the Province. At first the 
word ‘Awankari’ was applied to the country the Awans ruled, viz., 
the regions east and west of the Salt Range. Its use was afterwards 
restricted, and to-day the cxact place which is called “A wankari” 
tract is in and about the Talagang Tehsil in Attock District, to the 
north-west of the Salt Range. Even in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul- 
Fazl (Akbar’s reign,, it is this tract which is mentioned as Awan 
Mahal, the placc of the Awans.* 

The Awankari tract is separated from the rest of the Attock 
District by the Sohan river on its north. It has the Salt Range on 
its south-east, the mountainous tlaga of Makhad on its west, and 
the Gabhir stream on itseast. Itisa high-lying plateau, the whole 
area being scoured by the decp beds of numerous torrents and fretted 
everywhere by innumerable smail ravines and gullies. The area 
is about 1400 Sq. miles and lies between 32°32' and 33°8’ north 
latitude and 72°4/ and 72934’ cast longitude. 

It appears that the Awankari tract has been a big jungle with 
plenty of arable land within, which accounts for feuds, murders, 
the system of hamlets and subdialects and mixtures of dialects. This 
country was out of the track of the invading armies of the Persians, 
Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, Turks and Mughals. The tract contains 
but few remains of archaeological interest. The Muslim rulers were 
never interested in this tract. None of the Sikh misls had their 
home in the country north of the Jhelum. 

The population of the Awankari tract is more than 1,00,000 of 
which 52 per cent are males. The Awans comprise 83 per cent 
of the total population and 74 percent of the land-owning and 
farming classes. 


Awankari Language 


In the following pages Awankari refers to the language of the 


een ne eet Se 
*Tarikh-ieAlwi, by M. Hyder Ali Awan, P. 45; Census Report 
1881 
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tract described above. This is the namz2 of the language by which 
it is called by the people themselves. It is more or less a tribal 
dialect, sharing no doubt the peculiarities and common features of 
Lahndi as distinguished from Punjabi. Sir George Grierson (L. S. a 
Vol. VIII, part I, pp. 450 ff.) thinks it to be a form of the North- 
Eastern dialect of Lahndi and connects it with Pothowari. The 
following pages will show that it. has closer affinities with Thah, 
Shdhpuri and Dhanoci than with Pothowani. 

Sir George distinguishes the southern from the northern dialect 
on the following grounds— 

(1) that gachna, to go, achna, to come, are peculiar to the 
north-eastern, the south having va’Jun and avun, respectively. 
(p. 243)* 

(2) that the north-eastern dialects use the pronouns maida, 
mine, tai’da, thine, while the southern dialects use mera and tera. 
(p. 243). 

(3) that in the north-eastern dialect the pronominal suffixes of 
only the third person are commonly applied. (p. 431). 

(4) that between the north and the south there are considerable 
variations of vocabulary. Some of the most important words are 
quite different. These words are Jul, go, ghin, take, and hag, can, 
in the north for cal, lai and sak, in the south. (p. 431)., 

(5), that the south does not use the oblique terminations [e] 
and [i]. 

(6) that in the north the dative ends in 4” instead of nu”. 

(7) In the Salt Range Lahndi (ie., N. E. dialect) there is a 
tendency to drop aspiration, as in dil, rock, bara”, twelve, instead 
of standard di‘, and ba*ra”. 

Sir George Grierson further compares Awankari with the Southern 
standard and adds— 

(8) For become, ho is used, not thi. (P. 450). 
ee es ferpagt a a the aspiration of sonant aspirates. 

(10) puttur is equal to puttr (son) in Awankari. 

e oS future of dakhum, to say, is akhsd™, not akhesa™. 

(12) Awankari is fond of nasalization. (P. 436). 


*The pages refer to “L. S. 1.”, Vol. VIII, part I. 
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I may at once assert that the above statements with the single 
exception of no. (5) are all wrong and therefore misleading. 

(1) Awankari and Ghebi do not have gachna and achna. 
They use va"Jun and Avun. 

(2) Multdni, Thali and even Shahpur employ maida and 
tarda. In some southern dialects, no doubt, mera and tera, are 
employed, but they are loans from Punjabi. They are also common 
in some northern sub-dialects about the railway line. 

(3) Awankari has pronominal suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd person 
and also in the plural number of Ist person. Absence of the suffix 
of first person singular only cannot detach it from the southern 
dialects. 

(4) ghin is a universal Lahndi word. Jul and hag should not 
be allowed to become distinguishing features. We shall find a large 
number of important words differing in each village. 

(5) It appears to be the only truth in the entire discussion by 
Sir George. 

(6) Awankari employs also ko or ko” as the dative termination, 
Pothowdri uses ki", and Dhanoci has-n < mu’, a” is not at alla 
common feature of northern dialects. 

(7) Grierson, unfortunately, did not notice the falling and rising 
tones in Wanddhi and Reshi sub-dialects of Awankari. di‘lis di} 
and ba**a” is bara, in Wanddhi. 

(8) Awankari has thi as well as ho, the former being more 
common, 

(9) bi is from Skt. api- and therefore, is not a case of deaspira- 
tion. On the other hand, Awankari is free from what Grierson 
calls Dardic influence. (P. 235). 

(10) The word puttr is wrongly recorded in Grierson’s text of 
the Prodigal Son. Awankari has regular [u] sound in the penulti- 
mate position of such words. 

(11) akhsa™ is a new loanword from Ghebi or Pothowarl and 
is found in Reshi only. Awankari has okhes4", akhesun, etc. 

(12) The nasalizated sounds recorded by Grierson are wrong. 


The place of Awankari in Lahndi 


Awankari is a mixed language. {ts nearest relative is Ghebi 
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and then Dhanoci. It is true that if we take away [-da] for Aw -n& 
and [ai] for Aw. [e] from Dhanoci it would remain just a subdialect 
of Awankari. Similarly southern Awankari is closely allied to 
Shdhpuri and Kacchi. Pothowari is a distant relative. Grierson’s 
wedge is arbitrary and it is absurd to couple Awankari and Ghebi 
with Pothowani. 

Every dialect of Lahndi is connected with its neighbours, and 
each shades into the surrounding dialects. Each dialect has also its 
distinguishing features. The existence of Awankari is not at all a 
problem (as it has been to Grierson). Awankari is still being attacked 
by Shahpuri and Thali from the south west and by Dhanoct from 
the east. Our political, social and commercial relations with Dhanoa 


speaking people are growing and a large number of Awankars have 
adopted Dhanoci forms. 


Phonetic Peculiarities of Neighbouring Dialects* 


Ghebi. Compared with Awankari, the distinguishing phonetic 
features of Ghebi are— 

It has a more general use of the penultimate [uj than Awankari, 
as in vekhun, to see, puttur, son, narum, soft. In the Awankari 
area Awankars, in general, use this form, but other classes have 
vekhan, puttar, naram, etc, 

The use of liaison [v] is more common in Awankari. Compare 
Ghebi dena, giving, ana, to come, cml or col, rice, and Aw. devna, 
avna, caval. 

Aw. [aa] and fai] are generally pronounced as {o] and [e] 
respectively in Ghebi. Compare— 

sain, to sleep, and son 
sau, hundred, and so 
— 
vai, oh, and ve 
mai'dha, mine, and me“dha. 


*The primary purpose of the following details is also to bring into prominence 
the salient features of Awankari phonetics which will be detailed in the body of the 
work. It may, however, be stated in advance here that Awankari is a dialect with 
Sondness Sor kigh-falling tone, tendency towards full aspiration, clear cerebral sounds, 
particularly [1], love for full articulation of sounds and has an exceptionally strong 
stress. Gomparatively, it is a very forceful dialect. 
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In this connection, the following differences in verbal furcms may- 
also be noted— 

Ghebt pana, puts, pana’, I put, r4°n, living, and Aw. painda,. 
paina’, rau*n. 

Ghebi does not have cerebral [1] which is a peculiarity of 
Awankari. 

The following shibbolzths which distinguish Ghebi and Awan- 
kari are notable— 


Ghebi Awankari 
do’e, two do 
tri’o, three trai 
rupai’, rupees rupaie 
kive*, how ki'Je 
hive’, thus hiJ. 


t . . ‘“ 
Anyhow, Ghebi and Awankari are closely allied dialects and 
there are more similarities than differences between the two. 


Kacchi is a form of Thali, the most extensive Lahndi dialect. 
It shows a strong preference for the palato-dental [d], which is 
unknown in Awankari. Compare— 

Kacchi de, give, da, ten, idde, hither, du or du”, two, dea’, 
tomorrow, dada, grandfather ; and Aw. de, da’, idde, do,de“a’, 
and dada. 

The palato-dental [g] and [b], which do not exist in Awankari 
are also available in Kacchi. In this respect Kacchi goes with 
southern Lahndi dialects. 

Kacchi does not use the open [ai] or [aa]. Compare— 

Kacchi venad’, I go, vesa*, 1 shall go, veda, he goes, xery 
welfare, for Aw. vaind’, vaisd”, vaina, and xair, and Kacchi Jo, 
barley, sora, father-in-law, sora, narrow, for Aw. Jaa, sau‘ra, and 
saura. Kacchi like other Thali dialects is fond of deaspiration. 
Compare Kacchi mai“da, mine, dek, see, dea”, tomorrow, and Aw. 
mai'dha, vekh, and dea’. 

Kacchi frequently uses [xr] for Aw. [r], as in kera, which, 


pighar, wolf, kira, insect, piri, seat. Compare Aw. ke‘ra,. 


pighar, kira and pir. 

[tr] exists as a conjunct consonant even in final position in 
Kacchi. Compare putr, son, sttr, cotton, and Aw. puttur and 
satur. 
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Sh4hpuri and Awankari differ more in phonology, grammar 


-and vocabulary than in phonetics. Sir George Wilson’s Dictionary 
-of Shéhpuri language contains a very large number of words, 
especially the riverain terms, which are not available in Awankari. 


Phonetically, there is one remarkable difference between the two 
dialects. In Shdhpuri, the aspirated plosives are pronounced with 


_a mild aspiration after the consonantal sound, while in Awankari 


they are fully aspirated. Compare Sh. bhartu, a preparation 
of minced vegetable, badko*, ill-wisher, and Aw. bhartha and 
badkho*. 


Dhanoc$ does not have the cerebral [I] at all. Awankari fe] is 
usually pronounced as [ai] and [o] as [au], though less frequently. 
This position is astonishingly similar to that between Hindi Khari 
Boli and Braj Bhasha. Examples— 


Dh. Aw. 
bair, jujube ber 
nakai, nose (oblique) nakke 
dillai vic, in mind dille vic 
aiJha, like this eJha 
vekhaal, see vekho. 


Not only for Aw. [e] but also for vowels at times, Dhanoci has 
the distinct tendency to substitute [ai]. Compare Dh. vain, to go, 
karan laggai, is going to do, hai’J, like this, and Aw. vaJun, 
karun lagga, and hi’J. 

The vowel fe], as in English ‘bed’, occurs in Dhanoci ten, to 
“you, men, to me. 

The cerebral [1] does not exist. 
re The Persian sounds kh, f,z,G have not become as popular as 
: aa in Awankari. They are pronounced as [kh], [ph], [J] 

The penultimate [u] does not occur. Dhanoci uses [a] instead. 
Pres — Na ae [v], especially in infinitives, is absent in 
rere oe h. khan, to eat, dem, to give, for Aw. 

eee , : Mm, etc. Also note the absence of liaison in via" 
(Aw. vija’), marriage, and sain (Aw. sAvug), name of a month. 


t. . 
re Pothowé4r1 is not a neighbour of Awankari. But as Grierson 
‘as attempted to ally it with the former, a discussion of the 


—_f, 
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Pothowari dialect is very essential. 

Aw. [ch] is pronounced as affricate [esh] which sounds like [sh} 
to ordinary ears. Examples— 

Poth. cshor, leave Aw. chor 
cshe, six che™ 

The cerebral [I] does not occur in Pothowarl. 

[kh] is commonly heard as [x] and so also [gh] as [c]. There is 
more of over-Persianization in Pothowari than in Awankari. 

It is to be noted that Pothowdarl is very fond of cerebralizing the 
[a] sound in non-initial position. 

Pothowari, even more than Dhanoci, sounds [ai]. Compare 
Poth. kai, what, tai, and, Akhnai, he says, for Aw. ke, te and 
akhna or akhena. 

Aw, [au] is sometimes [ai] in Pothowdrl, as Aw. rau’, Stay, 
bhaun, to stroll, pauna, lies, are pronounced as rai’, bhaion, pana 
in the latter dialect. 

Generally, Aw. [aa] appears as [oJ in Pothowdri. Compare 
Aw. maala, God, raula, noise, aukha, difficult, sau, hundred, and 
Poth. mol, rola, okha, and so. 

The low-rising tone for Aw. voiced aspirates is a peculiarity 
common between Pothowari and eastern Punjabi. Examples— 

Aw. ghora, horse, bhara, fare, dho, wash, dho, carry, and 
Poth. kara, para, tlo, and t,o. 

On the other hand the use of the high tone is uncommon in 
Pothowari. 

Stress in Pothow4ri is quite different from that in other Lahndi 
dialects. It is generally felt on the last syllable, as the result of 
which final vowels are distinctly longer than in Awankari, for 
example. 


Linguistic Boundaries of Awankari 


If we draw a straight line from north to south passing the East 
Gabhir, it will exactly divide Awankari from Dhanoci in the east 
and from Sohdi” in the north east. Thus we find the villages of 
Dewal and Muthrala speaking Dhanoci and Sohai~ respectively. 
The existence of Dhanoci in the villages of Nakka Kahut, Murti 


and Nakka Rihan on the Awankari side of the East Gabhir is 
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remarkable. The predominance of linguistic mixtures from Van: 


hari sub-dialect or Dhanoci in the extreme south-east corner of 
Awankari (in the villages of Qadirpur and Bhilomar) can be 
explained by the fact that no natural boundary exists there between 
Vanhari and Awankari. 

As already described, the river Sohan forms the dividing line 
between Ghebt and Awankari. The villages of Dhok Pathan and 
Barwala, although administratively in Talagang Tehsil, are linguis. 
tically outside the Awankari tract. But the village Trdp_ lying 
across the Sohan is an Awankari speaking village. In fact in the 
north west corner Awankari has extended to Injra, which has been, 
for long time, the nearest railway station to the Awankars. Trap 
lies on the road to Injra. 

In the south there is no definite line. Although the Salt Range 
may be considered as the link between Awankari and Shahpun, yet 
on the Range itself there is a large number of villages of which some 
owe allegiance to one dialect and some to another. For instance, 
Jabd, in Shahpur District, isan Awankari speaking village. Most 
of the places on the northern side of the Salt Range speak Awankati 
mixed with borrowings from Shdhpuri. 

The West Gabhir distinctly divides Awankari from Lamoc! dialect 
of Thali. The villages of Danda Shah Balawal and Lawa, however, 
speak Awankari. Both of them lie about the main road from 
Talagang to Mianwali. Seven villages near Lawa do not speak 
Awankari. 


It is right to call Awankari a geographical dialect. 


Awankari Sub-dialects 


Awankari has three sub-dialects, namely, Wanddhi spoken about 
Talagang in the east of the tract, Reshi in the north west about 
Tamman-Multan, and Pékhn in the south-west about Picnand. 
The Ankar stream roughly divides Wanddhi from the other two sub 
dialects, although dialectical mixtures do exist, particularly in village 
about the two sides of that stream. 
locally known as Rakhs 
and Reshi. 


A series of forest-groves 
» forms the dividing line between Pakhn 
The position of village Camcd in the PAkhni tract is 
peculiar. It is an “island” inhabited by Pathans speaking Pashto 
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The non-Pathans in Camcé speak a form of Awankari with mixtures 
rom Pashto vocabulary and accent. 


Map showing the region of Awan- 
kari and its sub-dialects. 


PAkhar means the tract near the mountain side, < Skt. Paksa-, 
side, It lies immediately on the northern slope of the Salt Range 
down the Sakesar Hill. The big town of the tract is LAwd. Reshi 
is named after the stream «“Resh” which flows almost in the middle 
of that tract. Wanddh is the name of the vast plain between 
the East Gabhir and the Ankar. Talagang is the centre of the 
‘Wanddhi Speaking area. 

The main points that distinguish these dialects are given below— 


1. Pronunciation 
An outsider cannot very well feel that inspite of vast similarities 


between these dialects, there are points of diversity which clearly 
separate them from one another. Briefly, 
(1) Wanddhi_ has preserved Prakrit aspiration. Reshi on the 
other hand shows traces of Thali influence and deaspirates sounds, 
In the following words, for example, Reshi has dropped the 


aspiration— 
Aspiration in Reshi is not altogether absent. 
W. sabha, make ready R, soba 
cu"dhi, pinch cu"di 
gutthi, pocket gutti 
amudha, upside down amuda 
athtali, forty eight attali 


baghna, a string net bagna. 
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Initial aspirates exist in all the three sub-dialects. 

In Pakhni, the use of aspirated consonants varies among  indiv 
duals. As a tule, villages near Wanddhi employ aspirated conso. 
nants while those near Reshi de-aspirate them. ; 

(2) The use of tone is more common in Wanddhi than in Reshi, 
The same syllable is pronounced in Wanadhi with a falling ton 
which starts in the middle register and falls suddenly at the end, 
and in Reshi with a rising tone which starts at a lower pitch and 
is sustained for a while before rising. 


Ww R 
cd’re, may cook ca/ re 
> pa’run, to read pa/ run 
shipa’, constable shipa / i 

14%", a rope 4/7. 


Pakhri speakers use both tones, the use varying with individuak 
and villages. Pakhar is the meeting place of the two tones. As the 


. . . . . . 1 
result of this interaction, a new tonc is in the making in Pakhp. 
It is shown below with [h]. I have discovered it in a few words. 


P, talha, tank W. tala 
agaha’, further aga™ 
lahene, descending lai‘ne 
\ vahenen, plough vai‘nen 
nihani, wife of barber nidni. 
(3) Reshi has a distinct tendency to reduce sounds. Examples- 
W. Jikun, as R. it 
faida, profit faid 
asidda, our adda 
tudha’, to you tua” 
sau, hundred sai 
etc., etc. 


(4) In this respect Pdkhri also isa more modern language that 
Wandadhi. Compare— 


W. Jitni, as much P, Sitti 
akhia, said R.,P. akha 
Jhagra, quarrel P. Jhera. 


The more popular use of liaison in Reshi and .Pdkhn furthe 
establishes this characteristic of the two south-western dialects. 

(5) Pakhri stress is very strong, which explains the chief fact 
about that dialect that it is full of loud and long sounds. 
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(6) Stress has also resulted in clear doubling of consonants in: 
Pakhri. Vide the chapter on quantity of consonants. 

(7) Pakhri and, more particularly, Reshi, avoid a number of. 
diphthongs common in Awankari. 


P. ga, went W. gia 

R, 4kha, said Aakhia 

P,. pighar, wolf pighiar 

P. 4°, we were alio 
PR. JH, as Jio” 

R. gai, went gaie 

R. halle, slowly haule. 


(8) With the above may be considered the fondness of Pdkhn: 
and Reshi for Liaison. Compare— 
P, aid vid, has come 
nura na™ vus, his name is 
Nura 


W. aia oid 
nurd4 n4~ us 


P.,R. pavliani, wife of a weaver paulidni 
R. nihani, wife of a barber nidni 
PR. divut, wick diut 
levi, paste lei 
also sarvesh, gloy seresh. 


(9) A number of words in Reshi and Pékhri show how the two: 
dialects are fond of Persianising or over-Persianising certain sounds. 


P.,R. vija, marriage W. vijJa* 
P. Gulab, rose gulab 
P. xatizA”, a name khatiJa” 
P.,R. beGunda, innocent beguna* 
P.,R. vaxut, time vakut 
' P. Gaz, yard gaz, or gaJ. 


0) Some words in Pakhr 
{d-]. They are, of course, loans 


now spreading into Awankari. 


P. 


deJki, kettle 
divut, wick 
deri, delay 
dabh, a grass 
diva, lamp 
do’ra, couplet 


i have [d-] for Reshi and Wanddhi 
from southern dialects of Lahndi,. 


W. decki 
diut 
deri 
dabh 
diva 
do‘ra. 


(11) W. toda, young of a camel, appears as toda in 
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Pakhni and thudda, staggering, as thudda. 

They are cases of disimilation or decerebralization for phonetic 
-convenience. 

(12) vi, (also), is bi in Pdkhri. 

(13) [a] and [n"] are heard even singly in Pakhp and more so in 
al “Reshi, but it is not regular. The phenomenon may be a loan from 


-some dialect. Compare— 


Ps PLR. vanna’, bangles W. vanga™ 
‘ Jan"n"A", marriage parties Jan"Ja” 
Aj qua, tuck (v.) tung. ; 
(14) Pakhri [e] (in some words) for Wanadhi and Reshi faa] isa 
| doan from Kacchi dialect. 
P. Jed, as much R.,W. Jaida 
Pp, hen, are R.,W. ain 
P, heve, is R.,W. ai’ve 
P, per, foot R.,W. pair. 
: (15) The following vowel-variations are also interesting— 
‘W. hun, now P.,R. han 
W. kitthe, where P.,R. katthe 
W. haner4a, darkness P..R. honara 
W. kuJh, some P.,R. kiJh 
Pp.,W. lakri, wood R. lukri. 
tr 
7" Geographical Distribution 
1A of some shibboleths 
at (1) 
words for foot (pair, per) 


9 99 now (hun, han) 

yy) some (kuSh, kiJh) 

»5 9) Where (kitthe, 
katthe) 
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Geographical Distribution 
of some shibboleths 
(2) 

Words for our (asidda, 
sidda) 
thine (tai dha, 
to dha) 
,» jour (tusidda, 
tuddd) 


” ted 


2 


Tones in Awankan Sub- 
dialects 
T High Tone 
A High falling 
V Rising 
h New tone 
Note that rising tone ts 
beginning to attack from 
the frontiers. 


Al 


is 


HA 
At 
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Asfaration 
‘horizontal lines) 
Clear deaspiration 
(slanting lines) 
Partial deaspiratton 
(vertical lines) 
Aspiration after plosive 
(blank) 
Aspiration preserved, 


1%. Grammar— 

There is not much difference in the grammatical structure of 
these dialects. The following points, however, are worthy of note— 

(1) Pakhri and transitional Reshi (ie, Reshi in the neighbour- 
hood of Pdkhri) use ko or ko” postposition in accusative instead of 
the termination -A” in Wanddhi. 

(2) The postposition kol, with, is added to the pronouns in 
nominative case in Pakhn, while in Wanddhi and Reshi it is added 
to the genitive case. Compare— 

P, mai” kol, with me but W.,R. mai“dhe kol 

tudh kol, with you W. taidhe kol 
us kol, with him R.,W. usne kol 
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assa” kol, with us R. adde kol. 

(3) The oblique from Jo (who, which) is Jis in Wanadhi and 
Ren, and Ji in Pakhri. 

(4) The genitive case plural from mai’ (I) is adda, and from 
tu” (you) tudda, in Reshi, instead of asiddd and tusidda res- 
pectively in P4khri and asada and tusada in Wanddhi. 

(5) In Pakhri and Wandadhi [e] is infixed between the root and 
the present participial tcrmination [-ma] in case of transitive verbs, 
while only [-ma] is added to the root in the case of intransitive verbs. 
In Reshi both transitive and intransitive verbs have simply [-na] 
termination. Examples— 


P.,W. akhena, he says R. 4khna (tran.) 
P.,W. bhirna, quarrels R. bhirna (intr.) 
sunenda, hears sunna. 


(6) Corresponding to the past participial ending [-i4] in Pdkhri 
and Wanddhi, Reshi has [-4] as in Hindi lard, cald, etc. Compare— 
W.,P. akhia, said R. akha 

larid, quarrelled lara 
etc. 

(7) The conjugation of the auxiliary verb in past tense is 
very irregular in PAkhri showing mixtures of other Lahndi forms. 
Compare— 


Pakhri Wanddhi 
First Person a%, a“ds aiio’, ai‘io” 
Second ,, alio’, aa” aii*e’, ai Yo 
Third ,, aiaai, ai® aiid, aie 
Also past perfect in 3rd person— 
pid sa, paie se pia aiid, paie aie* 


(was (were) lying) 
(8) The gerundial postposition ki of Wanddhi is kani in Reshi 
and Pdkhri, as 
W. ghin ki, taking PR. ghin kagi 
» WA ki, going » way kant 
ec. 
(9) Respectful forms like tussi baithe 0 (you are sitting) do not 


exist in Pakhrl. They address in singular ta” aitha’, thou art- 


sitting. Plural form always denotes plural number in Pakhri. 
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(Til. Vocabulary— 

The following vocables may be compared— 
‘W.P. phudrd, R. manid” , stock of corn 
W.P. bora, R. salita, sack and net 

W. kikun, P. ki , R. kive’, how 


W. phet, P.thet, R. ther, a flat piece of stone 
W. ha’, P..R. ha, yes. 

R.,W. cut, P. cud, female private part 
W. agatha, R.,P. a°dakha, thumb 

R.W. nha*vun, =—-R ,P. dhavum, to bathe 

R.W. napir, P. do, squeeze 
W. uth, P. uthur, R. udur, stand 
W. baw’, R.,P. aJh, sit 
W. tas, R. badid, a cup 

W.P. capurd R. mati, an earthern pot 
W. sd*aki, R. pheli, an earthern plate 
W. leph, R.,P. siruk, quilt 

- W.R. akka, P. kata, at all 

W. adhseri, P. pai “ni, a measure 

W.,P. katvi, ° R. kunnt’, an earthern kettle 

W.,R. hudde, P. hudre, thither. 


mithai, is sweatmeat in Wanddhi and Reshi, while it means 
pudding in Pékhy. 

Pakhri is comparatively poor in vocabulary. Itis known to us 
as a vulgar language. 


IV. Phonological Variations— 

From the observations above it appears that Resht and PAkhn 
have preserved old forms in a number of words, as for example— 

(a) R.,P. kattho™ is a remarkable preservation of Prakrit. 
; (b) P. to“dha, R. tuda, yours, preserve an ancient feature which 
is nearer to PI, tava. 


(c) R.,P. kiJh, some, is nearer to Asokan kich(u), PI kim*cit- 
than W. kujhb. 


opin “ 
(d) Reshi hikkio" akhio’ » from one eye, is an instance of the old 
tendency to fully decline an adjective in oblique. 


The following facts suggest that Reshi, as well as Pakhri to some 
extent, is a later dialect than Wanddhi. , 


(i) Reshi avoids diphthongs by simplification as well as liaison 
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[-h+], Li] or Ev. , 
(ii) Reshi has developed the tendency to drive out inherited [h} 
by further weakening the tone and by deaspirating consonants. 
(iii) It further contracts or developes syncopated sounds, as in— 


Ww 


adda, our asidda 
kh, how kiJe 
Shera, quarrel Jhagra 
tua’, to you tudha~ 
oen, are hoen 
Jitti, as many jitni 
akha, said akhia 
sai, hundred saa. 


Awankari Vocabulary 


The vocabulary of Awankari, as of any other NIA language, 
may be traced to six main sources.* 

(1) Words of non-Aryan Indian languages. 

(2) Words of original Skt. or P.L-A. origin coming through a 
slow process of linguistic evolution through MIA stage. 

(3) Skt. words now revived in original, i.e., tatsama or in modified: 
form (semi-tatsama). 

(4) Words common to many NIA languages but not traceable 
to their earlier source, the Deshi words. 

(8) Words borrowed at one time or another from other NIA 
dialects. 

(6) Foreign words, including loanwords from Persian (including 
Turkish and Arabic) and English (including other European lan- 
guages). 

To the above may be added— 

(7) Deshis of the dialect itself. 


1. NON-ARYAN SUBSTRATUM. The Aryans occupied the Indo- 
Gangztic plain from the aborigines of whom the Dravidians were 
most important. It is presumed that the pre-Aryan element should 


*Turner : Nepali Dictionary, Introduction, p. xiv. 
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be appreciably strong in our dialects. But the fact that the Dra- 
vidians were turned out completely from this land can account for 
the paucity of pre-Aryan vocabularies in our languages. Believing 
that words containing cerebral consonants were greatly influenced 
by Dravidian sounds, I sent long lists of such words to Mr. GC. R. 
Sankran of the Deccan College & Post-graduate Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, but was disappointed to know that none of those 
obscure words could be traced to Dravidian. 

Dr. Kakati, in his ‘Formation and Development of Assamese’, 
has given a useful chapter on the Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic 
element in Assamese. (pp. 32ff). The following Awankari words may 
be compared to parallels in Khasi, Munda, Mundari, Santhali 
Mon-Khmer, Malayan and other non-Aryan languages. 

Aw. sem, a kind of pulse, < symbai (Khasi), a pod 
da*ga, deep, < dong, a tube (Khasi) 
cuttur, buttocks, < syntai, hump (Khasi), cut (Ass.) 
lta, a spinning top, < ldtum, to fold (Md.), ldtom (Khasi) 
ma’r, cover, < merhdo (Md.), Ymerha, twist (Ass.) 
sota, stick, < sotd (Md.), a stick, so“td (Ass.) 
hod, narrow forehead, < bhondo (Santh.), bhondu (H.) 
dhibba or tibba, mound, < dhipi (Md.) 
bai, a female name, < bhdi, ibhdi (Mon.), sister. 
Jalum, leech, < jelo (Malayan), lesch. 
pagal, mad, < gila (Malayan), mad. 
till4, mound, < til (Malayan), a mountain. 

It may be mentioned here that Kakati is wrong to suppose that 
Ass. hunkari, Aw. hoka, shout ; Assam. or Aw. gu’ga; and Assam. 
kala, Aw. kall4, have anything to do with non-Aryan languages. 
They are sound symbols and can be universally found. For further 
lists in Awankari vide Chapter on Onomatopoeas. 

Similarly mai is a nursery word. Aw. kimxdb, Ass. king- 
khdp (brocade) and Awan. and Ass. kad.u, (gourd) have been traced 
to Persian. Kakati derives them from Khasi and Munda. 

In “Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India” Dr. ‘Bagchi has 
collected useful vocabularies derived from non-Aryan languages. 
The following Awankari words may be compared :— 

damri, a coin exchangeable with 20 cowries (kaudi), < kudi, 
twenty (Santh.) 
ga'da, 4 cowries, < ganda, a collection of four (Santh.) 
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goti, a piece in chess, < guti, piece (Santh.) 

narel, cocoanut, < Skt. ndrikela, < niyor (Malayan) and 
kolai (Tarang) 

thun, mouth, < Skt. tunda, tnud (Malayan), thno (Khmer), 
snout 

ba‘, stale, < basi (Mal.), basi (H). 

There is a large number of words which were modified in Sans- 
krit and, therefore, for our purposes, they are Indo-Aryan. 


2, INDO-ARYAN ELEMENT. The Indo-Aryan element is most pre- 
dominant in Awankari. A Hindu employs in his speech about 

60 per cent Indo-Aryan tbh. vocables 

] per cent tsm or stsm words 

15 per cent Deshi words 

20 per cent foreign loans 

4 per cent words of obscure origin. 

The above figures were prepared on the averages of four texts— 
two from Hindus and two from Muslims. 

The importance of the Sanskritic element in any Indo-Aryan 
dialect is a question of wider study has been thoroughly discussed by 
scholars. The very fact that out of about 750 verbs (collected by 
the writer himself), hardly fifty could not be traced to J-A shows 
the predominance of the native element in the Awankari dialect. 

The major part of the present work concerns itself with vocables 
derived from Sanskrit. 


3, THE FOREIGN INFLU NCE. The vocabulary from foreign 
sources—mostly Arabo-Persian and English has been treated in the 
last two chapters. The Awankari tract was, perhaps, the first to 
accept the Muslim culture and the last to come across European 
culture. Naturally, therefore, Arabo-Persian influence is uppermost. 


General 


The speech of women in Awankari tract does not differ much 
from that of men in essentials. Their vocabulary of abuse is more 
copious. Vocabulary of one class slightly differs from that of 
another. Shopkeepers possess 4 number of words not commonly 
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" understood by non-shopkeepers. The difference in the vocabulary 


of Hindus and Muslims is particularly remarkable. The following 
words used by Hindus are neither employed nor well understood by 
Muslims— 


varat, fast khetri, a specimen crop 

cikhdé, cremation ground bhugut, dead 

vashna, fame, smell ka°Jka’, virgins 

sirddh, a ceremony for the lava", marriage ceremony 
dead 

bhetd”, songs of invocation amasia~, new moon day 

to goddess 

purunmdshi, full moon ashtmi, 8th day 
day 

tid, father’s elder brother bhabhi, brother’s wile 

etc, etc. 


Most of these words are connected exclusively with Hindu rites 
and religion. Similarly many words of Muslim religion cxist among 
Muslims only. It is very interesting to find that Hindus are familiar 
with Muslim words, but not so the Muslims with Hindu words. 

There are pairs of words, the Hindus having derived theirs 
from Sanskrit and Muslims from Persian, For instance— 


Hindus Muslims 
kara‘l, halva, pudding 
viJa’, nika*, marriage 
pach.a’, nimasha’, eveni.g 
vade-ele, fazri, morning 
pida, Jussa, body 
pag, safa, turban 
shukor, zumma’, Friday 
virvar, zumerat, Thursday 

etc., etc. 


Some pairs are I-A in origin, but one form cxisis among Hindus 
and the other among Muslims, as : 
Hindus Jhay4, Muslims vatvani, easing oneseli 


kunni’, katvi, earthen kettle 
kitthe, Katthe, where ? 
ohain, dhavun, to bathe 
gaan, gavun, to sing 


akhe, Jane, that 
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kassi, inghi, easing oneself 
kidde, kadde, whither 
elc., etc. 


1Al4 means a brothcr among Muslims and a father among. 
Hindus. bebe means a sister among Muslims and a mother among 
Hindus. 

In PAkhar, Hindus say ma™ (to me) and Muslims maiko (to. 
me). Hindus say kar ki, doing, and Muslims kar kani. 

The vocabulary of the literate people is richer than that of the 
illiterate. The literate gencrally employ more Hindustani words 
and even loanwords from neighbouring dialects. 

Men of one profession are generally ignorant of the terms of 
another profession. While Twas collecting such terms on the model 
of Grierson’s “Bikar Peasant Life’, 1 was astonished to learn that 
about 80 percent of the terms in various professions had never been 
heard by me before. 

Agricultural terms in Awankari are very numerous. There is no- 
sea, No river, no canal in the tract, and many of the words connec- 
aid with these and used in the neighbouring tracts are unknown to 
the Awankars. 

Awankari is not very rich in expression. One word is used to 
express a variety cf ideas according to the context, ¢§., the verb 
vagna in 

hal vagna, the plough ploughs, va vagni e, the wind blows 
vaJa vagna, the instrument plays, vag va'J, run up 

khu® vagna, the well drives, dane vagnen, grains leak 
vatta vaga, throw the stone, and so on. 

Awankari has about 1600 verbal bases. The number of ad- 
jectives is also inadequate. Of about 600 adjectives, ! collected from 
an English Dictionary, equivalents for just 200 adjectives could be 
found in Awankari. There were about one hundred adjectives of 
the dialect which could not be exactly translated into English.. 


Awankari Literature 


Awankari has no written literature of its own. There are some 
poctrical books of Lahndi in which Awankari characteristics are 
also noteworthy, but no work in Awankari alone is available. 
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‘There is a lot of floating literature which, if collected, will fill up a 


number of big volumzs. Love-songs, dholds, mahiyds and tappds 
are composed and found in every village. Some of them contain 
beautiful sentiments, high imagination and fine colloquial phrases. 


“We have got both male and female singers and composers of songs. 


Many songs have died and are dying unrecorded. 

There are songs relating to every kind of ceremony. Marriage 
songs are particularly copious. Songs for various occasions during 
marriage days are different and they have technical names. For 
instance, kAmans are sung seven days before the girl’s marriage. 
Suhdgs bestow blessings on the bride and ghorid~ contain good 
wishes for the bridegroom. Sithnia” contain abusive language 
against the other party. The people are very lively and they fully 
believe in the saying that ‘all is fair in love and war. Vains, 
recited at mournings and at funeral meetings have decp pathos 
cand appeal. Hindus and Muslims have varying songs, prayers, 
hymns, etc. in beautiful Awankari language. 

There is a large number of riddles current throughout the tract. 
Besides, there are numerous stories which are handed down to the 
younger generation from elderly people. Some have a long history. 
Awankari is very rich in proverbs and idioms. A good speaker will 
use not less than ten proverbs and idioms in five minutes’ talk. 
Sometimes such proverbs, idioms and riddles are used to lighten or 
enlighten the talk, for they often create humour and laughter. 


The Writer’s Life 


To be able to understand completely the phonetics of a language, 
the speaker’s individuality isan important study. Language does 
not differ only in different areas but it is also different with different 
speakers. As the present work in all its essentials is a production 
of the writer himself, it is important to know how far his pronun- 
-ciation is likely to have been affected hy various influences. 

The writer of the present thesis belongs to Talagang proper. 
His great grand-father migrated from village khabakki (Shahpur 
District) in about 1840. Khabakki is a village on the northern 
side of the Salt Range, at a distance of about 35 miles from Tala- 
gang, just on the. border-line of Pdkhar. His grandfather Lala 
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Lal Chand Bahri was judicial commissioner, whose language must 
have received influences from Shahpur and Chakwal, as in connec- 
tion with his judicial duties he had to move about on tours in these 
places. Talagang itself was a Tahsil of Jhelum District before 1904. 

The father of the writer, Lala Gokal Chand Bahri, was a retired 
Field Qanungo. He lived for a long time at Dhaular, Saghar, 
Jhatla and Thoha—villages in Talagang Tahsil. Thus, most of his 
life was spent in the Wanddhi speaking tract. 

The mother of the writer came from village Multan which is 
the centre of the Reshi dialect. Thus, there have been strange 
mixtures in his speech of Pakhari, Reshi and Wanddhi dialects of 
Awankari. 

The writer himself spent the impressionable part of his life at 
Talagang proper—for the first six years with his mother and 
grandfather, and the next five years with his mother only. His 
father could exercise influence only from 1920 when he left govern- 
ment service during the non-cooperation movement and settled at 
Talagang and the author remained under his constant care and 
guidance, being the eldest son, till 1925 when he had to move to 
Rawalpindi for college studies. The author spent two years at 
Rawalpindi and about six years at Lahore before commencing the 
work of compiling material for the present thesis. But it may be 
stated that he had a very few friends and associates at Lahore and 
fewer still at Rawalpindi, and they did not materially affect his 
language, especially because he kept regular contact with his home 
town which he visited very often and particularly spent the whole 
summer vacations at Talagang. Some change did come in his 
grammatical forms as persons from Lahndi-speaking areas have 
generally felt a sense of linguistic inferiority and wished to imitate 
Punjabi speakers in order to pose as more advanced and cultured 
people. But, as the formative period had been over, there was 
practically no effect on the phonetics of his speech. 

The author has been, by nature, less social, less talkative and 
more conservative than an average person. He did not move out 
of the Wanddhi speaking tract till the 16th year of his life, and 
when he did migrate to other places, he carried with him the 
dictum often quoted by elder people that a man may change his 
faith, his religious beliefs, but should never change his language. 

A note of warning must be given. All that is included in this 
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work is not his own utterance. Much of the material collected. 
from about twenty speakers at various points in the region has been 
retouched by him and given unavoidable personal shades of pro- 
nunciation, and a large number of ‘his own vocables have been 
standardized with the help of rustic speakers. 
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I. 1. Vowels as Phonemes 


Awankari has the following ten simple vowels— 
i, i, e, aly a, A, AU, 0, u, a. 

To these may be added the neutral vowels i, 2, u. They serve 
as weak sounds, and are allophones of i, a, u respectively. Generally 
they are so pronounced in unstressed positions—vide ‘stress’. 

ai and ii are not so common as in Dhanocl. 

The following minimal pairs have to be noted—mil, meet; mil, 
mile; mul, price; maul, principal (sum); mel, marriage guests; 
mail, dirt; mal, rub; mal, cattle, effects—{i : 4; ua: tse: al 
As aj. 

cune, he may choose; clime, bobbed hair—[u: 4] 

pold, soft ; paula, shoe—[o : au] 

til, sesamum ; tel, oil—[i: e] 

dhrik, drag; dhrek, a tree—|i : e] 

sata, a smoke ; sota, a staff—[a: o] 

huth, camel ; hoth, lip—[u : 0] 


1, 2. Articulation 
It will be desirable to compare in the following diagram the 


tongue-position for Awankari vowels with that for cardinal one 
before an attempt is made to describe them in full. 


1. __. 8 

t u 

a ue 
i 
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" 2 gras vowels lean towards the centre, i.e. front vowels 
xind the cardinal front position and back vowels are mor 


th ais 
Oak 
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forward than the identical cardinals. 
When stressed or toned, the Awankari vowels are generally 
closer than otherwise. 


I. 2. i. Front Vowels 
I. 2. (a). [i] 


[i] is situated behind the cardinal front position. The front of 
the tongue is raised and the tip appears to touch the lower teeth, 
though not very distinctly. The lips are unrounded. Awankari 
{i is slightly opener than the cardinal vowel No. 1. It is obtainable 
in all positions of the words, initially as in 


fa, the Id festival in, perverseness 
medially as in 
ris, imitation bird, button 


lir, a rag of cloth 
finally as in 
phu’ri, a mat beri, a boat 
dhi, daughter. 
The number of words with initial ti] is negligibly short in the 
dialect. Final Ly in rapid speech is more like [i] than [a]. 


I. 2. i(b). [i] 


In the articulation of [i], a portion (not the tip) of the front of 
the tongue is raised slightly more back than in the position for fil, 
though the risz is comparatively smaller. Awankari [i] lies between 
the cardinal vowels Nos. 1 and 2, closer to No, 2 than to No. 1. 
It occurs initially as in 
itnd’, so much itthe, here 
it, brick 

medially as in 
mikh, marrow bhid, sheep 
bhira, brother. 

[i] is not found in final position in Awankari, except in a few 
enclitics, such as Ji, that, ki, that, etc. 
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I. 2. i(c). [el 


In the articulation of [e], the portion of the front of the tongue 
is raised slightly more back than in the position for [i]. The lips 
are slightly spread. Like other Awankari vowels, it is a shade 
lower than the cardinal vowel. It is obtainable initially in a very 
few words, such as 


eJhé, like this eka, union 
eha, the same etc, 
Medially and finally it is quite common, €.s. 
mekh, nail dere, resting places 
ceta, reminder mai-dhe, mine 
nikke, youngsters dhidre, days 
etc. 


I. 2. i(d). [a] 


In the articulation of [ai], not only the front of the tongue, but 
the whole tongue, as a matter of fact, is raiscd. The lips are 
neutral, The lower jaw comes down and thus the mouth becomes 
wide open, especially in a word of address. E.g., 


aib, vice aide, so much 
aird, foundation mail, dirt 
bhaim, sister kair, care 
trai, three vai, 0 

dhai’, fall etc. 


. Words with initial [ai] are not numerous in the dialect. 


1. 2. ii, Back Vowels 
I. 2. ii(a). [4] 


When [a] is articulated in Awankari, the front of the tongue 
rests low in the mouth and the back is slightly raised towards the 
soft palate. Lips are neutral and the rnouth is flit and wide ope?, 
opener than in the case of [ai]. It is almost identical with the 
English vowel in calm. It cccurs initially, finally as well as 
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2. ii, 
medically, although in the final position [4] lies mid-way between. 
[a] and [A]. 


Examples— 
4khua, to say aruk, elbow 
ar-par, across bhard, fare 
balun, fuel nal, with 
Ja, place hocha, mean 
dol, a kind of earthen pot etc. 


I. 2. ii(b). [an] 


[aa] is a back open round vowel, a little opener than the 
English aa, and more clearly guttural than [o]. The rise of the- 


tongue at the back is higher than for [o], and the front rests low, a 
httle contracted and flattened. There is some tensity in the lips, too. 

Some observers find diphthongal value of the sound as they feel 
an [a] before [am], but the single vowel is clear in the speech of 
rustic classes. 

It occurs in all positions—initially in aakhda, difficult, aitrd, 
childless, alld, sage ; medially in samara, narrow, me rice, caura, 
wicked ; finally in Jaw, barley, sau, hundred ; 

It is found in stressed, unstressed, toned and see positions, too.. 
Examples— 


moa’kaura, grass-hopper maul'dad, a name 
Zar, poison sau”, oath 
ban’, sit. 


I. 2. ii(c). [o] 


In the articulation of Awankari [o], the lips are rounded and? 
protruded. The back of the tongue rises towards the soft palate. 
The Kahuni [o]* is closer and rounder than the Awankari vowel. 
The latter is more akin to the English [o] in ‘door’ and lies between 
the cardinal vowels Nos. 6 and 7. It is less common in initial 
position than in medial or final one. Examples— 


*Dr. S. Varma: Lahnda Phonetics, p. 60. 
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opra, strange oruk, end 
odhar, out of sight boli, dialect 
con, choice tokra, basket 
bo, bad smell dhro’, deceit 
etc., etc. 


1. 2. did). [v] 


In articulating [ul] the portion of the tongue raised is more back 
than the position for [o], while the rise is also higher. The lips 
are rounded, but the cavity between the lips is narrower than in 
the case of [o]. Awankari [ul] lies between cardinal vowels Nos. 7 
and 8. It is, however, closer and more forward than the English 
sound in ‘would’. 

[a] does not occur finally. 


Cf. uth, camel udari, flight 
ushman, sky surut, sense 
bud, drowned kutta, dog 

etc., etc. 


I. 2. ii(e). [4] 


In the articulation of [&], the back of the tongue rises a bit 
higher than for [uw]. The rounding of lips is greater than in the 
‘case of any other Awankari vowels, and the lips are tensely pro- 
truded. It is a tenser vowel than [ul. 

When it ends a word, its value is akin to that of [ul]. 

Cf. goku, span from thumb to kurktd, stone particles 


first finger 
mag, a name etc. 
Initially it occurs in a very few words, e.g. 
urd, a revolving frame ada, violet. 
Medially it is quite common, e.g. 
bar, pollen eaca, chicken 
puchal, tail khan, murder. 
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I. 2. iti. Central Vowel 


[a] 


In the articulation of [a], the portion of the tongue at the 
centre is slightly raised towards the soft palate. [a] is often a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [a], when it becomes difficult 
to say whether the centralized sound should be transcribed as a, Ay 
ora. Compare— 

kala, black and kala sha’, jet-black 

In kAld sha’, the final [4] of kald4, may be transcribed as a, 
A Or 2 

In monosyllabic words [a] is clear. It is a distinct phoneme 
effecting semantic differences. Compare— 


val, hair val, creeper 

mar, beating mar, die 

pat, bed of a river pat, uproot 
etc. 


It is the most common vowel in initial position. It also 
occurs medially in ‘numerous words, but it does not exist finally. 


Examples— 
addi, heel astur, lining 
ath, eight bacra, child 
mami{ti, turret sapla’ga, young snake. 


I. 2. iv. Neutral Vowels 


Awankari has three neutral vowels: fa], [u] and [i] which 
cannot be called independent phonemes by themselves. They are 
subsidiary members of the normal types: [a], [u] and {i]; and 
often it is very difficult to distinguish between the two. They are 
articulated at the same positions as the normal phonemes with the 
difference that the action of the tongue is considerably delicate 
and these allophones are closer and very much shorter. [2] is the 
clearest of the lot. In articulating [a], the centre of the tongue is 
raised higher than in the case of [a]. It occurs in unstressed: 
position. Its relation to [a] is so close that it is generally confused 
with the latter. Compare— 


ubl 


ESS 
ANG 
Au 
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mare na”, may he die, and me 
aJ, today, and a'Joka, of today 
a’gul, finger, and aguth, thumb 
agge, before, and a’gere, further. 
. fi] and [al also occur in pre-stressed or post-stressed syllables. 
«Compare— 
vis, poison, and vilsAkhi, a festival 
hik, one, and ik'ta’li, forty-one 
no'khidh, worthless, and khi'd guna, toy 
dushmun, enemy, and mu'thaJ, needy 
suthun, trousers, and marud, man. 
As svarabhakti vowels, they never begin a syllable nor do they 
end one. Their main purpose is, then, to intrude between members 
of a difficult consonant group in the same syllable. 


rena’, I beat 


Com pare— 
Hindi umr, Aw. umer or umur, age 


Punjabi dhr ik, Aw. dhirik, drag. 
It may be noted that in final syllables, Awans proper use [@] 
and other classes (@]. Compare— 
dushmun, and dushmon, enemy; suthun, and suthan, 


trousers. 


L 2. v. Distribution 


Words in Awankari end either in a long vowel or in a conso= 
nant. Examples of vowels— 


aira, foundation addi, heal 
gabhra, youth, husband _ bebe, sister, mother 
dhai, fallen sai, sai, hundred 


abro, respect. 
The following examples will explain the distributional position 

of Awankari vowels— 

al, custom ; val, creeper. 

akh, say dakh, grape ; aukha, difficult. 

it, brick ; lit, manic’ hair. 

in, obstinacy ; bin, flute ; nani, maternal grand-mother. 

ath, stand up; guth, corner. 

ard, spinning wheel; bhura, brown ; mard, fatal. 
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eka, unity ; peka, father’s house ; dhikke, jolts. 
aib, evil; gaib, mysterious ; bai, freehold. 
ol, cistern ; gola, bomb; tolo, weigh. 
aukh, difficulty; khaul, boil. 


I. 2. vi. Nasal Vowels 


Nasal vowels as distinguished from nasalized sounds are not 
common in Awankari. For nasalized vowels see I. 5. 

The contrast in simple and nasalized vowels is, however, signi- 
ficant. Examples— 

gad, first presents at marriage ; gad, rubbish 
bag, garden ; ba‘g, call to prayers 

khida, make one play ; khi'd4, scatter 

cl Ji, swects ; ci Ji, name of a village 

bud, drown ; bud, buttock 

14, hot wind ; Ww’, hair 

de, give ; de’, giant 

sai, hundred; sai’, asleep 

satto, throw ; satto’, from the hurt 

saa, hundred ; sau’, sleep (imperative), 

It may be noted that all Awankari vowels exist in their nasalized 
form as well. 

It is also a remarkable fact that words with nasal vowels before 
unvoiced sounds are extremely few in the dialect. kan“k, partridge, 
Yank, throb, are onomatopoeas ; and shaa"k, fondness, haa's, 
ambition, alel, inch, are loan-words. 

It is a well-known fact that in the articulation of nasal vowels, 
the position of articulating organs such as lips, palate, tongue, etc., 
remains about the same, while the sounds escape through the 
nasal cavity. In pronouncing Awan. nasal vowels the position of 
the tongue is a little retracted. In this respect they may be 
considered as subsidiary members of the principal phonemes. 


4. ae —__ 
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I. 3. Quantity of vowels 


Vowel quantity is an extremely baffling thing to be distinguished 
by ear. Awankari recognizes four shades of length, namely, Svara- 


bhakti (neutral), short, half long and long. 


1. 3. i. Svarabhakti 


Svarabhakti is the shortest vowel in Awankari. Its truce quality 
is evident in rapid and normal speech. In isolated words it may 
be longer and then represented as the half close normal type. 

[a] o* ba*d” dorakul e (He is very timid). 

[i] nikil ged, (Hindu speech), (He has gone out). 

[ul nikul va"J ittho’, (Muslim speech) (Get out from this place). 

It becomes extremely short in a pre-stressed position. 
Compare— 

nikul, get out, and tiridkul, a third party 
puter, son, and tera’, dread. 


I, 3. ii. Short vowels 


[i], [a] and [a] may be simply called short vowels. But they 
become shorter before a long consonant. 


Compare— 
phut, crack phut:i, cotton 
sat, seven satsi, seven of cards 
nik, shortness nik:a, short. 


They are shortened still further in rapid speech, especially in 
compound words. 


Compare— 
: Short Shorter Still shorter 
nik (shortness) nika (short) nikshuk (all things) 
sat (seven) Sati (seven) sat ath (seven or eight) 
maul, (price) mutA, (priest) mul mal vekh ke ghin (price, 


; - etc., see and take) 
n a toned position, they are shorter than the normal types. 
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Compare— 
gal, talk and ga‘l, cheek 
kur, onom. sound and ku’‘r, fret 
kil, pimple and ki‘l, to ease with force. 


In a stressed syllable they become longer. In the examples 
above in sat:{ and nik:A, the first syllables have a greater stress 
than in nik shuk or sat ath, where the stress seems to be evenly 
distributed. Also compare— 


mil, meet and mil paa, go and meet 
ghar, house and Ja‘J ghar, house for marriage 
parties. 


Before a stress or tone they are comparatively short. Compare— 
sirmun:i, girl with shaven head (endearment) 
and m&sir, face and head 
dil, heart and divali, Diwali festival 
mur, turn back and murga‘s, a water fowl, and 
pushab, urine. 
Also compare— 
vis, poison and visa’, trust 
phul, flower and phula’,a kind of tree. 
In polysyllabic words, these vowels are shorter than in the 
monosyllabic words. Compare— 
sir, head 
mun, shave and sir muni, (abuse in endearment) 
zid, obstinacy 
zimdar, a zamindar and zimdarni, a female zamindar 
bad, bad 
rag, vein and badrag:4, herald. 
Short vowels are slightly longer before voiced consonants than 
before breathed ones. Compare— 


lak, lick lag, to be attached 
lit, thorn lid, dung 
but, closed bud, drowned. 


They are longer before and after aspirated consonants than 
before and after unaspirated ones. Compate— 
buk, two handfuls and bhukh, hunger 
latta, clothes and latha, descended 
pat, thigh and path, a young goat 
phat, wound 


‘ ! ni) 
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kat, season for dogs and khat, letter 
kath, a medicine 


cik, drive and chik, pull 
suJ, swell and suJh, strike 
dik, tuberculosis and dhik push. 
The vowels are shorter before [r] and [I] than before [r]. 
*Compare— 
RES pul, bridge "and pug, stone of a mill 
HA! til, sesamum and_ tir, show off 
a par, feather and par, rock. 
A nasalized vowel is longer than its normal parallel. 
‘ Compare— 
rag, vein and ra‘g, colour 
dik, bump and di‘g, curve 
pur, cover, slab and pun, filter. 
I. 3. iii. Half long vowels 


A scheme of the gradation of length of Awankari short vowels 
suggests itself as follows— 

(1) in rapid speech 

(2) before a stress or tone 

(3) in a toned position 

(4) before a long consonant 

(5) in polysyllabic words 


haiti (6) in monosyllabic words 
(7) in a stressed syllable 
KB] (8) before voiced consonants 
Mahi ; (9) before and after aspirated cc nsonants 


(10) before [r] 
(11) nasalized vowel. 
In the last three positions, the quantity of the vowel becomes 
nearly half long. 
4 Note—In connected speech the quantity of Awankari vowels 
. epends on the rhythm of the sense group. It goes with the 
Deter of the emotion of the speaker. In a sentence like bak 
a ae do not talk nonsense, said in anger, [a] of the first 
“bak, which is stressed, becomes nearly half-long, of the other bak, 
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4s a little shorter and of kar, a little longer. 


I. 3. iv. Long vowels 
[a [4], [o] and [4] are long vowels, though not quite long in 
Awankari. fi] and [e] are half long. 
Final vowels in an unstressed syllabl 
normal types. They are morc so in polysyllabic words. 
Half long in id, Id, dhi, daughter, bibi, elderly woman 
mekhb, nail, de, give, kothe, houses 
Long in pair, foot, Jai, victory, JaijJai, a goddess 
par, across, pa, put, baba, old man 
ot, shelter, dho, carry, radho, a name 
sul, cholic pain, ld, hot wind, tald, palate. 
In a pre-accentual or post-accentual position, the quantity of 
jong vowels is further reduced. Compare— 
ram, Rama, a name ram sha’, a name 
hari, a name hari ca’d, a name 
te, and te mai” ke kara™, and what 
should I do? 
r than the normal type. 


e are shorter than the 
Compare— 


In a toned position, the vowel is shorte 
Compare— 
para, mercury and pa‘ra, watch, guard 
poli, soft and po’li, a thorny plant 
pi, drink and pi’, grind. 
Stress lengthens a vowel. Compare— 
har, garland and bahar, season 
ca, lift and baca, save 
bair, string for the spinning barair, cloudless 
wheel 
and maror, twist. 
owels, the nasalized long vowel is a 
owel. Compare— 


mor, turn 
As in the case of short v 

little longer than the corresponding unnasalized v 

bi, seed and bi’, seeds 

bag, embroidered cloth and ba’g, call to prayers 

dait, giant and dai‘t, giant (doublet) 

kar, lic and kda’r, a defect 

coga, food and coga’, a kind of vegetable 


a 
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le, mud plaster and le”, mud plaster (doublet). 

The length of the same vowel in the same position is greater in 
monosyllabic words than in disyllabic words, still greater in poly- 
syllabic words. This is due to the conditions of stress. Compare— 

dar, to, zimd4r, zamindar, zimdarni, zamindar’s wife 
lor, need, lora, a fit, loraldi, name of a place 
pha’r, a big mat, pha’ri, mat. 

See also notes on “Stress”, and “Syllable”. 

The long vowel which begins a word is generally longer than 
the final long vowel, which should be properly termed as half long; 
and the half long [i] and [e] sound somewhat like [i]. Compare— 


Half long in im, perverseness ni’, of (fem.) 
eka, union eke, union (obl.) 
Long in akh, say kha, eat 
aish, enjoyment shai, thing 


ol, hereditary customs le, light 
ura, first letter in 
Lahndi script aru, peach. 

In rapid speech, all long vowels take the half-long quantity. 
The so-called long vowels are, in fact, never long in connected 
speech. 

See texts at the end. 

With the pitch, however, a vowel is comparatively long as [ai] 
in koi mai” maria? Did I beat? 

The higher the pitch, the longer the vowel in that syllable. See 
the Chapter on Sentence Intonation. 

They are longer before voiced consonants than before breathed 
ones. E.g. 

dota, double, but doda, pod 
ldcl, cardamom, but laJo, a name 
neca, faith, part of a smoking pipe, 
i but neJa, a kind of nut 
pipa, canister, but bibd, a good person. 

They are also longer before and after aspirated consonants than 

before and after unaspirated ones. Compare— 


pal, line and phal, blade 

tok, check and_ thok, hit 

tek, support and vekh, see 

akur, pride and akhur, mischief 
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odhur, out of sight 
bathera, enough. 


The vowels are shorter before [r] and [I] than before [r]- 


$3 
odur, be sad and 
poterd, quail and 
Compare— 
par, across, pal, line and 
pir, a holy man and 
pere, parents and 
mor, peacock and 
kula, tender and 
vail, vice and 


par, hole 

pir, pain 

pere, a sweetmeat 

mor, turn 

kara, liar 

vai’r, (Reshi), calf (fem.). 


The scheme of the gradation of length in half long and long 


vowels is as under— 
(1) in rapid speech 


(2) finally, preceded by a toned or stressed syllable 
(3) finally, accented normally 
(4) ina prestressed or pre-toned position 


(5) in a toned position 

{6) in polysyllabic words 

(7) in monosyllabic words 

(8) in stressed syllables 

(9) before voiced consonants 
) 


{10) before and after aspirated consonants 


(11) before [r] 
(12) Nasal or nasalized 
(13) ina syllable with pitch ; 


and so on. 


I. 4, Closure and Openness of Vowels 


Awankari vowels occur in various degrees of closure. 


are arranged below :— 
Close Vowels - [a] - para, 


They 


full 


- [i] - pira, a name 


Half Close Vowels - [u] - pures 


north (obl.) 


- [i] - piret, custom 
- [a] - peroka, of the last year 


Half Open Vowels - [o] - pola, 


soft 


- fej - pela, (Reshi) ant 


- [a] - paka, 


cloth 
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Open Vowels - [xa] - saurd, narrow 
\ - [al] - pair, foot 
- [a] - par, across. 
The normal phoneme occurs in mono 
Pu words. Examples— 
bh a! ; ! db aaa 
ma [i] dan, faith, pir, pain, py, orn 
[i] sir, head, mil, meet, it, brick 


«syllabic normally accented 


RE {e] khes, a kind of cloth, ber, jujube, de, sive 
‘al [ai] pair, foot, sail, a walk, shai, thing, aib, evil 
4 [a] thal, plate, bal. burn, va, wind, Akh, say 


[au] Jan, barley, svkh, difficulty 
{o] bol, speech, hor, more, do, two, ot, shelter 
[u] us, he (obl.) dukh, misery, bud, drowned 
[a] dur, away, but, boot, sa, birth, delivery, ut, stupid 
[4] has, neck-bone, mar, die, am, mango 
[oe] ma”, not, ta”, then (in rapid speech only, otherwise [a] is 
rare in monosyllabic words). 
In disyllabic words the close vowels are opener, and_half-close, 
half-open and open yowels closer than in monosyllabic words. 


Compare— 
ij vir, brother viro, a name 
[a] lad, endearment luda, endeared 
{i] midh, crush midha, crushed 
[u} suk, dry (verb) suka, dry (adj.) 
[a] ne*, of nakbut, finished 
Sele [4] kar, do kare’, you may do 
— [e] tel, oil tell, oil-presser 
; [o] tor, gait toro, see off 
OK {a] pat, tear (verb) pata, torn 
“Ma [ai] mail, dirt maild, dirty 
| [aa] aakh, difficulty aukhba, difficult. 


Close vowels are closer and open vowels opener when they begin 
\ a word. Examples are— 


[a] ida, a name dina, a name 

[a] urd, a kind of wheel dana, twofold 

{i] inam, prize nimaz, Muslim prayer 
{u] uJdr, barren land Jura, get joined 

[u] ulta, upside down lutera, robber 

Ja] oka, teased koma, carn 
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[a] aJJar, flock of goats Jakkar, press (verb) 
[e] eka, unity keld, banana 
[o] ol, practice lok, people 
[4] 4kha, saying khaJa, eatable 
fai] ai‘run, anvil vai'tur, beast of burden 
[aa] aukb, difficulty saukh, ease. 


In final position close vowels are opener and open vowels closer 
than the normal ones. Compare— 


i] pir, sage pi, drink 
kird, poor phaki, powder 
[4] gaga, a cup goku, span between thumb and: 
finger 
sul, pain st, give birth 
[a] pari, a name pird, a name 
mal, cattle ma, mother 
[ai] mai~ne, meanings mar’, I 
bhai‘a, sister bhai’, turn 
fo] kola, coal kalo, a name 
kor, who karo, do 
fe] theka, contract kothe, houses. 


In a stressed or toned syllable, clos: and half close vowels become: 


closer and open and half open sowels become opener than the 
normal types. Compare— 
[i] in pi, drink pr’, grind, and pani pi va'J, water drink 
(and) go. 
[i] in kil, pimple, ki‘l, use force a: and e* kil e, it is a pimple 
[a] in cara, bracclet, curd, sweeper, sa kh cur, a snake 
{uj in cul, mouthful, cull’, fireplaces, agmiulla, priceless 


{a] does not occur in stressed position ; cf. na’, of, and nay. 


not 

[e] in veld, time, and veld, vacant, sovel, early 

[ai] in pail, a place, paa‘l, first thing, and o paina pia, he is 
putting 

[a] in par, rock, pa’r, read, parda, purdah 

[4] in ubal, boil, uba%l, hurry, saba‘la, best-man 

[o] in gor, reel, gor, ball of cctton, da*gori, stick. 


In preaccentual or post-accentual position, close vowels tend ta. 


be opener and the open vowels become closer. 
a raf 
{u] nar, a name, nur ‘din, a name 
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ry cirl, sparrow, ci? ‘mar, 


a hunter 
[u] sukb, pleasure, su'khal, ease, ‘athul, method 
{i] mil, meet, mi'laisi, will make mect, 'pikil, go out 
[el ko'licd, carpet, da'rakel, timid 
[o] cor; thief, cor'va"nl, a hiding place _ 
[e] mer, kindness, me“r ‘phari, a name, 'yairme’r, all well 
[a] mal, rub, mal'kal, Maliks, ‘malmal, muslin 
[ai] sail, walk, sail ‘ghar, pleasure house 
[a] ram, Rama, ram ‘cad, Ram Chand. 
Asa syallable or word, an open vowel is opener and a_ close 


~yowel closer than itself, Compare— 
? 


: t 
i, this and vir, brother 


&, that str, swine 
4, come val, hair 
e, this mel, union 
0, 0 tol, weigh. 


In phrases of repetition and large sentences [x] and [a] are opener 
and other vowels closer than the normal phonemes. 
{dj si, what, and ii ki, what what 
pibi ni dhi, daughter of the sister 
{vi bibi ni dhi e, She is also sister daughter. 
[a] kur kar, sound to call a dog 
dur ho karia, be away you liar ; and 
kara dar i ca"g4 honda, a liar is better away- 
[i] chik, pull, chik chik, pull pull 
hik lat chik ghin, pull one of your legs; and 
ca’ga kare” to hik lat, if you do well (pull) one leg. 
[vu] dhur dhur, sound to frighten a dog 
uth kuJh sun, get Up; hear something ; and 
uth putur ta” vi kuJh sun, get up, son, you also heart 
something. 
Jo] do do, two and two 
do khote khol, untie two asses ; and 
do khote khol ki hidde ghin An, untying two ass 
bring them here. 
[a] va* va’, bravo 
4 ldvun cd kha, come and eat cooked vegetable 
4 ki apna lavun shavun kha va"J, coming, do eat UP 
your cooked vegetables. 
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opener than after retroflex, 
Compare— 
i] in pir, a saint 
cir, crack 
kr, gold-seeker 
[e] in bela, hedge-grove 
cela, disciple 
[a] in pair, foot 
fair, pony 
[o] in pol, hollow 
tola, group 
[a] in patti, bandage 
cattil, fine 
etc., 


velar or guttural consonants. 


tir, arrow 
tin, tin 


tell, oil-presser 

kela, banana 

tair, swim 

kair, care 

tola, Tola 

kola, coal 

tratti, spoiling 

kattis younger buffalo 
etc. 


All vowels are opener before voiced consonants than before 


breathed ones. Compare— 
1 bic, a nickname 
[i] chikka, a hanger 
[a] cacd, chicken 
[ul but, closed 
bucea, small-bearded 
{o] top, a measure 
sota, big stick 
[a] lak, lick 
latthd, descended 
[e] neca, tobacco-pipe 
[a] sak, relation 
lihak, young camel 
[ai] salt, time 


biJo, she-monkey 
chiggd, bull having six teeth 
cuza, young 

bud, drown 

buJJa, stopper 
toba, a diver 

soda, soda 

lag, attach 

laddha, obtained 
neJjJa, a nut 

sag, a kind of grass 
lihaz, regard 
shaid, perhaps. 


They are closer before or after liquids, fricatives and semi-vowels 


than before or after plosives and 


Ir}. Compare— 


bt) 


t : t 
rit, rite and ris, envy 
l 
ril, reel 
t 
lir, rag 
— [al 
s ts suit sdf, a black cloth 
hu’s, obstinate hash, vulgar 
kar, a lic kur, call for a pup 
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[a] 


jak, an abuse 
vat, again 


badid, a pot 


peke, father’s home 


jax, frozen 
val, creeper 
vas, live 
[4] 
basha, hawk 
bari, window 
bava, a beggar 
fe} 
peshi, afternoon 
peve, cotton-seeds 
mexa’, nails. 


Betore [r], vowels are opener than before other consonants (ex= 


ceptins aspirated consonants). 
var, enter 


tror, break (verb) 
lair, quarrel 
pir, pain 


mo‘ra, village 
ve’ra, courtyard 
kira, insect 
kari, beam 
but 


Compare— 


vat, again 
vag; blow, flow 
trot, break (n.) 
laik, able 

pik, funnel 
pir, saint 
mo‘la, pestle 
vela, empty 
kita, did 

kati, young baffalo 
kaghi, comb. 


Before or after aspirated consonants, vowels are still opener than 


before or after unaspirated ones. 
sak, relation 
dar, dis:ant 
buta, plant 


lik, line 

kil, pimple 

suk, dry (verb) 

kus, femal> private pari 
metre, chequere:l 

tap, fever 

patta, address 

kol, with 


Compare— 
sakh, fame 
dhar, dust 
Jhuta, swing 
Jatha, touched 
likh, louse 
khil, bloom 
sukh, pleasure 
khus, torn 
methre, a seed 
thap, pat 
phatta, a name 
khol, open (verb). 


7” 
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| 1. 5. Nasalization of Vowels 
F Nasalization is one of the important features of Awankari as of 
| other Lahndi dialects. It ig significant, too, as we have already 
( i noted earlier. 


Nasalization of vowels in Awankari may be (a) spontaneous, 1.05 
independent of any nasal sound in the vicinity; / b) dependent 
i on a nasal consonant in the vicinity of the vowel; or (c) influenced 
by the nasal sound in one of the neighbouring words in a sentence. 
Spontaneous nasalization as an historical phenomenon has been 
discussed at length in our Lahndi Phonology. Here may be mentioned 
certain phonetic peculiarities of Awankari nasal and nasalized 
vowels, 


_. Se oe 


i 1. 5. i. Independent Nasalization 


| Short vowels do not have independent nasalization in Awankari, 
Long vowels with independent nasalization occur mostly at the 
end of a word, generally as grammatical terminations which have 
to be explained phonologically. 
ave", you may come 
kuria”, women 
karesa’, I will do 
vicco’, from within. 
le Sometimes nasalization is dialectical and is due to misundet- 


standing or semantic, grammatical or phonetic differentiation, as 0 
Ju’, louse 


da’, curd 

la che’, six 

| bhW, straw 

si’, and si, doublets for cold 

bi (singular), seed, bi” (pl.) seeds, 

Ja, place, Ja”, when 

sal, earnest money, sat’, master 

st, give birth, s&7, onom. sound. 
Independent nasalization in initial position is a relic of some 

; nasal sound in the past. For details see the Landi Phonology. 
Medially, too, itis either a relic or an attempt to naturalize 4 
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foreign word, as in 
ai’sh, luxury han“sla, fortitude 
kA"pi, copy lai's, lace. 


1. 5. ii. Dependent Nasalization 


When a vowel is followed by a nasal consonant in the same 
syllable or in another unstressed syllable of the word, it must become 
nasalized. Examples— 

ra’n, wite but rumali, a cloth 
ri“d, a louse but bimar, ill 
kha*n, mine 

sabd'n, soap 

haki"m, physician 

vain, mourning utterings. 

Regressive nasalization is compulsory. Progressive nasalization 
of medial vowels is not a regular occurrence in Awankari. 

Progressive nasalization of a final vowel preceded by a nasal 
consonant is quite regular in unstressed or normally stressed poly- 
syllabic words. 

Kania’, drops hard4-mi’, bastard 
tane™, warps so”na’, gold 
mama’, a name. 

But when the final syllable containing a nasal consonant is. 
stressed, nasalization docs not take place ; as in 

mana, console kama, earn suna, tell. 
The final vowel is here lengthened and is heard considerably. 
apart from the consonant. It has, so to say, avoided the consonant 
and its influence. Or, we can say that the vowel is more prominent 
than the consonant. 

At the end of a monosyllabic word, the vowel is not always 
nasalized ; as in nai, barber ; ma, mother. 

But these are irregular words. They have been affected by some 
semantic differentiation. The regular phenomenon is still the same. 
Compare nat, no; naa, nail; nv, 03 naa’, nine; n> of ; 

mu”, mouth ; mi**, rain. 

It follows that when the vowel is less prominent than the con- 


sonant in normally stressed words or syllables, it is nasalized in the 
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‘vicinity of a nasal consonant. 

When a word begins with a nasal consonant and there is no 
‘other nasal consonant in it, the vowel following it is not nasalized 
‘except in some historical or borrowed words. In this position, 
again, the vowel is quite prominent. We have already noted this 
fact in the Sections on quality and quantity of vowels. Examples— 


mac, kindle nas, run away 
maJh, buffalo nakh, pear 
magh, opening niJ, not 
mal, cattle nila, blue 
mes, pretence nisri, sugar 
mara, bad nihattha, armless 
meva, fruit nere, near 
muJhakhra, early dawn musalli, sweeper 
; but 
MA “mti, turret na’mda, felt 
ma‘nidri, merchandise ni’m4”, a garment 
me“mna’, flatterer na*nke, mother’s parents 
mada, about to die ne“dra, subscription at wedding 


muha“dra, face. 


I. 5. iti, Syntactical Nasalization 


Nasalization of a vowel in a word due to the influence of nasa- 
lized sound or sounds in the neighbouring word is called syntactical 
nasalization. It occurs in connected speech. Compare— 
(1) ma” vaind’, he does not go; o% vaina, he goes. 
(2) mai~ vi" vaisd", I will also go 
4 vi sa‘l, come then. 
(3) ea” i bhaiya’, you alone are bad 
ghar 1 bhaira, the house alone is bad. 
(4) mai“ko das, tell me; mai"ko™ dn de, fetch it to me. 
Here, too, nasalization falls on a weakened word or syllable. 
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TREATMENT OF SOME ComMoNn DIPHTHONGS. 
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Il. 1. Enumeration 


There are no less than forty-one diphthongs in Awankari. In 
this respect it is one of the richest dialects of India, It is yet to be 
discovered as to which is the richest dialect. Mr. H. S. Joshi has. 
enumerated as many as fifty diphthongs in Kumayuni*. 

The following are Awankari diphthongs— 

[ai]— as in al nai, everyone 
[ai]— a‘, was, kal, spade 
[ae]J— pae, lying 

[adj— gau, cow 

[ai]— nai, barber 


*Study of Phonetics and Phonology of Kumayuni” (Still in MS) 62-113. 
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[Ae]— mde, O mother 
[ao] — udao, fly 
ri [4e]— marda”a, to men 
[aa]— khad, eater 
[4] bha “rid, brother-in-law (sister’s husband) 


finns [a]— tril, third (fem.) 
[io}— Sto, live 
BHARATI [ia]— pid, O father 
Dar fiu]— siuna, to sew 


[ie]— kurie, O woman 

[ea]— bhe*rea, nephew (sister’s son) 
{e1]— matrei, step-mother 
[eo]— deo, give 

fea}— sea, apple 

[ee]— dee, if he gives 

[cu]— deun, giving 

[aio]— gato. have you gone ? 
[aie]— gaie, they have gone 

| [ia]— dhiara, day 

[io]— ghio, purified butter 
[iu]— akhius, he said to him 
[oa]— valto*d, a metal pitcher 
[ce]— coe (oblique), leakage 
[01]— moi, dead (fem.) 

[ou]— rou, one about to weep 


si fua]— dua, prayer 
premenenacl fia] — sua, a big needle 
{aij— sui, a small needle 
LO [4e]— makhue (oblique), honey 
15 A—D _[uo]— bhdo, O aunt. 


~ Of the above, the following also occur as words by themselves— 
| al a come 


[ai]— (she) came 

panel (they) came (masc.) 
[4% i]— (she) was 

[ia]— this very 

[u°a]— that very 

[e*4]— (he) was 

[o*d]J— the same (masc.) 
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[oe]— O! 
[ai*e]— (they) were. 
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II. 2. Nasal Diphthongs 


Almost all Awankari diphthongs have their nasal form also. 
As concomitants of consonants, ie., as nasalized diphthongs, they 
behave like simple vowels. For detailed observations see I. 5. 


Compare— 

[ai]—at ne"i 4°, to every- 
body 

[alot or nai’, no, 
shai” > things 

[ae]—dhae"n, they were 
given 

[adj]—cau’, crying, vatad’, 
brinjal 

[ai]—mai” >» a inedicinal 


ai nai, everybody 

pai, lying (fem.) 

dhae, were given 

had, exclamation used for frigh- 


fening + 
mai, woman 


fruit, kidai” ', somewhere 


[ae]—hae’, heart (oblique] 

[ao0]—bhao*, a name (ad- 
dress) 

[aa]—kad’, nickname of a 
person 

[4] —dhia’, daughters, 
majhia’, buffaloes 

[ii] teil ; third (pl.) 

[1o]—badio~ » from evil 

[id ]J—pia’, gnat 

[ie]—mie’, the priest (obli- 


hae, Ah 
khao, cat 


vikad, for sale 

thid, was 

tril, third (fem. sing.) 
budhio, O old women 


dhit, daughter (oblique) 
dhie, clumsy cakes of bread 


que) ; ale’, cold (oblique) 


[ea]—gea*, by going, dea’, 
to-morrow 

[ei]—sei~, may I make 
wet ? 

[eo]—geo™, you went 

[ed]—sed’, apples 

[eu]—peu'd, grafting 


gea, (he) went 
dei, a name (f.) 
deo, demon 


det, giver 
deur, husband’s younger brother 
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[i4]—-vidia", farewell, piard, dear 
kiria~, death rites 
{io]—kio*, why pio, father 
[o4]—boa’, smell (pl.) dhoa, gift 
[oe]—do%e”, both to’e (Reshi), pits 
{ol]—xushbo!", good smell loi, blanket 
(pl.) 


{ua]—hua“gun, to howl, kuara, bachelor 
Juan, young 


[ua]—Jaa’, lice, bhua, father’s sister 
dhua’, smoke 

[ai]—141", soft hair khui, a small well 

[ae]—tra’e” trd’e”, bit by arte, temporary structures 
bit 

[4o]—bu’o’, from the door- bhao, aunt (in contcmptuous 
way term). 


The following nasal diphthongs are rare :— 
[ae], [i], [ta], [ud], [aie], [od] and [aio}. 

In the case of rising diphthongs it is clearly the final clement 
that is nasal, the first element being partly so at the end. 

The two elements of falling diphthongs are evenly nasal. 

In the case of even diphthongs, it is difficult to locate nasality, 
which lies at the end of the first and in the beginning of the second 
element. 

For examples see above. 

It may be noted in all diphthongs that nasality makes the nasal 


element more prominent. That is why falling nasal diphthongs 
become even. 


II. 3. General Nature 


; Awankari diphthongs are not all clear and it becomes often 
difficult to determine whether they are genuine diphthongs or two 
separate vowels, Dr. S. Varma has thoroughly discussed the question 
in his “Phonetics of Laknda”; and I agree with him to take them 
as diphthongs. The difference will be clearly noticeable in the 
following :— 


(1) dai ad e, The nurse has come 
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da -i 14j4s, He has surely played a trick 
(2) vau kolo” bat Keep away from wind 
va a ca” P| honi* e, That wind is good 
(3) pio, drink (imperative) 
pi- o, O drink (address). 

Diphthongs may be rising, falling or even. Generally, the 
determining factor is prominence or intensity of the elements. The 
prominence may be due to the quantity of that element or stress on 
that element. 


(1) 
A diphthong is rising, (a) when the first element is short and 
the second element long, e.g., [ae], [ua], [it], [io], as below— 
gae, gone 
ghio, ghee 
dua, prayer 
pid’, gnat 
(b) When the second element is stressed, e.g., 
niara, bier duani, 2-anna coin 
etc. 


(2) 
It is a falling diphthong, (a) when the first element is longer 
than the second, €.g., dhdi, 2-1/2. 
sui, needle 
pao, put 
(b) When the first element is stressed, e.g., 
ki‘ (of what sort) 
vai (account book), 


(3) 

An even diphthong is that of which each element has an equal 
prominence or acoustic effect : the difference of perceptibility between 
the first and the second element is not very striking ; e.g., 

akhius (he said to him). 

The following is the classification of diphthongs under this 

head— 
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smore difficult than simple vowels. Compare— 
dhiun and dhivun, to get 
deun and devun, to give 
nidni (Wan.) and nihdni, (Reshi) barber’s wife 
sidra and = sihara, a drill 
tidr ‘ and tijar, ready. 


See also Section on “Liaison.” 
It has been found that the diphthongs with [4], [i], [o] and [&] 
-are more common than others. 
Further lists are given in II. 6. 
Diphthongs with both elements short are irregular and occa- 
-sional diphthongs. 
Diphthongs with both elements homorganic are rare. The only 
-examples are :— 
tii], [ee] and [oo], as in 
trif, the third (f.) 
dee, if he gives 
roo, weep (imp.); etc. 

Diphthongs with [ai] as one of the elements also occur only 

sporadically : 
[aie] in gaie, (they) went 
rai‘e, (they) remained 
[2a3] in paaini, a measure 
etc., etc. 

It will be observed that in the articulation of Awankari diph- 
thongs, the tongue always tries to shorten the distance between the 
initial and the final elements. 

[2], [i] [e] or [ai] in a diphthong is more back than the parallel 
front vowel, particularly when the other member of the diphthong 
is [4], [4], [2], [0], [w] or [4], which again is more forward than 
the corresponding back vowel. 

Compare examples in II. 6 

or following are the narrow diphthongs in Awankari: 
me o}, [Aa], [13], fie], [ea], [ee], [aie], [oa], [ud], [GA], [oo} and 
Pes Heseiaaniets as two positions of other diphthongs is 

> is safe to call them‘ wide diphthongs. 
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II. 4. Glide in Diphthongs 


In the articulation of some diphthongs, a faint glide either with 
{j] sound or [v] sound is heard between the two positions of the 
elements. The ideal diphthong is one between the elements of 
which absolutely no glide is heard. 

Narrow diphthongs are the clearest diphthongs, the transition 
from one element to another being very immediate, They are 
arranged below in the order of purity : 

[oo] dhoo, wash (imp.) 
fee] see, were drenched 
[il] dhii, the daughter alone 
[Ado] khao, eat (imp.) 
[ea} khoted’, asses (obl.) 
[ua] dua, prayer 
aie] gale, went 
[oa] coa, leakage 
[uo] bhuo, aunt (in contemptuous term) 
fie] dhie, O daughter 
[aa] bhada, aunt (father’s sister) 
[ad] bhirdd, brother (obl.). — 

The last group is, no doubt, on the suspicious line, the distance 
between the two elements being slightly more than in former cases 
and rea] and [4] also requiring support for continuity. 

Note the conditions of glide below— 

The central [a] and the half-central [a] easily adapt themselves 
to any combinations; and such diphthongs are quite pure. Ap- 
proachability is a great determining factor. 


[4a] noted above [4] dhai, obtained 
[ae] gae, went [ad] cat” > crying 
[aa] dads, devil [ad] shai, thing (obl.). 
The last group is again on the suspicion line for reasons noted 
above. 


From amongst the wide diphthongs, those without [i], [i], [ul] | 
and [&] as one of the elements have the faintest shade of glide. 


Compare— 
[ea] lea, soil, an insect [eo] deo, demon 
[ae] mde, O mother [aid] .gaid4, he went (Pd4khn) 
[oe] soe, Soya beans [aio] gaio, you Lave gone ( ,, ). 


ee 
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[4] and [e] are more closely adaptable than fo] and [e]. 
But in a toned position, these and other suspicious diphthongs. 
become clear. Compare— 


baw 


sene’a, message mie”, rain (obl.) 
: sa*e, hares dha’, buttock 

go’e, dung cakes Jha“, hog-like 

de‘o’, the sun nai’, not 

be’, stale ba‘*d®, much 


va‘, account book. 

In rapid speech, and more so in repetition and in succession, alb 
the above diphthongs are clear. 

Note the diphthongs in the specimens of rapid specch given in 
the appendix. 

Examples of repeated and successive diphthongs are— 

hae hae, alas 

roe dhoe, may cry (intensive) 

mat dhia, the mother and the daughter (obl.) 
lad 1a’, itching pain 

mie” dhaa~, paid, the Mian put smoke. 

In cases where [i], {i}, {u] or [a] is one of the elements, except- 
ing those explained above, a [j] or [v] glide is, indecd, heard. 

It is appreciably faint in [ia], [iu], [ew] and {ua], where the 
{i] or [ul] is short and the other element is neither long {i] nor long 
[4] ; because perhaps greater energy is required for the articulation 
of long elements and they require the support of a faint glide. 

[iu] dkhius, he said to him [ud] rua, make weep 
[ia] dhiara, day [eu] deun, to give. 

As hinted above, [i] or {4] coupled with a suitable vowel is 
particularly a favourable condition for the occurrence of a glide. 
[i] is heard before and after [i] when coupled with [4] or [e]; and 
{v] before and after [&] with [o].. When [i] or [&] is the first 
clement in the diphthong, glide secms to bea continuity of that 
element. When it is the second clement, glide is a support. Con- 
tinuity is thus progressive as well as regressive, 

[ia] Hid, miserliness 
[ai] tal, elder paternal 
uncle’s wife 


Compare— 
[1e} Jie, the living being (obl.) 
[ei] matrei, stcp mother 


and 


[do] bho, O aunt [ow] dhow, ore about to carry. 
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It is difficult to say what exactly is the specific glide in [ai], [io},. 
[oi] and [ea], [ue] and [iu]. Some speakers have been heard with 
Iv] and others with [j]. The majority, however, use [j] before and 
after i] and [v] before and after [a], 


i. 5. Quantity of Diphthongs 


A diphthong is, of course, longer than a simple vowel. 
Between themselves a rising diphthong is longer than an ever. 
diphthong and the latter is longer than a falling one. Compare~— 


Rising falling even 
dhidra pai tril 
dua sui dee, may give. 


The diphthongs behave lik: long vowels. For Example, the: 
quantity of a diphthong is considerably reduced 
(1) in a stressed pF toned position, (Gompare— 
bai, 22, bai, side pole, shurndi, a musical pipe 
loi, blariver: lo’ i, Lohri (festival), valto% i, pitcher 
dua, second ba’ 4, dour, bhairmd’, evil faced. 
(2) before a stressed syliable. Compare— 
sat’, master, s4i” dittd, a name 
lid, iaeiliness bidban, jungle, etc. 
(3) in a polysyllabic word. Compare— 
dua, prayer ; dudthi, marriage in exchange 
pidr, love ; dhiara, day 
pal, lying ; dutal, a doubl: sheet of cloth 
lei, paste ; matrei, step-mother 
sti, needle ; khadhw‘l, a big needle. 
Diphthongs in succession are all reduced in quantity, 
Examples— 
o gai A “i, she had gone 
mair na gia aiio’, [| had not gone 
sii cde ta” vale, if he jicks up the needle it is good. 
A nasal diphthong is long - than its normal parallel. 
Compare— 


dhid, offspring and d@hid’, daughters 
dhiara, day and dhid‘n, attention 
Jud, gambling and Jaa’, lice 


—— 


ARA TI 
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sai, advance and sdi”, master 
hde, Ha and hae’, in the heart (obl.) 
roe, if he weeps and roe”, if you weep. 


As regards the comparative quantity of the various diphthongs, 
the following points may be noted— 

(1) Narrow diphthongs are shorter than wide ones. The more 
the distance between elements the longer the diphthong. 

(2) In both of the above categories, glideless and ideal diphthongs 
are shor.er than those with a glide. 

(3) The clearer the glide, the longer the diphthong. Compare— 

tril, third (f.) ; and trid, third (masc.) 
see, may drench ; and sie, may sew 
khdo, eat; and khad, eater 

shai, thing (obl.) ; and sai, advance 
gat, cow; and gad, about to sing. 

(4) Diphthongs with both elements short are naturally shorter 
than those with one element long; and the latter are, of course, 
shorter than those with both elements long. Compare— 

bhai, that; and bhai, brother 
ditius, he gave it; and sius, sew it 
dads, devil ; and khaus, eat it 

dua, prayer; and dua, second 
ia“nd™, innocent; and dhid, obtained. 

The question of the relative quantity of the various elements is 
delicate one. But length is an important condition of prominence. 
In a rising diphthong the second element is longer than the first. 
In a falling diphthong, the first is longer than the second element; 
and an even diphthong generally has almost equally short or equally 
long elements. Compare the list in II. 3.(1). 

As the tone falls generally on the first element, it makes it shorter 
than the normal element in a toned syllable, 

Nasality generally tends to make the nasal or nasalized element 


longer. 
Il. 6. Treatment of some Common Diphthongs 


The following diphthongs are important in the sense that the 
number of words containing them is very large. They are arranged 
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below i in the order of frequency : 
fH}, [44], [4e], [08], foe], (4i], [Fe], Is [ei], [44], [40], and 
others. 


Il. 6. i. [id] 


Like other dipthongs with ea as their first element, the vowel 
quality of [iA] i is rather indistinct. [i] i is rather confused with the 
semi-vowel [j]. Anyhow the diphthongal sound is more evident. 
after retroflex consonants than before others. Compare— 

dhid (in dhid putra, progeny); and dhid, got 
viJi*A, married; and kul, beaten. 

Also note the same in vadhia” ', bribes, kathia”, saddles, etc, 

The diphthong has two distinct values, one when stressed and 
the other after a stressed syllable. Compare— 

kutid, beaten, and kuti, hut 
dhié, offspring, and vadbia, superior. 

In the latter position the diphthong is very certain. It is 
then an even diphthong. In the former position, it is a falling 
diphthong, the first element being longer and more prominent than 
the other. [i] ie stressed position is closer, although it is opcner 
than the plain fl. 

The nasal (ia7] is a sign of feminine gender, plural number, 
except in a few loan-words. Compare dhid”, daughters, via’, 
twenties, hid”, side-poles of a bed-stead ; but mid’, a Muslim Priest 
(Persian loan-word). 

[1a] occurs only in the final position, while its medial parallel is 
sometimes [ia]. Compare— 

dhi, daughter, dhia*, daughters, dhid‘ni, girls ; tria, third, 
triakul, a third party. 


Il. 6. ii. [id] 


The diphthong [ia] is found in all positions in a word, as in 
ida, innocent child; dhiard, day; kapia, cut (past tense). 

Ordinarily, it is a rising diphthong, but when the first element is. 
stressed or toned, it becomes a falling diphthong, because the tone 
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makes the first element much more prominent than the second 
element ; as in ki*d, of what sort, bi’d, stale. 

Post-stressed [ia] is an even diphthong. Compare kapia, cut, 
but pi*a, lying. 

The first element [i] is a subsidiary member of the simple vowel 
[i] and can be confused with [e]. 


Il. 6. iii. [ed] 


The diphthong [ea] is clear in a stressed or toned position, 
otherwise it is easily confused with [ia]. Comparce— 
bha’rea, sister’s son, sone”a, message, ke*A, of what sort, and 
sed, made wet, bhairea, O bad onc. 
After a stressed syllable, the diphthong is distinctly [ia], eg., 
ma‘rid, O friend, pa*ria, O help. 
In a stressed or toned position, the diphthong is even, or else, 
it is a rising diphthong. Compare sane%d, and bhairea above. 
[e4] occurs as a terminational diphthong, and therefore [a] is 
always closer than the normal [a]. 


II. 6. iv. [oa] 


[oa] is an even diphthong, asin dod, second, dhoa, gift. As 
a word by itself, it is pronounced with a tone on the first element 
and means “the same”. When accompanied by a tone, itis a 
falling diphthong. 

The monosyllabic quality of [od] is evident in both toned and 
toneless positions. Compare with the above, valto‘d, a metal 
pitcher ; to%A, pit; co“A, water spring ; and go*a, cowdung. 

[oa] is a terminational diphtheng. 


Il. 6. v. [ua] 


[ea] is a rising diphthong, the first element being shorter, and 
closer ; and therefore occurs in the middie as well as at the end of a 
word, Compare— 
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Judni, youth ; xuari, wretchedness; and dua, prayer; dhud, 
get washed, 


The terminational [ua] is, however, rare. © 

The diphthong is never found with a tone. When stressed, the 
second element becomes opener and the first closer, Compare— 

na’l vaina” ta~ cuati miarus, (if) not goes then fire brand 
strike him ; and duani de:s pare, two annas give him away. 

The nasal [wa] is rare, as in hua“gua, to cry. 


il. 6. vi. [ua] 


The diphthong [ua] is a falling diphthong, the [4] element being 
much more prominent than [a], which is distinctly shorter and 
dess audible. 

It occurs only in the final position. Even the grammatical 
[aa] is transformed into [wa] in she medial position. Compare— 

Jaa, gambling, but Judrld, gambler 
dud, second, but dudthi, marriage by exchange of brides. 

The first element of the diphthong is more open and less round 

than the simple [a]. Compare— 
bhar, charity, and bhda, father’s sister 
sur, swine, and sda, a big needle. 

With a tone, [ua] is more distinctly monosyllabic than otherwise. 
Compare— ea 

sla, needle, and saa, red ‘| 
Jud, gambling, and bu’, door. ao wall 

In a polysyllabic word, the quality of the two elements of [a] : 
‘changes when the preceding syllable is stress:d. [tu] becomes opener 
and shorter, while [a] is also reduced. Compare— 

guraa, O Guru, and bakswa, buckle 
badada, O bad man, and daa, second. | 
Also compare guré and gurdua. 


Il. 6. vii. [il] 


The eiphthong [il] is rare. It is more distinct than any other 
diphthong with [3] as irs first element. 


RAT 
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tril, third (fem.), also the nasal form trit’, the three, 

Sometimes the enclitic i, an abbreviated form of hi, alone, is 
so closely combined in a connected speech with a word ending in 
simple [i], that the effect is the diphthong [11] ; e.g. 

dhii ta” ca"gis—Her daughter alone is good 
i de ca—Give twenty even. 

In the diphthong, fi], initial as well (33 final, is shorter and: 
opener than the normal [i]. Compare dhi and dhfi. 

[ii] is an even diphthong. 


Il. 6. viii. [ed] 


[el] is a falling diphthong in English, but in Awankari it seems. 
to lie midway between a falling and an even diphthong ; and Iam 
inclined to call it an even diphthong. Compare— 

devi and dei, a name 
levi (Muslims), and lei (Hindus), paste. 

Further examples are— 
motrei, step-mother 
bho’rei, sister’s daughter 
beiman, dishonest. 


{el] is usually a terminational diphthong. Medially, its sonority 
is shifted to the second element. In the final position the vowel 
quality of the second element is uncertain. The diphthongal value 
of [ed] is full in the media} Position, Compare— 

bha*rei and beiman above. 

When accompanied by a stress or tone, it is a falling diphthong ;. 
€.2., bel, Stale, and ke’l, of what sort. 

In its ordinary position, ie., at 


the end of words, it generally 
denotes the feminine gender. 


Il. 6. ix. [Al] 


[ai] is a falling diphthon 
very evident when it is us 
second element is heard mo 
But in both cases 


8 and thediphthongal quality of it is. 
ed with a high tone. It is then that the 
re like a simple vowel than a semi-vowele 
» ie. with or without a tone, [ai] is a clear 
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diphthong. Compare bharJAi, brother’s wife; val, ploughing ;. 
di, nurse ; 841, money in earnest ; Javai, son-in-law. 

Both the elements are weakened and they become shorter than 
the normal types. [4], however, is closer, and fi] opener. 

In compound words, when the diphthong is followed by stress,. 
the first element is closer still and the second element much shorter, . 


Compare— 
bhai, well, and bhai ram, a name 
sai”, a mendicant, and sai” dittd, a name. 
fad] isa very common diphthong in Awankari. It occurs with 


or without a tone, with or without nasalization, stressed or un-- 


stressed. Compare— 
s4i1, earnest money si", a mendicant 
sl, breathing time bevisa’l, unreliability 
saivditta, a name. 


Il. 6.x. [ai] 


[ad] isa falling diphtnong. [a] in the diphthongal position is 
more truly central than the simple [a] in gap, gossip, vat, again, 
etc. Examples— 

val, account book gal, went (fem.) 
duta’i, double cloth moakali, maize. 

In a stressed or toned position, the diphthong becomes even, the 
two elements acquiring equal prominence. Compare— 

mar gai (died) and mar gai (abuse) . 
sai” pai (slept) and pa‘l rami (keep lying). 

Pre-accentual or post-accentual [ai] is clearly a rising diphthong. 

As such it never occurs in the beginning of a word. It is a termi- 
national diphthong and denotes feminine gender of fa words. 
With a tone the diphthong stands as a word by itself: a°a, was. 

The nasal diphthong [at’] occurs in nai”, not; cal, an onoma- 

topoetic sound ; tai’, ready, etc. 


Il. 6. xi. [oi] 


[ol] is an even diphthong. The first element is not more: 


i eat 


IARAY 


Un. words of vocative case, 
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saudible than the second. It occurs at the end of a word. 


The first element i is closer and shorter than the simple vowel [o]. 
The second element [i] is opener and weaker than even the final 
[i] i in roti, bread ; ; bodi, hair-tuft, etc. somata 

loi, blanket ; rasol, kitchen ; ; dhoi, result. 

In a stressed position the elements are further reduced. Cf— 

loi, blanket, and khaloi, (she) stood. 

With a tone, the diphthong asa whole becomes opener. Cf— 

lol, blanket, and Io’ is a festival 
tol, underground granary, and valto’l, a mc-tal pitcher. 

The nasal form of the diphthong is not very common. Exam- 
ple—do* i > both. 

Usually the diphthong [od] i is transformed into [oe] in Awan. 


-Compare paroe’, you may wreath 5 dhoe’, >» you may wash; ree’, 


te 
"you may weep; and Punj. parol” 5 dho!” 9 FO, ctc. 


I. 6. xii. [di] 


[sat] i is a falling diphthong, the [a] element being more audible 
than [i], especially when [&] is toned. Compare— 
dbuyi, smouldering fire khodhui, big needle 
stil, gallows sii, needle 
bari, tawny cow bai, mouth-cover for calves, 
When pronounced with a high tone, the first element becomes 
‘opener and the diphthong is then an even diphthong. The diph- 
shotigal quality becomes more distinct in a toned position; as in 


trd’f i, still born; khu’f 4, well. 


In a stressed position the second element also becomes considere 
cably opener. Note khodhai and trai above. 


The diphthong [ua] i is usually used at the end of a word. The 


- only samples of medial [41] occur in words ending the enclitic 


“€, as in stic, i in the needle; ; bitic, i in the mouth-cover ; etc. 


Il, 6. xiii. fie] 


Like [#4], the vowel quality of [i] i in [ie] is sometimes doubtful. 
the diphthongal quality is very distinct. 
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phatie, O Phati marie, O bad one 
Jhalie, O foolish girl dhie, O daughter. 
The vowel value of [1] is also fairly full after labial and velar 
consonants. Cofnpare— 
napie, we may catch and talie, we may fry 
rakbie, we may keep Anie, we may bring 
Jagie, we may keep awake phasie, we may be entangled. 
The purest [1e] occurs after aspirated velar consonants, oF in 


toned position. Compare— 


{ 
calie, let us go cakhie, let us taste 
t : t . 
catie, let us lick caghie, Ict us give 
t H : 
cabie, Ict us cat marsie, clegics 


tasie, tortures. 
[ie] is an even diphthong. With stress or tone it is a falling 
. diphthong, because [3] becomes longer, closer and more prominent. 
Cf. calie, let us go, and cali’e, 40th day (oblique), marsi’e, elegies. 
The diphthong [fe] is usually terminational. It is medial 
before the enclitic -c, as in 
cali*ec, during 40 days; siee, in cold. 


Il. 6. xiv. [ae] 


{de] isa falling diphthong. It occurs at the end of words, 
except that it is medial in case of nouns with enclitic c (in) and in 
verbs ending in -m, (an abbreviated form of Punj. hain, are) or 2 
pronominal suffix. 

Examples of terminational [ae] are :— 


tae, uncles udae, may fly 

sa‘e, hares khde, may eat | 
ra‘e, way (obliquc) de, they came 

hae, Ha sadae, were called ae 


mae, O mother. ; 

Examples of medial diphthong are— 

taec, in the uncle ' 

den, they have come 

vi7Jd4es, he spoiled them. 

[de] retains its monosyllabic quality whether it is toned or tone- 
less, stressed or unstressed. 


peo ee LE lll 
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The first element is closer and more centralized than the simple 
[a]. [e] is opener and shorter than the normal vowel. 
In repetition a subsidiary member of the phoneme [ae] sounds 
somewhat like [ae] as in hae mae, for hae mae, Ha, mother; hae 


hae, Ah, Ah. 


Il. 6. xv. [oe] 


[oe] is a pure diphthong both with and without a tone, e.g. 


peroe, he may wreath go*e, cow-dung cakes 
soe, soya beans lo“e, iron 
moe, the dead co“e, springs, etc. 


In a toned position, however, it is clearer. 

The first element of [oe] is shorter, closer, more protruded and 
rounded than the simple vowel. [e] is also shorter, more backward 
and weak than the normal type. Compare— 

bore, sacks, and boe, poor 
gore, the white people, go*e, cowdung cakes 
rore, pebbles, and niroe, the healthy. 

Examples of medial [oe] show it before the enclitic -e, or verbal 
termination -n, as in toec, in the pit; valto%ec, in the caldron. 

Terminational [oe] is quite common as in roe, they wept; 
pho’e’, drops; khaloe*, you may wait; oe, O. 

Also note the words above. 


IL. 6. xvi. [io] 


iy. . F 

[io] is a falling diphthong. Both elements are weaker and 
shorter than the normal types. It is a terminational diphthong. 

It occurs in: 


jo, live (imp.) kurio, O girls 

nopto, be caught dhio, O daughters 
thio, become (imp.) galio”, from the street 
dandio’, from the precipice etc. 
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Il. 6. xvii. [do] 


[do] is very common in Awankari. 

The first element is closer than the normal vowel. It is closer 
still in a toned position, as in 14°0, put down ; va%o, plough. 

The diphthong has prominence on the first member, which 
is longer and closer than the other one. Hence it isa falling 
diphthong. 

In nasal form it is found in such words as mao’, cat; ra%o’, 
from the way ; baldo*, from a calamity. 


Il. 6. xviii. [40] 


[au] is a falling diphthong, common in Awankari. The [a] is 
closer and rounder than the simple vowel. The second element is 
opener than the normal [4]. It is less round than the simple type. 

[4a] is a terminational diphthong and clear, too. Examples 


are— 
khad, eater bhirdt, brother (obl.) 
udad, destroyer maa, mother (obl.) 
caldt, workable sAu, a gentleman 
kad”, a nickname pau’, itching disease (obl.). 


In toned position, the first element is still closer and shorter, 
as in Jha*d, hog-like ; 14*4, one who takes down. 


Il. 6. xix. Miscellaneous 


The other diphthongs occur only sporadically, generally as 
incidents of Sandhi. Of these the following are comparatively 
important— 

[ae] is a rising diphthong, and the second element in it is much 
opener than the final element in [aie]. It is longer too. 

The distinction is marked in stressed or toned syllables. 
Compare— 

al’e, were, and ra‘e, remained 
gale, went, and pae, lay 
sai”e, for 100, and sa“e, if he endures. 


a 
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The first element [a] becoming forward, the diphthong is often 
confused with [aie]. 

In [ai*e] the [ai] is closer and the [e] opener than the simple 
{ai] and [e] respectively. In a toned or stressed position its diph- 
thongal quality is remarkably distinct. Compare— 

gaie, gone trai‘e, the three 
ai‘e, were saie, 100 (obl.) 
Jaie, Jai (name—oblique). 

In [ee] both [e]s are short, though the second fe] is longer than 

the final [e] in de, give, or bhaire, bad ones. Compare— 


same“e, messages see, made wet 
lee, soil (oblique) de’e™, the sun (oblique). 
It is an even diphthong and becomes falling one in a toned 
position. 


[ire], even normally, also becomes a falling diphthong when used 
with a tone. Compare— 
ste, big needles and ct*e, mice 
dite, second ones bis*e, doors. 
[au] is an even diphthong. The second clement [a] is opener 
and less round than the simple vowel. Compare— 


su, delivery 14, hot wind 

and 
gat, cow Ja*t, blood 
vatau’, brinjal cat’, for four 
bad’, much lad’, itching pain. 


The nasal form is commoner. 
[au] is the medial correspondent of [ad]. In this cas [u] is closer 
and rounder than in [ad]. It is a rising diphthong. Examples— 
dots, devil (in endearment) shodr, wisdom. 
In [id], both elements are weaker and shorter than their simple 
proto-types. It occurs only at the end of words. Examples are: 
p14, father (obl.) ; dhid, daughter (obl.) ; pia’, gnat. 
In [eo] the two elements are closer than the normal vowels. It 
is an even diphthong. Example:— 
deo, give ; deo’, demon ; seo, mak- wet. 
[io] is a closer form of the d'phthong [eo] and is heard in rapid 
speech. Compare— 
ghio, ghee di‘o’, the sun. 


Bae 
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ENUMER ATION. 


9, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


(i) NasALITY. 
(ii) Tone. 
(iii) WipTH. 
(iv) Quantity. 
(v) GLIDEs 


3. Tue TripHTHONGAL ELEMENTS. 


(i) Risinc TRIPHTHONGS. 

(ii) FALLING TRIPHTHONGS. 

(iii) LeveL TRIPHTHONGS. 

(iv) IniTiaLLy Prominent TRIPHTHONGS. 
(v) Finatty Prominent TRripHTHONGS. 
(vi) MepIALLY PROMINENT TRIPHTHONGS. 


4, TETRAPHTHONGS. 


ii. 1. Enumeration 


The following triphthongs are obtainable in Awankariee 
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¥4ed, aid - ded, came phaia, patch 
paed, put akaia, teased (caus.) 
cae, took up maia, starch 
khavdaea, made to eat viJa‘ia, was married. 
44 - phada, brother 
ndid, O barber 
ma{a”, women in marriage party 
Bokeal 14°, O Elahi, a name. 
D dio - m4io, O women 
sdio”, from advance money 
*4£eo, dio - deo, have you come 
pdeo, put (with pron. suffix) 
dod - 404, you had to come 
sa*vaoa, you had to make sleep 
aa - khadaa, he is to eat it, mind you 
vi'Jaua, he is to waste it, mind you 
Aud - khaud, he is to eat it, mind you 
adaui, he is to flee with it, mind 
Ade - khade, he is an eater 
khade’, are you an eater? 
Ado - cdto, are you to lift it up? 
; udato, are you to flee with it ? 
aid- ninanvala, son-in-law of husband’s sister 
sbaia”, things 
gaia, she is gone 
afd - dkhaid, you had said 
lemamics ‘ vekhoid, you had seen 
Alo - gaio, are you (fem.) gone? 
L a‘io, you were (fem.) 
15A~ au 4 - baud, devil 
mata, Mahu plant 
| atie ~- hate, devils 
la‘de, it is blood 
ial - thiai, has become of you 
dhiai, have you obtained 
ica - bhotriea’, to the nephew 


*Tle two forms of the sam: tiphikeng in slaw and rapid speech have been 
shown with an asterisk mark, 
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mi‘ed”, to the rain 
ide - Jamid*e’, linseed (obl.) 
teal, iad - ca"geal, goodness 
pe'dtidi, learning 
vadial, greatness 
eal - peal, it is lying for you 
dheai, you have obtained 
eed - deed, he had to give 
seed, you had to drench 
edd - dei, if he had given to you 
be“ia™, stale (pl.) 
bha’reid’, to the niece, nieces 
ele - dele, O Devi 
bha‘reile, O niece 
eaio - ge“aios, [ had gone to him 
alia - galiaJi, Gaya 
aiid, was 
aleau - gaieaa, you had gone 
rai’e“aas, I had lived with him me 
*aleo, alio - pai’eo, you are lying | 
gaiio, you have gone 
rai‘ios, we had lived with him 
*oea, oid - moid, dead 
hoia, became 
lo*ia, iron 
of4 - rasoid, cook 
; mois”, the dead (fem.) 
oie - moie, O dead one (endearment) 
loie, O my blanket 
lo“ie, O Lohri 
004 - hood, if you had been 
khalooa, if you had stayed 
ude - rude, may make weep 
dhude, may get it carried 
udi - dhuai, charges for carrying 
dui’, prayers 
&id - suid”, needles 
cal”, mice 
dio - cb’io, O mice 
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buio’, from the mouth-cover 
ule - khuje, well (obi.). 


Ill. 2. General Characteristics 


Triphthongs in Awankari do not generally occur in independent 
SHARA words. But as phonetics is concerned more with speech than with 
0 isolated vocables, their mention is rather important. Moreover, 


the writer of these lines has not seen any work on Modern Indo- 
Aryan Languages in which triphthongs have been systematically 
treated. This article may suggest some lines of research. 

The existence of triphthongs strengthens the theory of the pre- 
sence of diphthongs in the dialects and justifies a thorough exami- 
nation of the latter in the last chapter. 

Awankari triphthongs are always terminational except when 
a pronominal suffix with consonant follows. Examples— 

maid”, women, maid“n, they are women 
aia, came, aids, he has come to him. 


Ill. 2. i. Nasality 


Almost all the triphthongs occur also in their nasal or nasalized 
form. Nasality begins with the first element, increases in the medial 
and is strongest in the final element. 


anes See examples above and also note— 
aia”, hast thou come ? ali*A”, we were 
I gae“A, thou hast to sing ai*io’, you were 

15Aq ghinauda™, I am to make rude™, make him weep 
: him take 


ae"o, thou came 


eit co roia”, by weeping 
re 9 ws. 


HI. 2. ii. Tone 


With regard to the tone, 


the Awankari triphth behave like 
the diphthongs, i.e. ag estas 


» the tone occurs on the first element which 
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consequently becomes prominent. Compare— uy 
pha’, gallows and 1a‘ia, O Elahi he 
ra’e, way (obl.) paeo, put | 
vA%a, about to plough vauo, are you about to plough Ab 
viJa*do, you are to get him 4 | 
married i 
1a4, blood maa, Mahu plant 
la*te, blood (obl.) 
be’l, stale bea”, stale (pl.). 
It may be observed that the tone on the triphthongs is neither 
so high nor so strong as on the diphthongs. The latter 1equiring Ae 
jess energy than the former can afford to have a stronger and 


higher tone. Compare also diphthongs and simple vowels, which i(: {! 
have a still higher tone, e.g. if: 


14%, take down but 14k, she was taken down 
ru’, soul bua, door at 
le’, lick be‘i, stale. 


No triphthong is found to take a [i], [v] or [bh] liaison. 


111. 2. iti. Width 


In the articulation of Awankari triphthongs, the movement of 
the tongue from the back to the front elements or vice versa, and 
from the back to the front and again to the back element, or from 
the front to the back and again to the front element, is very quick. 
The following are narrow triphthongs, the distance between their 
elements being shortest— 


[aoa] [aaa] [ele] 
[aa] [iad] [ooa] 
[ato] [eal]. 


The others may be called wide triphthongs. But the width 
between elements is not at all so great as in the case of diphthongs. 
Here the front vowel-elements tend to go back and the back ones 
come forward to effect closer progressive continuity. Compare— 


dhai, 2 1/2 and bbaia, brother-in-law 

ghindd, one who makes a ghinate, he is to make a thing 
j thing give ; give 

Sak, went gaio, you have gone. 


ee ————— 
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I. 2. iv. Quantity 


A triphthong is, naturally, longer than a diphthong. Asa ! 
rule, it behaves like the latter under conditions of stress, tone and 
nasality. Examples— 


ical ghindte, he is to make a thing give 
, ghinate’, you are to make a thing give 
3HARA 14%Ue*, he is to get it down 
D die nal, with a claim 


bhaie, the brother (obl.) 
la“fe, let us take it down, or Elahi (obl.) 
girdie” kol, with the villager. 

As regards the comparative quantity of the various triphthongs, 
there is nothing particular. As in diphthongs, length depends on 
; the extent of glide and width and the comparative quantity of the 
elements, 
| Note-—The characteristic features of various triphthongal ele- 
ments have been discussed in the next section. 


Il. 2. v. Glides 


The conditions of glides are almost the same as for diphthongs. 
I give the ideal place to the following narrow triphthongs— 
{ 404] khdod, you had to eat 
nahdoa, you had to bathe 
ie [ood] dhood, you had to wash. 
A very delicate and faint glide is suspected in the following— 
: [aud], [add], eal], [atro], iad], ede]. 
15A~ The wide triphthongs are all on the suspicion line, the glide 
being considerably clear in those containing [i] and [4] both. 
Triphthongs of the latter class are [ani], [uid], [aie] and [aio]. 
Triphthon gs containing [i] and [i] have usually [j] glide, those 
containing [4] and {u] elements have [v] glide, and those contain- 
| ing both are differently articulated by different speakers. 
; it may be remembered again that this glide is not equivalent to 
; liaison [j] or [v]. Vide HL. 23 above. 
Compare examples given in the beginning of the chapter. 
Almost all triphthongs are clear in a toned syllable. 
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Il. 3. The Triphthongal elements 


Awankari triphthongs may be classified into six groups in respect 
(ofthe prominence of their clements. It is extremely difficult to 
give them suitable terms, which have still to be invented, I prefer 

to represent them as below*— 


(i) Rising Triphthongs ee oe 
(ii) Falling Triphthongs Ty 
(iti) Level Triphthongs —- = = 
(iv) Initially prominent Triphthongs iit 
(v) Finally prominent Triphthongs co a 
(vi) Medially prominent Triphthongs. TL 


Ill, 3. i. Rising Triphthongs 


In this group may be placed the following triphthongs: [aid], 
fold], [aio], {aua] and [ade]. 

The prominence of the elements rises from the first to the second 
and from the second to the third clement. The final element is 
longer than the medial and the medial is longer than the initial 
¢lement. 

As compared with the simple vowels all the elements of these i 
triphthongs are short. : 2 

The medial element which is Uy or [4] is closer than either of 
the other two. Similarly the initial element which is either [a] or 
fa] is closer than the final. 

It need not be reiterated that the clements of Awankari triph- 
thongs are shorter and closer than the same in diphthongs. 

Compare— 
dhia’, daughters, and vata”, account books 
dua, second, and haua, devil 
ste, big needles, and hate, devils. 


wo 5 SUE DIS nec dicsnat 
*Arabic figures represent the oruer of elements in a triphthone. 


a ——— 


3HARA 
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As regards their monosyllabic quality, these triphthongs occupy 
an intermediate position : there is a slight impression of [v] glide in 
[aud] and [ade], and of [j] in the other three. 


Ill. 3. ii. Falling Triphthongs 


These triphthongs have again either [&} or [1] in the middle, 
which is always preceded by a longer clement. Hence, perhaps, 
these triphthongs occur in their pure form only when toned. The 
monosyllabic quality of toneless triphthongs of this group is suffi- 
ciently doubtful. To some hearers, especially in slow speech, there 
is an impression of a disy!lable because of a semi-vowel audible 
before the final element. 

The triphthongs in this group are as follow— 

[ato], [Ad4!, [Ao], [Aud], [ate], [Aud], fefe], [eid], [ole], 
[oid] and [aid]. 

The initial element in these triphthongs is the longest and the 
most prominent. The medial element is closet than either of the 
other two. It is also longer than the final element. Under the 
influence of a preceding or following open vowel, the medial element 
is opener than its normal prototype. 

Of all, the rising and falling triphthongs are most doubtful in 
their monosyllabic quality, except in a toned syllable. See examples 
under III. 1. 


Ill. 3; iti. Level Triphthongs 


In this class of triphthongs are included the following— 
[eaio], [aieo}, [aieau] 
Allthe elements are equally long and equally prominent, 
although they are shorter than the simple vowels. 
The final element in [eaio] and [aieo] is opener and in [aiezu] 
closer than the final type in a diphthong. Compare— 
deo, demon and gaieo, you have gone 
geaio, thou hadst gone 
geaa, you go and gaieaa, you had gone. 
Thesc triphthongs are quite pure in quality. 


aw ae 
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Ili. 3. iv. Initially Prominent Triphthongs 


The following triphthongs belong to this category— 

: [Aid], [404], [io], [iad], [eat], [atid], [atio], and [oid]. 

In these triphthongs the primary prominence is on the first 
element and the secondary prominence on the last. The medial 
element is the shortest and the initial element longer than the final. 
Compare with them the falling triphthongs which also are initially 
prominent but there is no secondary prominence on their last element 
which is least prominent therein, 

The length of the elements is very much reduced from their 
yalue as simple vowels and also as diphthongs. The medial element 
is opener than its normal type, so that [i] sounds like [e] and [a] 
lke [a]. The initial and final elements of these triphthongs are 
closer and shorter than those of the same types in diphthongs. 
Compare— 

khod, a product of milk, and khoia (doublet) 
4o, come, and aio, have you come ? 
ai*4, was, and aiid (doublet). 

These also are pure Awankari triphthongs; there is no imprese 

sion of a glide in them. 


Ul. 3. v. Finally Prominent Triphthongs 


The triphthongs in this group are: 
[ied], [eed] and [ood]. 

They are very rare in Awankari. There is no glide audible in 
their articulation. But sometimes, i.e. in the speech of certain slow 
atticulators, a slight pause is felt after the second element. 

The third clement is primarily prominent and long, while the 
second prominence is on the first element which is, however, longer 
and closer than thesecond. The final clement is comparatively open. 

The medial element is closer than its normal type. The last | 
¢lement is opener than the normal vowel in final position. Ccf— 

‘ kha, eat, and khalooa, you had waited, or, peea (Reshi), was 
ying. 
Also compare de, give, and deed, he had given. 
These triphthongs have no glide. 


————————————— — 
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Hil. 3. vi. Medially Prominent Triphthongs 


In this category are the following triphthongs :— 

fide], [24a], [ude] and {uail. 

The medial element here is longer, opener and more prominent 
than either of the other two. The final element is opener than 
the simple vowel in final position or even the final element of a 
diphthong. Compare— 

ahi, daughter, dai, nurse, vadiai, greatness, Or Juai, a name 
de, give, mae, O mother, Jomia‘e”, linseed (obl.). 

The first element is longer than the simple vowel. But the 
other elements are very short as compared with their simple parallels. 

Like the triphthongs in Groups Nos. 4 and 5, those in this group 
are fairly pure and genuine as no glide is heard in the speech of 
the majority of speakers. 


Ill. 4. Tetraphthongs 


A tetraphthoug is, in fact, composed of two diphthongs which 
have a slight pausc between them. They behave like diphthongs 
as regards glide, tone and nasality, Like the triphthongs they are 
also terminational. The only examples are : 

[aiail, [aed] - gaiai, have you sung? 
{oiai] - hoiai, has become of you 
fidia] - vadiaia”, greatnesses. 
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SINGLE CONSONANTS. 


, CULAssIFICATION. 


. ARTICULATION. 


. Consonants AS PHONEMES. 


ph, b, bh, t, th, d, dh, c, ch, J, Jh,. 
t, th, d, dh, k, kh, g, gh. 

(ii) NASALS—m, My n, n,n. 

(iii) Laterats—l, L. 

(iv) RoLtep—[r - 

(v) FLappep—{[r]- 

(vi) Fricatives—f, 8, Z, sh, x, G, h. 

(vii) SEM1-VOWELS—Jj, V- 


(i) PLosives PROPER—P, 


Iv. 1. Classification of Awankari Consonants 
Awankari possesses 38 consonants, namely, {K], [kh], [g], [gh]>. 
{4h [el, [eb], J], Ub], b=]. it]. [gh], (ab fab], fel [e) [tbh (dl: 
fab}, [n} [ply [ph], [b], {bb}, fm) [il [xb (r], HL fH [v1 [st], 
ix] (sl, [b], [£], [z] [Gl 

Of these, [44], [m7], [4], [x] [€], [4] and {G] are allophones. See 


under ‘Articulation’. 


They may be classified in various ways. 


EE ————— 
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| The following chart explains the place and manner of formation 
| of Awankari consonants. 


1g 
| % 
a ba ° 
| 8 | 1 3 
4 | e{.|3ls,7%!% = 
g a 0:6 2 2 8 
wa} 2 e 18), 0: @& e 8 ¢ 
7 4 S S Boe a” oD vo = 
res i == ee 
a a oe eae a Beene an, k kh} 
Pp, ph: t, th, | i c,chi tt F 
Plosives | b,bh, | dy dh) JJh | dh] sgh} 
“Nasals m | | n | n” n nh EW 
er ar ae earn oe a ee ee ee fies aoe 
Lateral | wd Au a = 
Rolled as ri ae oe 
Meee ea W|p es ge oa ine area a aa | 
Flapped | PS en ae ee ee a 
Fricatives if Is, %! sh | x, G ue 
-_——— eS —— ame ae 
Semi-vowels' iv j | 
(2) 


With respect to the presence or absence of voice, Awankari con- 
sonants may be further classified thus— 

Voiced or flat (soft) consonants—[b], [d], [J], [a], [gl], [bh [db], 
[Jb], ab], [gh], i], Ch] [1], Ex], (x), fv) fe] (21, (~}, fa}, (4) [2° 

Voiceless or sharp (breathed) consonants—{p], It]; [eJs [¢] U1, 
[ph], [th], [ch], [th], [kh], [s], [sh], [x], [£]. 

(3) 

As regards presence or absence of aspiration these consonants 

may be further grouped as follows— 


Aspirared consonants—[ph], [bh], [th], [db], [ch], [Jh], (th) 
[db], [kh], [gh], [hb]. 

Non-aspirated consonants—[p}, [b], [ml], [t], (d], [a]; [cl Ub 
[n°]; [1 [4], [o, Ol Ie], [41 (41, ish], [x] [s], [2], (£1, [G] r) Ub 


Ar] and semi-vowels, 
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IV. 2. Consonants as Phonemes | 


The following minimal pairs are notable— 
A. Voiced and unvoiced—bar, width, par, feathers; kubba, hun- 
chback, kuppa,; flask ; dil, mind, til, mole; pid, jump over, pit, ‘ 
prickly heat; Jira, cummin seed, cira, turban; soJ, welling, | 
soc, thinking ; goda, knee, gota, frill; dik, bump, tik, to stay ; 

gol, round, koi, with ; lag, wilderness, luk, coal-tar; bhan, to talk 
il, pban, gnake’s hood ; libh, tresses, liph, to bend ; dhora, thorny 
hedge, thora, lite; madbra, dwarfish, mathra, a male name; 


Jhal, foolishness, chal. current; riJh, to be cooked, rich, bear; 
dhuk, to come up, thuk, to get beaten 5 sadh, barren, sath, sixty ; 
ghan, big mass, khan, mine; iagh, pass on, Jakh, hundred 
thousand ; zar, Moncy, SAT, reed ; roza, fast, rosa, displeasure. 

B. Plosives and semi-vowels—bar, width, var, bridegroom ; sabun, 
soap, SAvun, rainy month ; Jala, niche, jala, O God. 

C. Lateral, rolled and flapped—lor, need, ror, hard particles ; bola, 
pebble, bora, sack ; burd, saw-dust, bura, neckless (pitcher) ; bol, 
first line of a song, bor, dip. 

D. [a] and [r]—goda, knee, gora, lump of cotton; sada, our, 
sara, jealousy ; gad, reel, gar, stony place. 

D.—Dentoalveolar [s] and Palatoalveolar [sh] —ser, 2 lbs. sher, tiger ; 
sala, wife’s brother, shald, as God wills; tas, plate, tash, playing 
cards. 

E.—Aspirates and non-aspirates—phat, wound, pat, silk; lepa, quilt, 
lep, plaster ; bhara, brown, bard, saw-dust; ubhur, rise, ubur, 
speak; thak, tired, tak, see; cith, grind, cit, mind; dhora, 
thorny hedge, dora, a couplet ; padh, journey, pads wind; chat, 
sack, cat, lick; rach, tools, rac, teased ; Jhul, wrapping sheet, Jul, 
go; sujb, strike, suJ, swell ; thok, beat, tok, forbid; guth, corner, 
gut, thick ; dhola, a song, dola, a small pitcher ; gadh, tie a knot, 
gad, to sow; kho*, habit, ko*, 11/2 miles; lakh, hundred thousand, 
lak, waist; ghori, marc, gor!, reel; lagha, passage, jaga, wound 
on animal’s back. , } 

 Dentals and  cerebrals—talli, palm of hand, talli, bell; gut, 
braid, gut, thick ; thap, to pat, fhap» to {old ; hath, hand, bath, 
perseverance; had, boundary, bad, bones; kadh, wall, kadh, 
draw out. 


———— 
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IV. 3. Articulation of Consonants 


IV. 3. i. Plosives Proper 


Plosive consonants are formed by complete closure of the air | 
passage during an appreciable time ; the air is compressed (generally 


onal ; j 
by the action of the lungs) and, on release of the closure, issues 

a ‘suddenly, making an explosive sound or ‘plosion ’. 
O There are 20 plosive consonants in Awankari dialect, as shown 


: in the previous table and as detailed below : 
| Breathed plosives. —Unaspirated {p]> [t] [e]> fe], [1 
Aspirated [ph], [th], [ch], [eh], [ish]. 
Voiced plosives—U naspirated [b], [41, [5]> [dJ, {g] 
Aspirated [bh], [db], [Jh], [db], [gh]. 
With regard to the organ or place of articulation, these plosives 
‘may be classified thus— 
bilabials - [p], [ph], [b], [bh] 
dentals - [t], [th], [d], [db] 
palatoalveolars - [ce], [ch], [J], [Jb] 
| cerebrals - {t], [gh]; [4 [ab] 
gutturals - [kx], [kb], [g], [gh]. 


IV. 3. i(a). [pl 


[p] is a breathed (voiceless) bi-labial sound, Both the lips come 

together and close the air-passage. Then there is a sudden explo- 

sion of air through the mouth while the nasal passage is entirely 
closed by the soft palate. The vocal chords keep apart. The 
15A\ tongue remains practically in its resting position. The normal 


value of [p] occurs before open vowels. 
In a word it can occur initially, medially and finally, as in 

potra, grandson thapi, dung cake 
| pap, sin sidpa, mourning gathering 
| paitra, a movement trap, name of a village 

putur, son top, hat 

pit, to lament trap, to jump 

apna, own ghup, pitch-dark. 


opr4, stranger 


7 Sa 


| 
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IV. 3. i(b). [ph] 


[pb] is aspirated [p]. The articulation is similar, but the 
plosion ig more copious and vigorous. The tension of the lips is Alten 
greater, Hence the puff is violent and escapes in a fairly good : 
volume. Examples— i : 


Initial Medial vo 
phosi, dung nepha, place for string in the . y 
trousers Vi 
phahaira, wooden spade phuphi, aunt 
pha’, gallows Japhi, wrestling 
phind’, flat-nosed. phaphur, hollow. 
Final 


liph, splzen 
huph, close ! 
leph, quilt. 


IV. 3. i(c). [b] 


The voiced correspondent of [p] is [b]. The vocal chords are 
closed to vibrate, thus producing voice. Examples are— 


Initial Medial 
bari, window Jabbi, name of a village 
boli, dialect gubi'd, name of a person 
beda, blank sabtin, soap 
bali, bull-terrier sabab, reason 
bair, string on a spinning arbang, obstinate. 
wheel. 
Final 
sab, Sahib, a white man Janab, Sir 
rab, God garib, poor. 


IV. 3. i(d). [bh] 
{bh] is a voiced bi-labial aspirated plosive corresponding to the 


voiceless [ph]. The position of articulating organs is the same as 
that for [b]. The lips are rather tense as in the case of [ph]. In 


————— 
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or final consonant. Gompare— 

Initially Medially 
dhure, fie vadhik, in excess 
dhboti, a cloth sidb:a, straight 
dhi, daughter radho, a name 
dhidra, day madhani, churn. 
dhirkhand, fruit of a tree. 

Finally 
kadh, wal! 


semadh, tomb 
! sedh, straightness. 


IV. 3. i(i). [cl 


[c] isa palatoalveolar voiceless plosive, more inclined towards 
the palate than to the alveola. The front of the tongue comes in 
contact with the hard palate while the backward part of the teethe 
ridge is just touched by the blade. The affricate [tsh] does not 
exist in Awankari. 

Compare in this connection Kahuni and Punjabi consonants 
{Dr. S. Varma, p. 75; and Dr. Jain, p. 59)*. Compare— 


Initially Medially 
cor, thief kact, knife 
cA’, Ao succa, pure 
cunnl, a cloth muciani, wife of a cobbler 
~ caa’dhri, a title. clei, little finger. 
Finally 
Jac, method dhidric, in a day 


A mec, measure khuruc, scratch, 


IV. 3. i(j). [ch] 


[ch] is aspirated [c]. It is, however, more forward than the 


*] have tried all combinations, consonant-groups, double or long consonants and 
also these consonants in final possition ; and I am convinced that there is no friction 
in the articulation of these sounds. 
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latter. Here, of course, the contact of the tongue with the palate 
and the alveola is equally shared. It is more purely a palato- 
alveolar plosive consonant than [c]. Examples— 


Initial Medial 
chole, gram pachra, basket 
chuni, cover puchul, tail 
chitta, peevish karchi, ladle 
cha”, shade. mocha, cut. 
Final 
nich, sneeze vach, span of the mouth 
puch, ask kach, armpit. 


IV. 3. i(s). [J] 


[J] is the voiced correspondent of g[e]. Affricate [dz] does not 
exist in Awankari. 


Initial Medial 
Jakut, child ajur, flock of sheep 
Jaule, a preparation of Ja"Ji, members of a marriage 
flour party 
Jara, knot of hair sAJi, minstrels 
Jota, pair aJoka, to-day’s 
Jin, evil spirit. mauJa’, joys. 
Final 
bhaJ, break niha’J, an abuse 
daJ, dowry talbaJ, a utensil. 


Iv. 3. iQ). [Jb] 


[Sh] is a voiced correspondent of [ch] and aspirated [J]. It is 
normal before [r], [mn] and back vowels. In other conditions, it is 
more forward and is akin to Kahuni [Jh}].* Compare— 


Initial Medial 
Shat, peep boJha, pocket 
Jhik:4, low oJhri, flesh 


eo 


*Dr. S. Varma : “Laknda Phonetics’. 
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Jha", pubic hair m4Jha, of buffalo 
Jholdr, garden-well. baJhise”, you will be arrested, 
Final 
vidJh, acquire SheJh, bickering 
kriJh, fret puJh, wipe. 
~o 
A IV. 3. i(m).  [¢] 
q 
[t] is a retroflex (cerebral) unaspirated breathed plosive in Awan- 
kari. The tongue starts at the point between the hard palate and 
the soft palate and immediately after the release of contact (just 
at the time of plosion) curls back. It may be noted that the 
part of tongue in touch with the palate is considerably more than 
that for dentals or palatoalveolars. Compare— 
i Initial Medial 
; tikand, resort patvari, a village official 
! takre, Lahndi script pitna, quarrel 
| tana, witchcraft catti, fine 
. tisi, top Shate, swings 
tair, pony. bautri, bride, wife. 
Final 
vat, coil Sharit, bruise. 
kholvet, wings fot, note 
-— IV. 3. i(n). [th] 


In the articulation of [th], the aspirate correspondent of {tl 
5A the action of the tongue is comparatively strong. At the plosion, 

the tongue comes down much lower than in the case of {t].  [) 
is the most forceful plosive. Examples— 


| Bist “ 
thaina, smallish thurhi, an earthen cup 
thap"ka, nap aitha, sat 
thikri, potsherd athal, 28 
thar, coolness. bathul, a pot. 
8) 


muhéth, threshold guth, corner 
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ath, 8 moth, a kind of pulse 
pai th, 65. 


IV. 3. i(o). [d] 


{d] is the voiced correspondent of [t]- Examples are 


() _ 2) 
dain, witch kaudi, shell 
daci, she-camel vadki, old woman 
dode, pods vadera, bigger 
da’mni, a bat for washing goda, knee. 
clothes. 
(3) 
bhed, sheep pad, lane 
bod, close. bu“d, buttock. 


1V. 3. i(p). [db] 


[dh] is the aspirated voiced retroflex plosive consonant. It acts 
Yike other members of the retroflex family, but here, at the time of 
contact with the palate, the tongue becomes flat and consequenily 
plosion is rather suppressed, Gompare— 


0) @) 
dha“di, bonfire kadho, turn out 
dhil, delay sadha, wife’s brother-in-law 
dhivun, to obtain budh:a, old 
dhi’d, belly. medhi, lock of hair. 
3) 
de‘dh, | 1/2 sadh, barren 


da‘dh, powerfulness gavadh, neighbourhood. 


Iv. 3. i(q). [k] 
Awankari unvoiced guttural [k] is almost identical with Eng lish 


{k]. The back of the tongue closes the air passage when it comes 
in contact with the back ridge of the soft palate. The whole 
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‘lips is the same as for [b] but the nasal passage is open and the air 
.also passes through it. At the point of secondary articulation, the 
‘lower lip considerably comes down, as in mar, beating. But in 
‘an unstressed position there is very little coming down of the 
dower lip, asin mai” in bhas mai” kadun marna’, when have 
‘I to die? 
More examples— 


Initial Medial 
mawmti, turret camcea, spoon 
musalli, sweeper mama, uncle 
mashki, water-carrier samian, goods 
meca, measure. ca’mur, point. 

Final 

lagam, bridle um, ooze out 

tham, garlic lilam, auction 


kurum, bride’s or bridegroom’s father. 


IV. 3. ii(b). [x] 


[p] is an alveolar voiced consonant in Awankari. The tongue 
‘position for [t], [th], [d] and [dh] is certainly more forward than 
for [n], in which case the tip, together with the blade, of the tongue 
touches the teeth-ridge only. Compare— 


(a) (2) 
nak, nose nindn, husband’s sister 
nelger, cocoa-nut banni, a cloth 
netra, thong of churn me*rbani, kindness 
nisri, sugar. mona’, one who has his hair cut. 
(3) 
dukan, shop kan, ear 


i t : 
zin, saddle moashin, machine. 


IV. 3. ii(c). [a] 


In the articulation of [g], a voiced cerebral nasal plosive, the 
tip of the tongue is curled back against the ridge of the hard palate 
sand comes down as in the case of [t] and[dJ. At plosion, some ait 
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also passes through the mouth, while the nasal cavity is open 
throughout the period of stop and plosion. 
[a] does not occur initially. Medial and final [p] may be 
noted in— 
() 2) 
kana, one-eyed man, maund 
kanka™, wheat crops Javun, cooked saltish prep. 
son, beautiful * mukdn, condolence meeting 
harAmni, bastard (f-) phain, sister 
gavani, wife. stn, name of a tract. 


IV. 3. ii(c, d). [mn] and [a] 


In awankari proper, [m*] does not occur without the following 
palato-alveolar non-nasal_plosive, except, perhaps, in Reshi sub- 
dialect, in which, too, there is a slight [J] or [il like resonance. 
The tongue acts in the same way as for [J], except that in the 
articulation of [m"] it is laxer. 

[A] is a velar nasal and corresponds to [g]- 

The two consonants are unimportant, and fuller treatment may 
be expected in a study of some other Lahndi dialect where they are 
independent phonemes. In Reshi, too, there is a slight [J]-like 
resonance in the case of [o"] and [g]-like impression with [1]. 


Examples— 
[0] [4] 
in“Je, for nothing mang, ask 
van’ J, go vanga’, bracelets 
sapkun’J, slough dinga, curved, crooked 
mun’J, send. cung, handful. 


IV. 3. iii. Laterals 


Laterals are formed by placing an obstacle of the tongue in the 
centre of the air passage, SO that the air comes out from one or 
both sides of the obstacle. [i] and [+] in Awankari are the two 
lateral consonants, 


—————— 
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IV. 3. iti(a). [J 


In the articulation of Awankari [I] the tip and blade of the 
tongue touches the back portion of the teeth-ridge, somewhat near 
[n]-position. The back of the tongue also rises a little as the sound 
issues out of the vibrating vocal chords. The air, no doubt, comes 
from both sides of the tongue, but as I feel, more from right hand 
side than from the left. 

{l] in Awankari is an initial consonant. It may begin a word 
as well as a syllable. Some Hindus in the Awankari tract as 
already explained in the Introduction, do pronounce it in medial 
and final positions. 

{l] is a purely alveolar sound. 

lasdrd, corndia myxa 


les, glue ssa, weak 
lukai, people luni, butter. 
Hindus’ medial and final I] 
lala, father caul, rice 
pavli, weaver cakval, name of @ place 
maala, a name. sul, cholic pain. 


1V. 3. iii(b). [L] 


[t] is a very important and peculiar sound in Awankari. Itis 
an extremely difficult consonant for foreigners, and even for many 
other Lahndi speakers. Hindus, especially in big villages, cannot 
pronounce it. I had also to learn it with effort. As heard by me 
it is formed as follows :-— 

(a) Very immediately before the sound actually rises, the phar- 
yngal cavity is widened as in the articulation of Arabic [q]. 

(b) The epiglottis is raised. 

(c) The tip of the tongue is simultaneously curled back towards 
the hard palate, so as to close the air channel in the centre. 

(d) The back of the tongue is raised towards the soft palate. 


(e) The air escapes from both sides laterally and the tongue is 
lowered. 
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(f) The larynx rises higher than in the case of [I].* 
[ue] may be described as a lateral cerebral voiced consonant. 
Examples are— 


: matkat, Maliks mal, cattle 
gatma’, neck ofa pitcher phorot, poke 
or shirt 
suti, gallows khot, open 
mati, gardener akvaL, name of a village 
etc., etc. 


IV. 3. iv. Rolled [r] 


{r] is an alveolar rolled consonant. A rolled consonant in 
Awankari is formed in the following way : 

The tip of the tongue at the point of articulation is raised against 
the teeth-ridge and thus the air-channel is alternately closed and 
opened a number of times with such rapidity that the whole sound 
strikes the ear as forming a single consonant ; in other words, the 
tip of the tongue makes a very rapid succession of taps against the 
middle of the teeth-ridge. 

In the pronunciation of Awankari [r], the tip of the tongue 
tills twice, in normal conditions, against the teeth-ridge. [r] is 
fully pronounced in all positions of a word. Examples— 


(l) (2) 
ragra, botheration sokdri, mud-built granary 
rasa’, reins shorua, soup 
ran, wife nihara, bier 
rani, queen. urd, a kind of wheel for yarn. 
(3) ; 
satattur, 77 SArpAr, quite 
dar, distant zgarur, must 
kar, do. 


*As heard by another phonetician : 
Part of the tongue becomes shaped like a cup, and a large quantity of air ts 
collected in this cup, giving rise ta a sound partly somewhat similar to English (1] 
and partly scmewhat like Awankari {x}. If we take the tongue to the position 
for [x] and pronounce [I], we get the sound. 


—————— 
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[r] is a retrofiex [r]- 

The place of articulation of [r] is the same as of [¢]. In making 
this sound, the tip of the tongue curling back makes a single tap 
against the palate and then rapidly comes down with a flap against 
the upper part of the lower teeth-ridge. 

Awankari [r] may thus be described as a cerebral (retroflex) 
flapped plosive consonant. 

It never begins a word. 


Medially Finally 
pi’ra, a seat kar, lie 
trari, clapping kirdr, shopkeeper 
sara'd, burnt smell sir, sew 
kord‘l, pudding troy, break 
mokaura, an insect. trey, dew. 


IV. 3. vi. Fricatives 


Fricative consonants are formed by narrowing the air-passage to 
such an extent that the air in escaping produces a kind of hissing 
sound due to friction with the articulating organs. 

Awankari has the following fricative consonants, as shown in 
the table— 

(f}, [s]> {21 [sb]. [x], [G] and [b}. [f] is labio-dental, [s] and 
[z] dento-alveolar, [sh] palato-alveolar, [x] and [G] uvular and 
fh] glottal. 

Again, [f], [s], [sh] and [x] are breathed consonants; and [z]; 
[G] and [h], voiced consonants. 

Of these, [s] and [h] are most common. Next comes {sh]. [2], 
{f], [x] and [G] are found in about one hundred words each. 


IV. 3. vita). [£] 
[f] is a labio-dental correspondent of [ph]. In the articulation 


of [£], the inside of lower lip touches the upper tecth and the air 
escapes with a single friction. The tongue remains in position for 
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retracted [a]. [f] occurs in a number of words borrowed from: 
Persian, Arabic or English. Examples are— 

ag (2) 
fokir, beggar kAfur, atheist 
faz, army lifafa, envelope 
faida, gain kulfi, ice-cream 
farebi, cheat vafur, extra 
fel, fail. afsur, officer. 
(3) 
saa°f, anise fruit ashraf, gentleman 


suf, black rag of cloth kaluf, a dye 
suluf, purchases. 


IV. 3. vi(b).  [s] 


Awankari [s] is nearly the same as English [s]. The tip of the: 
tongue comes between the teeth and the blade rises towards the 
teeth-ridge, thus trying to narrow the air channel. There is. 
simultaneous raising of the front of the tongue towards the palate. 
The lower lip very slightly goes forward and is raised. 

Awankari [s] is thus a dento-alveolar voiceless fricative. 


Examples— 
() (2) 
saJJa, right kosa, lukewarm 
savani, wife bussa, un-ornamented 
sarfa, miserliness kasidd, embroidery 
situr, cotton-yarn. nisri, sugar 
(3) 
mes, pretence hamso’s, sorrow 


molihas, wife’s uncle’s wife akhius, he said to him. 


IV. 3. vi(c). [z] y 


[2] is the voiced correspondent of [s], but it is much less common: 
than the latter. Examples are— 
(1) (2) 


zian, loss mizman, guest 


———————— 
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zona’, adultery vazir, minister 
zaa’r, poison roze, fasts 
zaildar, a village official. izun, exchange. 
(3) 
havaz, sound Jahaz, ship 
daruz, crack fanz, army- 


IV. 3. vi(d). [sh] 


In the articulation of [sh] the tip of the tongue slightly touches 
the lower teeth, the blade appears to touch the upper teeth, and 
the front together with a part of the middle of the tongue is raised 
towards the hard palate. As the result of this tongue position, 
the air-channel is wider and longer than for [s]; and friction is 
greater because of the violence of breath and the tension of the 
tongue, The lips are laxer. 

Awankari [sh] isa palato-alveolar voiceless fricative consonant. 


-Compare— 
(1) (2) 
shala, may God wish it basba, hawk 
shikard, hunter moshin, machine 
sho‘ra, ashamed goshut, meat 
shim, miser. pishaur, Peshawar. 
(3) 
hush, vulgar tash, playing cards 
aish, pleasure saresh, glue. 


IV. 3. vi(a). [x] 


fx] is the uvular fricative correspondent of the plosive [kh], but 
itis more backward than the latter. It is, however, much more 
forward than Persian [x]. The contact of the back of the tongue 
‘with the soft palate is not quite close and allows a narrow passage 
for air. The tongue is lax and friction is not as distinct as in the 
case of previous fricatives. It is more obvious in the speech of 
Muslims than of Hindus, Examples— 
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(1) (2) if 
sat, card jaxni, meat soup 
surJin, a part of saddle nixta, came out ! 
xAtra™, entertainments moaxaal, fun 
xanzir, swine. malxoli4, malencholia. 

3) 
shex, a convert jax, frozen 
salax, bar. 
IV. 3. vi(f). [6] 


[G] is the voiced correspondent of [x], but more backward than 
the plosive [gh]. The back and centre of the tongue rises a bit 
higher than for [g]. 


(1) (2) 
Guna’, sin laGam, bridle 
Gulel, catapult roGun, paint 
Gaib, unseen place. JaGar, twig. 

(3) 

deG, cauldron baG, garden 

dac, burn. 


The number of words containing [G] is very small. It is 
generally pronounced as Ig]: 


IV. 3. vi(g). [b] 


[b] in Awankari is a voiced glottal fricative consonant. The 
tongue is nearly in position for [a] ; but in articulating [h] the rise 
about its root is clearly felt. Thus the sound meets appreciable 
obstacle in the glottis and escapes with friction. 

Awankari [h] occurs either initially or intervocalicly. In latter 
position it must begin a stressed syllable. 


Initial Medial 
han, of same age lihak, a young camel 
hota, heart vahikni, drain 
hardeo, a name nihani, barber’s wife 
hirdn, surprised. luhada, an iron pot. 


——— 
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IV. 3. vii. Semi-Vowels 


Semi-vowel is a voiced gliding sound int which the articulating 
organs start in the position of a vowel of comparatively small 
sonority and leave it immediately to take up the position of an 
equally sonorous or more sonorous sound. The whole does sound 
like a consonant, but it cannot be strictly called a consonant which 
requires a maintenance of a definite position of the speech-organs 
for an appreciable time. 

Awankari, like many other Indian dialects, contains two semi- 
vowels, represented by [j] and [v]. The latter is much more 
frequent than the former. 

It has to be noted that both these semi-vowels occur either 
initially or medially. The consonantal value is clear in the initial 
position of a word or in the beginning of a syllable. 


IV. 3. vii(a). [il 


In the articulation of the palato-alveolar [j], the organs of 
speech start somewhere near the position of [i] and the tongue in 
the action of proceeding to the following vowel just slightly raises 
its blade and front towards the teeth-ridge. 

Awankari [j] is more of a vowel than a consonant. It isa pure 
semi-vowel in medial position. It does not occur at the end of 
words. Compare— 


Initial Medial 
jar, friend vija® (Resht), marriage 
jala, By God ma‘ija, lover. 


javun, to copulate 
jamala, idiot. 

Medially as a glide between diphthongal, triphthongal or tetra- 
phthongal elements, the glidal [j] has the weakest consonantal 
quality. 

ta(})35 uncle’s wife 

Khi(j)i, well (obl.) 
matre(j)i, step mother 
moi(j)e, abuse in endearment 
vadiai(j)a, greatnesses. 
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IV. 3. vii(b). [v] j 


In the articulation of the labio-dental semi-vowel [v], the speech- 
organs start in position for [ul], the lower lip moves towards and 
touches the upper tecth, and the tongue remains motionless except 
that the tip moves up a bit. 

Initially, it is more of a cons nant than a vowel. lt 
vahaula, a kind of spade 
val, account book 
vakhra, separate 
vada, empty 


velna, a ginning rolley. 
Medially in an unsiressed syllable it is a pure semi-vowel . 


‘ t 
l4va, a village but kalvatri, saw 
revri, a sweetmeat but suvaxte, in time 
eat i 
kavur, anger but sivai, charges for tailoring. 


Between the elements of diphthongs, triphthongs and tetraphe- 
thongs, [v] is much more of a vowel than a consonant. 
had(v)a, devil 
dho(v)é, one about to wash 
ghindd(v)o, are you about to let us take ; 
ete. 


| 
| 
| 
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Vv. 1. i. Plosion 


The Plosive consonants behave in various manners as regards 
their plosion. 

(1) The normal form of plosion will be found initially in une 
stressed monosyllables, as in 


pal, line tel, oil tak, a cut 
cor, thief thar, coldness ger, wind (v-) 


bhir, crowd Jhat, peep oe 


——————————————— 
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(2) Initially, again, plosion is more distinct when the vowel alter 
a plosive is followed by another plosive. Compare— 


gap, gossip and gal, talk 
kap, cut (v.) kar, do 
Jat, a Jat Jam, born 

_ ghat, place (v.) ghas, rub 
khed, play khes, a sheet. 

(3) Plosion is very clearly perceptible before a high tone, eg., 
kapa’, cotton sabala, bestman 
uta”, upward tudha™, to you 
tho’ri, travelling merchant to"bhi, a wooden pot 
tati*rd, a bird go’ri, a dose of powdered 
call, forty. medicine 


(4) It is also marked when the vowel after the plosive is followed 
by an aspirated consonant (aspiration being a kind of tone), 
Examples— 


pigh, swing (n.) puch, ask (v.} 
thuthi, a cup to"dha, yours 
kha’gh, cough euthi, hinge 
gith, span of fingers dukhua, to pain. 


(5) In a stressed syllable plosion is stronger than otherwise. In 
gitkar, a sound of fingers, [k] is more exploded than [g}], in tati’r, 
a bird, the second [t] is more exploded, and in tha’da thok, 
satisfied, the second [th] is more exploded although the first is 
followed by atone. In pital, 42, [t] is more expioded than [b}. 

(6) Plosion before long vowels is rather weak as the release 8 
lengthened. Compare— 


pulli, soft and poli, hollow 
til, sesamum-seed tel, oil 

pak, ripen pak, puss 
git.a, ankle gita, pebble 
Jhut.1, snatch (n.) Shite, swings 
tar, breaking wind tair, pony. 


(7) Plosion is more vigorous when front consonants (labials, 
dentals, alveolars) are followed by front vowels, and back consonants 
(cerebrals and gutturals) by back vowels, The position of the 
tongue in the case of vowels and consonants in the above combina- 
tions being almost identical, the contact of the articulating organs 
is close and thus when the closure is suddenly releascd, air escapes 


tHe fab Ft 
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with greater violence than otherwise. Compare— ( ct Na | 
(i) pid, hard paida, distance pera, a big tablet of ' f | Nt 
sweet = We 
and ee lat 
par, across pola, hollow pura, full. if Ut 
(ii) kiya, insect kiruk, sand keld, banana nian 
and Thy 
kAld, black kora, unused ka'J, water fowl. | 
(iii) tel, oil til, scsamum tira, front of shirt nia 
: and st 
taro, float told, tola tuk, saying. oli 
(iv) vaddi, big (fem.) and vadda, big (masc.). at 
(v) kothe, rooms and kotha, room. LS 
etc. 


(8) In medial position of a word plosion is strongest; it is 
weakest finally, when 1t is practically lost. Compare— 


jnitial Medial Final 

pot, embroidered topi, cap top, cannon 
cloth 
eara, wide paca, foot of trousers Ikhuruc, scratch 
boka, bucket tauba™, repentence novab, Nawal 
kold, coal boka, bucket moltis, wcudet 
tist, top siti, whistle jharit, bruis? 
dora, deaf goda, knec gad, reel 
der, husband’s maida, flour. kaid, prison. 
brother. 


hat on account of 


It may be noted in the final plosives above t 
heard 


abhinidhana, only the stop is pronounced. When plosion 3s 
it is always belated. 
(9) When the plosion is at the end of a sentence, it is less exploded 
than in any other position. Compare— 
(it) nap khar, catch away 
and zara ki map, take a little. 
(i) aJ ma” kam e, to-day I have some work 
and mai” no” asa” aJ, I shall not come to-day. 
(iii) rat ai, night came 
and hun 4 gai rat, now the night approached. 
(10) In a double consonant the plosion (as also aspiration) of 


the first plosive is lost. 


—————————————* 
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“Examples— 
mudd, duration sutta, slept 
pakki, firm lugge, alone 
giccl, neck mitti, earth 
ghorvilJu, an aninal matth4, forehead 
aputthi, upside down vakkhi, sides. 


(11) Immediately before a plosive of the same place of articula- 


-tion (i.e., breathed and voiced plosive, or voiced and breathed corres- 


pondent) plosion disappears appreciably. (See also the chapter on 


-*Voice and Breath’). 


gap baz, a gossip sac Ji hoia, it is true 
lak gai, licked away nat dim, menials 
sat dd* sata*ra”, seven and ten make seventeen 
kaJ chor, cover up lag ki, attentively 


sad ta~ sa‘, just call up 
rab para kare, God may end it well. 
(12) In a consonant group also the plosion of the first element 
is retarded. Compare the following with the above— 


sapgo, lizard Jatbut, simple-minded 
ukpuk, end katruk, a little 
puchsa™, we shall ask laghsi, will pass. 


V. 1. ii. Aspiration 


Consonants are said to be aspirated when after the separation 
of the articulating organs, violent breath in one volume issues out 
immediately at the release of obstruction, as in Awan. [ph], [bh], 


:{ch], [Jb], [th], [db], [th], [dh], [kh], [gh] and [bh]. 


Aspirated plosives are fully aspirated, ie, a full {h] sound is 
inserted between their plosion and the following vowel. In the 
process of pronunciation, the plosive and aspiration in {h] are so 
blended and mixed that they are one sound. Punjabi and English 
sounds show a separate identity of [g] and [h] in [gh], but in Awan- 
kari there is nothing which may show [gh] as [g-h]. 

Awankari aspirated consonants are similar to those in Hin- 


-dustani, 


In the articulation of these consonants, the position of the 


“tongue is slightly more forward than for their unaspirated corres- 
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pondents. It is the force of the breath that unconsciously pushes 

the tongue further. Compare— 


pa‘, manure and bha’, ash 
boli, dialect bholi, simple -minded 
can’tri, 34 chatri, 36 
Jata, known Jhata, front hair 
takri, window thakri, a name 
dol, bucket dhol, drum 
gitta, ankle ghidda, crooked legged. 
[hb] has got an extremely weak aspiration. Compare— 
hal, move and khal, stand 
hor, forbid chor, leave 
nihani, wife of a barber Jithani, husband’s brother’s wife 
hari, a name bhari, a load 
hat, away phat, wound 
kahdni, story moadhani, churn 
kubari, axe kuthali, crucible. 


Aspiration in voiced consonants is weaker than in the breathed 
plosives. Compare— 


ghot, grind and khot, alloy 
Jhata, swing chuta, an abuse 
tha”ga, jerk dha’ga, hip 
athai, 28 adhai, two and a half 
methri, fenugreek medhi, braid 
phu’phi, aunt khu’bhi, thrust 

etc., etc. 


Aspiration in palatals and gutturals is much less than in Jabials, 
dentals or cerebrals. In the latter consonant the articulating 
organs (lips or tongue) act more tensely than in the former cases. 


Compare— 
pakhi, fan and padhi, steep 
kaccha, drawers kuttha, killed 
macchi, fish vaddhi, bribe 
and Japphi, wrestling 
sogha, intact Jobha, pocket 
or sobha, a name 
majha, of buffalo da°dha, strong 
etc., etc. 


Aspiration of each consonant varies under different conditions. 


—————— ri 
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V. 1. ii(a). Initial 


(1) It is normally strong in the beginning of a monosyllabic 


word, as in— 
phut, crack 
bhed, sheep 
than, teat 
thap, pat 
dhi, daughter 


dhol, drum "ete. 


chik, pull 

Jhul, body cloth of cattle 
khit, running 

ghut, choke, press 

hor, forbid 


On the other hand, it is very slightly reduced in the beginning 
of a polysyllabic word. Compare with the above— 


phutf1, cotton 

bheda’, sheep (pl.) 
thapre, pats 

dhird’, slowness (obl.) 


chikka, a hanger 
Jhulka, handful of fuel 
ghutanna’, trousers 
hora, pecker 


dholuk, a small drum etc. 


(2) Initially, again, it is stronger before rounded vowels—[o] , 
[au], [uj], and [ajJ—than before other vowels (i.e., [4], [a] {il [e}. 
etc.). It is perhaps the rounding of lips that favours an enriched 
emission of breath. Compare— 


ghol, dissolve and ghal, echo-word 


khaul, boil khai, stay 
Jhul, body-cloth jhal, fan 
Jhun, wave (v.) Jhat, peep 


thokur, stumble 
dhu'dh, search dhi‘dh, belly 
dhore, hedge dhele, half-pice 
hush, wild has, laugh 

hosh, sense his, extinguished. 


(3) It is stronger stillin a toned or stressed word or syllable. 
Compare— 


thikri, potsherd 


khus, be torn khul, open 
“nikhut, finished 
dhil, delay dhi‘d, belly 
chava~ ci ban’, and mai” cha’va” ci ba‘sa’, 


sit in the shade I will sit in shade 
maghda, dear. 


Compare also [h] in the following— 
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bal ta® ghin va Je™ 4”, plough you had to take away 
and hal pia vai'na, he is ploughing. 

hani, of same age, and ku'har, axe. 

(4) Ina pre-accentual and post-accentual position, it is consi- 

derably reduced. Compare— 

o phai, Oman 

bhai mai ki kara”, well, what may I do? 

cal bhai, let us go, man 


also 
bhit, be polluted bhi'td, pollute 
ghin, take ghi'na, make take 
and 
har vele, every ume harnam, a name. 
(5) Ina consonant group, it is very strong. Compare— 
dhela, half pice and dhrel, onom. sound 
phal, blade phlal, a kind of preparation 
ghoi i, dissolved ghroli, a small pitcher 
khote, ass (obl.) kbrore, hoofs 
bhari, load bhrivun, to be filled 
etC., etc. 
Initially, consonant-groups have generally liquids as their second 


members. 
Aspiration in the above is so strong that a Svarabhakti is clearly 
heard between the two members of the consonant-group. 


V. 1. ii(b). Intervocalic 


(6) Intervocalic aspiration is weaker than initial aspiration in 
normal conditions. In the former case, aspiration is divided between 
the preceding vowel and the corsonant itself. The vowel, especially 
the short one before an aspiratcd consonant, always takes a tone in 


Awankari. 
khepd, cocoa-nut paakha, omen . 
bhagul, blanket gabhra, husband 
ghaki, delirsxum Isa’ ghi, comb 
dha4ra, robbery radho, a name 
thula, fat lath:4, long cloth 
dhivar, cook redhi, a vegetable fruit. 


———— 
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(7) It increases in a stressed syllable. Examples— 
le’bhai, a name su’‘khal, ease 
a‘khan, saying moa’khane, a sweetmeat 
mo'dhani, churn dhir'khand, fruit of a tree 
bhi’rd, brother but bha‘rosa, support 
khata, make earn dhu'va, get washed. 
(8) It is extremely reduced before a plosive, nasal and [s] and 
[sh], as in ; 
sikh ta” sa*1, learn you may liphna, bends 
baithka’, sitting rooms nich gai, got angry 
kadh sat, turn out hath shath, hand (echo-word) 
but 
sikhra, a Sikh maJhla, a sheet of cloth. 


Of course, the words containing an aspirated consonant before 
a plosive or [s] and [sh] are very rare. The combination is met 
with in connected speech. 


V. 1. ii(c). Final Aspiration 


(9) As a rule, final aspirated consonants lose much of their 
aspiration before a pause and in isolated words. Compare— 


ghat, place (v.) and _ lagh, pass 
dherni, a spinning tool de“dh, one-and-a-half 
cha’, shade rich, bear 
tha’dia’, small-pox dath, opening ceremony 
thun, lips nath, nose ring 
dhaga, yarn shirddh, a funeral ceremony 
bhath, showy marks tabh, over-filled 

etc., etc. 


(10) Aspirated consonants at the cnd of a word are further 
reduced in aspiration before an initial plosive, [s] and [sb] of the 
following word, as noted above in V. }. 1i(b), (8)- 

(11) Before an initial vowel (more so before a short vowel) of 
the following word, the final aspirated consonant sounds like a 
double or long consonant, and aspiration is consequently increased, 
as in— 

liph usd ai’, spleen he has 
zara vekh us ki kita, just see what he has done 
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hik gith isd” de, a span give him { : 
kaJh odur pia, somewhat sad he has become. i 
(12) Ina combination—aspirated consonant and vowel and as- } ! 


pirated consonant—the final aspiration is remarkably reduced even 
in connected, pauseless, speech, and even before an initial vowel of 
the following words, Compare— 
dbu’dh, search, dhu’dh 4n, search and bring, dbidh bhai, 
search, man. 
bhu’kh, hunger, bhu’kh bha’gre, hungry days, bhu*kh 
usd mar sattd, hunger has killed him. 
dhakh, louse, dbakh ithe koi na‘i", louse there is none. 
dhi‘dh, belly, dhi°dh aida ai’s, belly he has so much, 
khu’bh, thrust, khu’bh ki, thrustingly, khu‘bh i gia, 
thrust is even he. 

In these cases, the aspiration is also weaker than intervocalic 
aspiration noted in No. (6) above. 

Examples of syllables with the above combination are not very 
common. 

It is for comparative phonologists to investigate further the 
behaviour of aspirated consonants in Sandhi. One dialect cannot 
provide an adequate number of combinations on which solid 
research can be based. Being India’s monopoly she can export to 
the world rich phonetic material in this line. 


V. 1. iii. Retroflexion 


{t]: [th], [a], [db], [2] and [rJ* are the six retroflex sounds in 
Awankari. They have been severally considered in the preceding 
pages. Here may be noted certain general characteristics of these 
consonants as retroflex sounds. 

It may be noted that the activity of the tongue in the articula- 
tion of retroflex consonants is more tense and prolonged than in the 
case of any other consonants. That is, perhaps, why the number 
of words with more than one retroflex consonant is not very large 
in Awankari. The number of syllables in which two retroflex 
consonants occur is less. Compare the action of the tongue in the 


*Also [L] in the dialect of villagers. 


——— 
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‘following— 
vara, a clay cup and vara, cotton 
: vatte, roamed - vattes stones 
vadhi, increased vadhi, bribe 
kaara, chestnut-eyed kaard, bitter 
mori, hole moro, turn 
pha’, strangulation tha’, onom. sound 
kol, with dot, bucket 
caul, rice dauL, condition 
bodi, hair-top todi, young she-camel 


etc., etc. 
[r] and [mp] do not occur in the same words. Compare the 
Anfinitives 
va"Jun, to go, but pa’ran, to read 
khavaun, to eat, but parun, to tear 
ghotun, to grind, but trorun, to break 
etc., etc. 
[r] or [m] cannot begin a word while other retroflex consonants 
do. [r] or [np] may, however, begin a non-initial syallable, as in— 


taina, dwarfish ledna, camel-dung 
bho’rei, niece gane, ornaments 
trora, an ornament ghari, watch 
go’ris a maedicine dana, grain 

etc., etc. 


The resonance of retroflex consonants is greater than that of 
others. Compare— 


maros kik and mari, upper storey 

pica, small vita, spilt 

khot4, donkey kbota, forged 

kosa, luke-warm kotha, house 

kani, reed-pen kAni, one eyed 

budhi, a name budhi, old woman 

taki, a rag kAthi, saddle 

bari, window bati, a pot 

tora, a name trora, sack, an ornament. 


Retroflexion does not allow these plosives to form a close contact 
in consonant groups. A kind of pause or svarabhakti is heard, 
especially when both the members of a consonant group are te 
troflex. 
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trai, three dard, frighten { 
khatri, a caste tatri, tartar po 
mé*dri, snake-charmer Aa“dre, eggs 
opri, stranger ban‘tri, wife 
trakl4, spindle budhra, oldish 
dost, friendship bu'dri, hip 
citra, tiger pitaa, quarrel. 
But 
(a) Retroflex plosives proper may occur as double or long con- 
gonants but not so [r] and [a]. Examples like the following are 
common— 
vatta, stone pittd, one who cries much 
dadda, frog luddi, a kind of dance 
nadha, young boy etc. 


(b) In a consonant-group of unaspirated and aspirated cerebral 

(both breathed or both voiced), there is no svarabhakti. Gompare— 
buddha, old nattha, run-away 
ghidda, crooked legged latthd, long cloth. 

The quality of retroflexion changes under particular conditions 
which also affect the position of articulation of these consonants. 
Thus more members of the normal phonemes are formed, as detailed 
below— 

(1) Retroflexion is weaker after close vowels than before open 
ones. Compare— 


beri, boat and bhairi, bad 

buti, herb bati, a utensil 

suno , listen moni, a quality of sweetmeat 

luda, darling kaudu, a nick-name 

litta~, matted hair leti, gluish flour. 

(2) Retroflexion is strong in a toned or stressed syllable. 

Compare— 
tal, avoid 14H, a tree atari, turret 
mari, bad sA’ri, saree mosiari, Murree hills 
dode, pods dho‘de, bread kaldode, soap-nuts 
beri, boat bha’rel, sister’s daughter etc. 


(3) Retroflexion is stronger in the case of aspirated retroflex 
consonants. Compare— 
i 
dode, pods and dhodhe (Reshi), loaves 


———— 
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dole, small pitchers 
patvarl, a village official 
kat, card 


ism 


dhole, songs 
puthv4ri, Pothohari dialect 
kath, wood. 


(4) Retroflexion is stronger before diphthongs or triphthongs 
than before simple vowels. Compare— 


dho, carry and 
nari, reed 

tota, piece 

vadi, big (fem.) 

kuta, beaten 

dol, bucket 

dhind, is obtained 

kuri, woman 


etc. 


dhol}, position 

bho*rei, niece 

khotau, that which brings money 
vadiai, greatness 

kutai, beating 

daul, condition 

dhiund, getting 

kurie, O.Lady 


(5) Initial retroflexion is stronger than final. Compare— 


tuk, cut and 
tash, ostentation 

thai“na, smallish 

dikar, belch 

toda, young of a camel 
dhak, hip 


kut, beating 

sat, hurt 

unath, 59 

rikad, record 

mamdot, name of a village 
sadh, hall. 


(6) Initial retroflexion is also stronger than the intervocalic, if 


the latter has a single consonant. 
timma’, dwarfish and 
toka, a cutter 
deri, delay 
thakri, a name 
dhivur, cook 
dha‘dh, search (v.) 


Compare— 

tota, piecc 

khota, forged 

bedi, blank 

kAthi, saddle 

cu’ “dhi, pinch 
dbu‘dho, search (imp.) 


etc., etc. 
(7) But initial retroflexion is weaker tLan the intervocalic, if the 
latter has a double or long consonani. 


timma, dwarfish but 
tukki, cut 

dag, un-assuming, inferior 
dha‘n, pond in a stream 
dub, drown 


mitei, earth 

kutel, powdered 
gaddi, train 
naddha, young boy 
budda, drowned. 


(8) It is stronger before gutturals than before dentals andj 
palatals. The former being remote from the cerebrals, retroflexion 
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is maintained strongly; while the distance between cerebrals and 
dentals or palatals is too short to allow full retroflexion. The more 
backward the consonant, the stronger the retroflexion. Compare— 
satke, after throwing and satta sai, threw them 


wa oe > 


satkha”, throw please sat thora Ji*A, throw a little 
sat gia, threw away sat dheld, throw a half pice 
sat ghin, throw take sat ca, throw do | 
sat chor, throw away - 
etc., etc. | 
also : i, 
sarka™, roads Kkarchi, ladle 
SATgAl, burnt away bharthd, a preparation of 
brinjal 


var ta’, do enter 
etc., etc. 


V. 2. Nasality of Nasal consonants 


The nasal consonants have varying degrees of nasality, which 
is very clear in the articulation of [a] and [n°]. It is slightly 
decreased in [nm] and [nm]. Nasality in [m] is much less. Phone- 
tically, it is the distance between the opening of the nasal cavity 
and the tongue position at articulation which accounts for this 
variation. 

(1) Nasality of initial nasal consonants (.e., [ma] and [n]) is a 


bit weaker than when they are intervocalic, Compare— 


nikul, get out kanal, a measure of land 
nepha, a place in trousers phaniar, cobra 
moakaura, grass-hopper kumera, deposit on teeth 
mauhari, front hordmi, bastard 

nimaz, prayers munara, minaret. 


(2) Nasality of the consonant in final position is well marked. 


and lengthened. Compare— 


nak, nose kan, ear 
banda, make ban, is made 
math:a, forehead tham, pillar 
mafi, forgiveness hofim, opium 
kanal, measure of land moakan, house. 


———— 
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(3) The nasality of all nasal consonants is stronger after a short 
nasalized vowel than a long vowel. In fact the consonant is heard 
double in the former condition. 


ka"ni, drop kA"ni, one-eyed (fem.) 
moranni, gallary zaba~ni, oral 
picna’d, name of a village nina“n, husband’s sister 
ka“m, work ka™m, a spoke 

etc., etc. 


(4) The following examples show that nasality is weak when the 
preceding vowel is not nasalized. It then begins a syllable clearly, 


mu'nd4, get shaved but mun, shave 
ghi'nd, make to take but ghi‘n, take 
koma, earn but kam, work. 


(5) A toned or nasal vowel further increases the nasality of a 
consonant. Examples— 


na™, name na”, no 

un, wool u‘n, they 

bam, bomb bha’m, earthquake 
mic, measure mi‘Jh, marrow 
wa'g, bracelet dha‘g, entangle 
banai, made dhana’l, cowherd. 


(6) It follows that the nasality of the vowel strengthens the 
nasality of the neighbouring consonant. The fact may be further 
elucidated by taking examples of consonants followed by a vowel, 
nasalized and un-nasalized. 


ma, mother ma”, me (Reshi) 
vaina, he goes vaina’, I go 
su‘na, tell suna’, I hear. 


(7) The effect of nasal consonants on vowels has already been 
discussed in I. 5. ii. 

(8) In the vicinity of the consonants also it is the position of 
other consonant in the syllable that determines its nasality. Nasality 
then is a question of syllabication. 

If the nasal consonant is the final sound in the syllable it is 
more nasal than when it begins a syllable.* Compare also with 


*Consonant groups with a nasal occur only in the medial position of a word, 


[A] and [m7] do not occur in any other consonant groups excepting those already 
mentioned, 
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Nos. (1) and (2) above. Examples— f 
minka, bead muknaé’, finishing Py 
vanti, a name vatni", country-made i 
gu’mti, a cloth gitma’, short-sized. 


Vv. 3. Further Notes on liquids and [t], [r] 
v. 3. i. [i] 


In the articulation of [I] the tongue undergoes a variety of 
movements and tensions before various vowels and consonants, thus 
giving rise to a number of subsidiary members of the normal 
phoneme. 

(a) The weakest movement and tension of the tongu* occurs 
before [a] and [a], as in 

lat, leg lak, waist 
lad, fondling lakh, sealing wax. 

(b) The strongest movement and tension of the tongue occurs 

before (il, as in 
lir, rag lik, line. 

Acoustically, [1] before ta sounds somewhat like a plosive owing 
to greater tension. 

(c) A considerably less tension and movement of the right side 
of the tongue occurs before [i], as in 

likh, write lid, dung 
lit, matted hair. 

(d) Before [a], the tip of the tongue firmly touches the teeth 
ridge, and does not come down as before [A] and [a]. Compare— 


lu, hot breeze 14, apply 
lan, salt 14°m, war 
luni, butter lanl, a shrub. 


Here also [I] is heard somewhat like a_plosive, though not so 
prominently as before [i]. 

(e) The tension of [I] is considerably decreased before various 
consonants. Thus the tension of [l] is slightly greater before [k] 
than before [v] in 

malka, O Malik nalva, a name 
or 


———————————— =  ~ 
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molka, O Molak (2 name), and maulvi, Muslim priest, 
The sonority or audibility of [I] is greater before [kk] than before 
fv]. Before [k], the tongue is more forward than before [v}. 


V. 3. ii. [r] 


It has been observed that normally [r] has two trills. The 
subsidiary members are formed under the following conditions— 

(a) The number of trills before a high-falling tone is greater 
than before an untoned vowel. Compare— 


rur (Reshi), parch ru‘r, flow 

ra“di, widow re“dhi, a vegetable fruit 
ror, pebble ro°’r, sweep away 
ravan, Ravana ra°vun, to live. 


(b) The number of trills of [r] in stressed position is greater than 
when it is unstressed. Compare— 
ki'raia, rent nibara, bier 
gi'ra’, village rava™, a kind of seed 
also 
'yAm ram, ram ‘dasa, Greetings, Ram Das. 
(c) The number of trills is greater before long than before thort 
vowels. Compare— 


rur, parch ror, pebble 
rich, bear ris, envy 
raJ, be satisfied raJ, government. 


(d) The trills before [I] are also considerable. Compare— 
marla, a measure of land, and murli, a kind of reed-pipe. 
Note.—The greater the number of trills, the greater is the pro- 
minence of [r]. 
{e) [r] isa little backward before long vowels and high-tone 
‘Compare examples in Nos. (a) and (c) above. Also note— 


rat, blood rat, night ra‘, way 
ri'J, angry ris, envy ri‘Jh, be cooked 
rus, displeased rus, Russia rt’, soul. 


(f) In the initial position, a vocalic [a] is heard before the first 
tap of the tongue. Compare— 
raJ, be satiated rakha, guardian 
retha, soap-nut riait, concession 
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rakebi, plate rosa, estrangement ' 
rupaije, rupees etc. : 


Further members of the main phoneme are found under various 
conditions of resonance. For instance— : 
(1) It is feeble when [r] is followed by a plosive, as in 


marka, village club sharta”, terms 
surkhi, brick-dust sirdai, a cold drink 
etc. 
(2) Before a stressed syllable, it is further reduced. Examples— 
sirdar, a name norpat, a name 


rabAbi, a minstrel. 
(3) It is considerably weak before [s] and [sh], as in 
khursi, chair murshud, disciple, follower 
t é : tog A 
marsi, will die mir ‘sha’, a name. 
(4) The final [r] is more resonant than the medial one, and the 
medial [r] more than the initial. 


rab, God ora, sack bar, width 
ras, taste surd, O swine sur, tune 

t : 
roze, fasts zori, forcibly zor, strength. 


(5) A [r] ina stressed syllable or before a toned vowel is pro- 
nounced with greater resonance. Compare— 


viraga, sad rakha, guardian 
marori, knot morhaJa4, bridegroom 
purana, old kura’, bad way: 


Also note examples in Nos. (a) and (b) above. 


V. 3. iii. and iv. [r] and [1] 


The two flapped consonants behave almost alike. They occur 


only medially and finally. 
(1) Their resonance is greater than that of [r] or []- Compare— 


kaara, chestnut-eyed kanra, bitter 
mor, peacock mor, turn 
pal (Hindus), line pat (Muslims), line 


parla (Hindus), farther parLa (Muslims), farther. 
(2) Their resonance is quite strong medially in normally stressed 


words, 
kara, bitter &1Lu, potato 


——— 
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mari, bad boul, pebble 
chord, about to leave palite, shoes. 


(3) Before a tone it is stronger. Compare the following with 
No. (5) below— 
kara’, a pudding, parhava, support under bedstead 
and 
cati*4, 40th day, phuta’, a tree. 
(4) After a toned vowel, resonance is much reduced, as in 


si‘y, string ko’ra, leper 
pi’ ri, seat u‘Lur, throw up 
1o*La, simpleton saba*‘.a, bestman. 


(5) The resonance of [r] and [L] is also weakened a little when 
they begin a stressed syllable. 
khird”vd", wooden sandals derunne, pods 
burdak, phlegmatic substance 
and 
a.a‘ni, mourning parade butdei, waitress 
siLvar, trousers. 
It is weakest in prestressed and post-stressed syllables. 
ghar'va"Ji, pitcher-stand cham’cicri, bat 
ghar'vdo, make it mend kur'val, twist 
and 
AL'garziy neglect vic'karia, middle one 
ca‘meLi, jasmine. 
Note—It may be noted that trills and flapped movements of the 
tongue increase and decrease with the rise and fall of resonance. 
In a consonant group resonance is considerably decreased. But 
it is stronger in the first member than in the second members. 


ukh1i, mortar hatka, mad 
Agia, front one vatgut, method 
vajii, a pipe biti, bill 

and 
dukre, tabors kurkur, onom. sound 
amri, mother mursi, will turn 
ban‘tri, wife karchi, ladle 
godri, beggar’s garment kurti, jacket. 


In final position, resonance is determined by the following word, 
whether the latter is stressed or unstressed, whether it begins with 
a vowel ora consonant andso on. Further, the conditions, noted 
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above, usually apply in connected speech. Examples— 

mof, turn mor 4n, get him back 


tumor de, you turn it back 
'ta” mor de, you turn it back. 
trar, slab ‘tray us 4’di, slab did he bring. 
‘as trar 4’di, he brought the slab 
trar us '4”di, he brought the slab. 
pacer; trouble pecer no”-kar, do not take trouble 
pecer £ kare, trouble even he may do. 
asi, well-bred o* ‘asit ghora, that is a docile horse 
asit ‘o* ghora, that horse is docile 
'o” asi e, that is docile. 
matkal, Maliks maka. 4en, Malik has come 
'yvekh maLkat Aen, See, Maliks have come 
maka ‘den ki many Maliks have come or not. 
Etc., etc. 


vy. 4. Phonetic Treatment of Fricatives 


Friction as well as resonance of [sh] and [s] is stronger than 
that of [f]. But reverse is their position with regard to the volume 
of breath emitted. [x] and [G] have weaker friction and resonance | 
than [f]. Weaker still is [z] and lowest in the order stands {h] 
which has a very delicate frigative resonance. 

Friction and resonance increase or decrease together. 

Friction is more audible in the beginning than at the end. 


Compare— 
shai, thing aish, luxury 
sad, call das, tell 
fakir, mendicant kaluf, dye 
zor, strength roz; daily 
Gaib, out of sight bAG, embroidered cloth, garden. 


sition. Compare with the above— 


Friction increases in medial po 
leGam,. 


kashala, effort, rasa”, reins, vafur, extra, roze, fasts, 
bridle. Also compare— 
haveli, mansion, and vahali, a village. 
Medially, it is greater still in double or long consonants. 


——— 
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:Examples— 
lassi, sour milk daG:a, deceit 
xushii, pleasure hak'shuffa, alienation 
naf:a, profit ‘yizzuk, wealth. 


In a consonant group or in connected speech, friction is more 


"pronounced before breathed consonants than before voiced ones. 


-Compare— 
dosti, friendship and das-de, tell 
kashka’, spoons bashgi, vulgar term for Bakhshi 
deGel, kettle kAGzi, of paper 
saxti, hardship vAxbi, familiarity 
dozki, hellish mazbi, religious. 


Friction before long vowels is appreciably greater than before 
short vowels. Compare— 


shukur, thanks and shtkna, onom. sound 
falada4, a rice preparation faled, extra 

balGun, phlegm laGam, bridle 
moxanimad, a name paxalus, pure 

shor, sound shau‘*r (Reshi), city 
sir, head siti, whistle. 


Before back vowels, friction as well as resonance is less than 
‘that before front vowels. Compare— 
shax, Sheikh, convert and_ shox, fast (colour) 


zid, perverseness zan, doubt 

— 3 
xair, alms xan, murder 
safi, rag sarfa, economy 
baGica, orchard suGat, gift. 


Before a tone or in a stressed syllable, friction is sufficiently 

marked. 

‘bas te kar, finish it, but bas 'va"Jo, that’s all, go. 

lef, quilt, fel, fail, shafed, white, fasad, riot. 

murGa‘\, a water fowl, Gu'lam, slave, su'Gat, gift. 

shirdr, evil spirit, bashin, machine, b4dsha’, king, pu’shab, 
-urine ; 

and 
shai, thing, shai’, encouragement, shaitme’, perhaps. 
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1, (a) VoIcE. 
(b) VorcE IN SANDHI. 
9, BREATH. 


Voice and Breath in Awankari consonants 


The following are breathed consonants in Awankari— 
iti Ip}> It]: fel (tl, Dsl [pb], (tb [cb], [ch], [kh], [s], [sh], [+] 

Voiced consonants are the following— 

{b], [d, (51 [4] Ig] [bh], (4b, [Jhb], [4b], [eh], Li], 1 fl, 

ir}, Er} {vl {c], [21 [=], [2], [a], {[n'), [nl- 

[no] and [n’] are not important at all and they will not be ine 
cluded in the discussion below. 

The consonants act in different ways under differ 


as regards their breath or voice. Breathed consonants may acquire 
onants may become 


ent conditions 


voice, complete or incomplete, and voiced cons 
partly or fully devoiced under special influences. 
The degree of voice OF breath of these consonants also varies 


under particular conditions. 
We shall discuss the question of voice and breath separately. 
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VI. 1{a). Voice 


1. Unaspirated voiced plosives have a greater voice than their 
aspirated equivalents. Compare— 


bari, window and bhari, heavy 

dol, bucket dhol, drum 

Jat, a Jat Jhat, at once 

dukh, misery dhukh, smoke, smoulder 

gol, round ghol, dissolve. 

2. The voice in plosives is greater than in other voiced cone 

sonants. 

bodi, top of hair mori, hole 

dhaga, yarn jala, by God 

du’ghi, deep (fem.) miazi, wretched 

gaJ, roar mar, reed. 


3. It appears that voice ‘before close vowels is greater than 
before open vowels. Compare— 


burda, saw dust and bari, window 

lira’, rags lara, excuse 

min, measure (v.) men, measure (n.) 
ghut, choke ghat, less 

Jhare, may fret Jhore, worries 

vir, brother vair, enmity 

hir, a name har, defeat, garland. 


4. Initial consonant is more voiced than the intervocalic one. 
Compare— 
[n] in nika’, marriage, and ghina, make to take 
[bh] and [J] in bheJa, marrow, and Jebha, pocket 
[dh] and [r] in dhara’, flows, and r4dho, a name 
[i] in jad, memory, and haj4, shame 
[g] and [m] in goma*, a name, and ma”go, cat 
[h] in har, garland, and muhar, rent 
[r] in rasa”, reins, and sdrd, all 
{I] and [J] in laJo, a name, and Juall, a name 
[v] in vasoen, a caste, and s4vun, a month. 
5. A final consonant further loses its voice. Compare with the 
above— 
pin, beg var, day 
cobh, pierce dal, pulse 


| 
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raJ, kingdom siradh, a ceremony es 
dhivar, day virdg, separation ee 
lam, war mal, cattle ee eee 
also ao 
dedh, | 1/2 and_ cahed, nick-name Wil 
bar, width and rab, God id 
d ! 
mori, hole and mor, peacock 


wb : Pees ze 
maA“mt, uncle’s wife and ina”m, prize. i 
6. It becomes greater in stressed syllables in connected speech.. i 


Compare— 
bab, behaviour rabab, an instrument 
'suna, heard su'na, tell 


rab ca’ga karesi, God will do well 
and taidha kof ‘rab e, Have you a God? 
mé“me ni” ‘dhi, Uncle’s daughter 
| and dhi ‘md"me ni’, daughter of the uncle. 
J. The voice of a consonant is more prominent before a high- 
i toned vowel. Compare— 


bo’r, a tree and bori, sack 
ra“vun, to stay ravun, Ravana 
mo’ra, village mor, turning 
za@u‘r, poison zor, power 
jar”, eleven jara, O friend. 


5. On the other hand, the voice of a consonant is slightly 
decreased in a pre-accental syllable, as in 
ba’na, make but ban, be made 
hi'ra, erect (tr.) hir, erect (intr.) 
ni’sdr, trough to conduct —nisri, sugar 
water from a well 


la'ram, dispute lari, series 

Jha'lat, madness Jhaila, mad 

gu’na’, sin gunid’, carpenter's square. 

9. Voiced consonants decrease their voice in longer words, 

Gcmpare— 

[ma] in mar, beat, and mara, beaten 

[g] in got, tablet, and gota, gold or silver lace 

[Jh] in Jho, begin, and Jholi, lap 

[v] in va, air, and bava, a mendicant 

[z] in zor, strength, and zoravar, strong 


se si 


= 
yr 
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[i] in lo, light loti, robbery 
etc., etc. 


In trisyllabic words, it becomes a question of stress or position. 


VI. 1(b). Voice in Sandhi 


10. A voiced consonant is devoiced before a breathed conso- 
mant. Examples— 


badsha’, king kamkos, one who shirks work 
sirsam, pnemonia Jagtu, a name 
4°mud khan, a name iled, vicious. 


11. After breathed consonants, too, the voiced sounds are 
‘partially devoiced. 


vatni, country-made atro’, day after tomorrow 
ukhli, mortar sapni’, snake (fem.) 

satbhai, a name matbul, object 

rac gai, became wretched vat bad” paiines, he gets 

bas Jul, that’s all, go. many twists 


12, The first sound in a double consonant or in a cluster of 
‘aspirate and unaspirate consonants is so much immerged into the 
other that it loses much of its voice. 

laggi, attached (fem.) saJJa, right, fresh 
mudda, duration naddha, boy 
middha, crushed. 

13. In fact, it appears that the first member of any consonant 
group may lose its voice partially or fully.* Add the following 


-exarhples to the above— 


gurgari, smoking pipe bakri, goat 

Arman, condolence itna~, so much 

bhaJjval, partner. 
14. Before a voiced sound, the breathed consonant, especially 
in Sandhi, is vocalized, more so before a voiced consonant of the 
same organic class. Compare this phenomenon with Nos. 10 and 
11 above. Examples— 


SApgo, a lizard bas Jhat, so soon 


*Cf. No. 5 above. A following vowel does help the voice of a consonant ; 
@ Consonant retards it, 
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hath de, give hand guthla, pocket 
vat de, give again nap ban’, catch and sit 


mac Jul, shine and go hath dho, wash hands 


vik gai, was sold. 
= ier 


VL. 2. Breath | 


It seems to me that the term “breathed consonants” has only a 
i.e., having no voice; for otherwise the amount 
especially in aspirated consonants, 


negative meaning, 
of breath in voiced consonants, 
is quite appreciable. 

From amongst pure 
in {bh}. [dh], [db], [Jh] and [gh 
Breath is gradually reduced as we proceed with fh], [G], [z], [~], 
[n{, [i] to [bl Iv], [4], [4]. 0) (g)> Er}, Fl OL [n"] and [a]. 

The breath in devoiced or vocalized sounds is particularly notice- 
able. Compare examples in the above Section. 

Of the breathed consonants, the fricatives contain richer breath 
than even the aspirated plosives. Breath in plosives is considerably 


interrupted during the ‘stop’. Compare— 


ly voiced consonants, breath is most copious 
] come next in descending order. 
i) 


nap, catch and mas, run 
ai’cd, inch aisha’, luxuries 
tar, wire xdr, jealousy 


safa, clear 
sarfa, economy. 
e less breath than their aspirated 


li'ta, lay 
sarka’, roads 
The unaspirated plosives hav 
correspondents. Compare— 
kol, with and kho’l, open 
mocha, cut 
thai’r, stay 
methre, a seed 
phad, gums only. 
Awankari may be arranged to- 
g order to show the degrees of 


moci, cobbler 
fair, pony and 
metre, chequered 
pad, wind 
The breathed consonants in 
gether in the following ascendin 
breath. 
: A [cl (eb [t] [pb [kb], [ch], [eb], [tb] [pb], [f], [s], [sh] 
and [x]. 


Before close vowels breath is more copious than before open 


ae | ee 
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vowels, Breath is highly concentrated when the air-passage ig 


narrow. It is then forceful, too. 
passage is widened. Compare— 


It becomes weaker as the aire 


sukki, dry (fem.) and sukka, dry 
pur, fits par, across 
shiri, sweetness shai‘ri, citizen 
til, sesame seed tel, oil 
sul, pain sail, walk 
etc., etc. 
Similarly, the emission of breath before front vowels is richer, 
Compare— 
pir, pain and par, opening 
theva, jewel thoba, patch 
xair, welfare xAt, card 
fit, fit fat, at once 
khe’, dust kha’, well 
shikdr, game shukur, thanks. 


Initial breath is more copious than intervocalic and still more 
than final when it is delicately felt at the time of release of articula- 


ting organs. 
cab, chew 
korda, blank 
sita”, a name 
shait, perhaps 
tila, straw 


Compare— 
baca, saved 


tesa, adze 


etc., 


As in voiced consonants, tone and stress 


boka, bucket 


tasha’, cards 
lati, back-biting 


bac, guard 
bok, cry 
mes, pretence 
tash, card 
polit, impure 
etc. 


greatly help the force 


and volume of breath. Compare— 


saukha, easy 


sara, all visar, forget 
bashd, a bird kashala, effort 
tal’, to vatad”, brinjal 
xar, jealousy buxar, fever 


sukhalla, easy 


dhokha, deceit 
visa’, trust 
sha‘din, a name 
tata’, that’s why 
tamxa’, pay. 


In consonant groups breath is lost in the first members. A 
following vowel helps the emission of breath properly. 


capri, layer crust 
vatna, unguent 
maAsti, intoxication 

t 
potri, grand-daughter 


cakli, wheel 
sikhrd, Sikh 
bashki, Bakhshi 
cicka, a small piece. 
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Quantity of Consonants 


The question of length of consonants is rather complex. Some 
phoneticians do not like the terms ‘short? and ‘long’ and prefer to 
distinguish the two quantities of ‘single’ and ‘double’ consonants. 
It appears that psychologically the latter conception is correct. But 
from organic point of view an Awankari consonant is either short 
or long. In the articulation of a double consonant, there is an 
effect of repetition as in Hindi-Urdu médn‘nd. In order to have 
phonetic doubling of a consonant, it is necessary that the syllabic 
division be distinctly felt. It consists of two parts: the first part is 
characterised by a decrease in breath or in sonority or in muscular 
tension of the larynx; the latter part shows an increase in one of 
these factors. But Awankari consonants do not behave like that, 
especially in connected speech, except when prominently stressed. 
It is usually the prolonged contact of articulating organs that is 
felt. For example, in bacea, child, kattd, spun, mitt1, earth, 
dust, or sukka, dry, it is the stop-element which is lengthened. 
There is neither double plosion nor double touch or stop. 

It should not be understood from the above that there are no 
double consonants in Awankari. What I mean to say is that long 
and double consonants should be distinguished. There is a good deal 
of difference between a long consonant and a double consonant. 
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In doubles, the first member is a little longer than the following one, 

While in long consonants, just the reverse is the case. 

Compare examples given in the following pages. 

When in connected speech the final consonant of a word and 
the initial consonant of the following word are the same, then of 
course, a double consonant is very clear, as in 

bhan na’, do not break lag gai, was attached 
hor ro, weep more bas sat, all seven 
hik kotha, a house etc. 

In a monosyllabic word, lengthening of consonants takes place 
before a vowel of the following word in speech. There is no 
doubling then. Compare— 

hat oe, get away, and hat pare, get away 
hik 4 ged, one came up, and hik na*, one name 
kas i, have you fever (sing.), and kas me”, have you fever (pl), 

Lengthening occurs only after a short vowel also in normally 

stressed polysyllabic words. Examples— 


SAt.J, seven of cards phis.i, a snake 

suc.a, pure mukka, blow 

bil, cat dhibbd, a mound 
etc. 


The same words when stressed make the intervocalic consonant 
double. Compare— 
(1) pan ni satd sat de,—throw out the seven of hearts. 
ure satti sat de,—This side throw the seven. 
(2) bili vekhi-4 ki na’t”,—Have you seen a cat or not ? 
tudh bilii vekhi-e,—Have you seen a cat? 
(3) suc.4 rupaija ghin,—Take genuine rupec. 
kapra succd,—(this) cloth is silken. 
Long or double consonant does not accur in-the beginning of a 
word or a stressed syllable. Compare— 
vata, change vatta, stone 
nim, neem nimm4w’, lemon. 
As regards the comparative length of long or double consonants, 
plosives proper are longer than other consonants. Compare-— 


pak.a, pucca, hard pal.a, scarf 
sut.a, asleep khussa, torn 
pidda, short zim.a’, responsibility. 


The voiced plosives are generally shorter than the breathed 
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ones. Ina long or double voiced plosive there is also considerable 
voice to be heard. Compare— 


thab.a, bundle thap.4, mould 
; mudda, duration mutt4, sent 
kucaJJ4, inefficient bhormaccé, bonfire 
gad.j, train pAt.i, woollen cloth 
etc. 


[s.] is longer than any other lengthened fricative. Next comes 

[f.] and then [sh.]. Compare— 
bus.a, unornamented max.a”, I say 
InG.ur, twig mish.ur, Brahman 
suf.4, verandah. 

[m.] and [n.}] have more quantity than other nasals. 

pin.i, shin sin.i, wet 
kam.i’, menial, 

In [I.] quantity is greater than in [L.], {r.] or [r.]. 

du‘l.4, a name kur.i, girl 
bar.a, a bird gul.4,a name. 

In fact, lengthening of [t], [x] an! [m] is least tangible. 

The more does a consonant have a tendency for length, the 
clearer is the doubling of such a consonant. 

Double plosives are more common than other consonants. Next ; 
come {s], [m], [nm], and then [sh]. [I] also becomes a clear double. | 

For examples see the texts at the end. , 

Long or double [n‘], [4], and [bh] do not exist at all. ; 

Doubled effect in [shsh], [zz], [xx], [nn], [ff], [GG] [rr] and [Lt] | 
is very delicate. In double {r] only the trills are greater in number. 

It may be noted in the above: 

(1) that in plosives and nasals the stop is considerably prolonged. 

(2) that in the case of fricative consonants friction is remarkably 
lengthened. It is sharp, too. 

(3) that in long or double [mJ] and [n], the voice is compara- 
tively increased. 

(4) that long [r] gets three trills; double [r], four. In long or 
double [1] the tension of the tongue grows stronger. Laterality is 
also more marked. 

The following pairs may be compared— 

gaeni, a clay gicei, neck 
khota, ass kuttd, dog 


ber 4 capa sn a rt 
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soma’, a name summa’, ramrod 
bajo, monkey buJJa, shame 
maida, a flour madd4&, a name 
ghisi, cleaning ghassa, rush 
bashi, a name mish.ur, Brahman 
cnt’, a name dunni, a name 
kari, of use kar.e, may do 
gall, abuse gilla, complaint 
safi, a rag naf.a, profit 
etc., etc. 


Awankari single consonants may be thus arranged in order of 
increasing length in each class— 

Nasals [1] [n°], [n], [n] and [m]. 

Laterals [t], [I] 

Semivowels [j], [v]- 

Rolled [r]. 

Flapped [r]. 

Fricatives [h], [x], [G], [s], [z], [sh}. 

Unaspirated plosives [ke], [g], [el I> [th [ab Ie] (dl 

Ip], [b]. 
Aspirated plosives [kh], [gh], [ch], [Jh], [th], [dh], [th], [dh], 
[ph], [bb}. 

It is for further investigation to ascertain what happens to the 
quantity of consonants before and after various vowels, in stressed 
and unstressed syllables and so on. Satisfactory results can only be 
achieved with the help of scientific apparatus, because the quantity 
of consonants is a very delicate problem, indeed. 
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TONGUE. 
Lips. 
LARYNX. 
Jaws. 
Nose. 
OTHER. 
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VII. 1. Tongue 


Of all the speech organs the tongue is the most important. It 
is highly active and mobile. 

In the articulation of vowels, its movements are less tangible 
than for most of the consonants. If we modify the shape of the 
mouth cavity by gradually raising the tongue towards the front of 
the hard palate, we make this series of vowels : 

[ai], [e]s [i] and [i]. 

By gradually raising it towards the back of the mouth, we get 
[4], [a0], [o], [u] and [a]. Similarly towards the centre [a] and [a] 
are produced. 

In other words, the front of the tongue is raised high for [a3}, 
higher for [e], higher still for [i], and highest for [i] ; the back part 
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of it is raised high for [4], higher for [aa], much higher for (ol, 

still higher for fuJ, and highest for [&]$ and _ the centre of the 

tongue rises in pronouncing [a] and still more for [a]. 

The greatest tension of the tongue occurs in articulating ti] and 
lowest in [a]. 

The tongue remains retracted and motionless in the articulation 
of labial and labio-dental consonants, namely, [p], [ph], [b], [bh], 
{m], [f] and [v]. In the articulation of [h], it is comparatively 
lax, lying low. 

The movements of various parts of the tongue may be observed 
in the articulation of other consonants, Thus the tip moves higher 
and higher as it goes on articulating [v], [j], [s] [z], [¢], [e], IH) 
[t], [y] and [d]. Similarly the movement of the back of the tongue 
is noticeable as we gradually articulate [k], [x], [G[ and Ig]. 

The touch may be light as in the case of dental, alveolar and 
guttural sounds, or tense as in the case of retroflex and aspirated 
consonants, In order of the tension of the tongue the consonants 
stand as follows— 

(a) Retroflex 

(b) Palato-alveolars 

(c) Velars 

(ad) Dentals. 

Among the above consonants, the aspirated consonants are 
accompanied with greater tension of the tongue than the non- 
aspirated ones. 

Further, the touch may be close as in the case of plosives, 
excepting labials, or it may be nominal and may result in friction 
by the air, as in fricatives. 

Again the greatest activity of the tongue lies in its point, and 
it is most remarkable in the articulation of [r] or [rr] when it 
makes repeated trills, and in [¢] and [a] when it flaps against the 
lower jaw. The blade is appreciably active in pronouncing the 
cerebrals, 

Another movement of the tongue is its laterality, which is 
evident in [l] and still better in (t}- 

The direction of the tongue in all the sounds is towards the 
palate, except in the articulation of [r], [h] and the bi-labials. In 
the case of [r], it goes towards the lower teeth-ridge after going up 
towards the palate, while in the case of [bh] it very gently vacillates, 
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VII. 2. Lips e 

Lips play a considerable part in the formation of sounds. They oe 
remain neutral in the articulation of [ai], [a], [4], [a] and all con- Af 
sonants excepting the bilabial [p], [ph], [b], [bh], [m] and the ca 
labio-dental [f] and [v]. Their openness in the state of neutrality ‘gt 
is a function of the lower jaw. : 

The lips, in the articulation of [aa] and [fo], are slightly 
rounded. The rounding and tension of lips is greater for [u], and a 
still greater for [&]. They are protruded in proportion to their 
roundness. The contact of the lips is also closer in the case of [&] 
than of [o]. 

In the pronunciation of [e] they are very slightly spread, but 
for [i] and still more for [1], spreading is distinctly visible. 

In pronouncing bilabial and labio-dental sounds, the third 
activity of the lips, namely their coming into close contact with 
each other, is also to be observed. In the case of [f£] and [v], 
contact does not take place very appreciably. The contact is closer 
for plosives than for the nasal [m] 3 and of the plosives again tension 
is stronger for aspirated and long consonants. 

Contact and tension are also well-marked when a plosive occurs 
as an initial sound of a stressed syllable. Compare— | 

par, across, and vapar, trade | 
mar, beating, and ma’r, friend | 
ber, jujube, and naber, fulfil. | 

The labial sounds, according to the function of lips, may be 
classified as below— 

Contacted : [p], [ph], [b], [bh], [ml] 
Neutral : [ai], [4], [a], [a] 
Contracted: [u], [¥] ; 

Spread : [e], [i], [i] ; 

Protruded : [aa], [o], [u], [4]. 


VII. 3. Larynx 
The larynx behaves in two ways. It may first rise in the 


primary articulation of a sound and then fall abruptly or gradually, 
or, it may first go down and then rise to its normal position abruptly 
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a or slowly. Secondly it may remain neutral or may be protruded 
\ to allow a big sound to escape. 


The present writer is constrained to believe that the behaviour 
of the larynx varies with each different sound in Awankari. But 
some broad features in certaiu sounds do facilitate classification, ' 

Generally speaking, the larynx remains neutral or rises very 

H lightly in the articulation of front vowels and voiceless consonants, 
But it is considerably raised at the point of primary articulation of 
high-toned vowels and aspirated consonants. The fall to the 
normal position is sudden in the case of high-toned vowels and 
gradual in aspirated consonants. 

For back vowels [a] and [a], [uJ] and [4] and for voiced con- 
sonants, the larynx is considerably protruded downwards. The 
strong activity of the vocal chords, perhaps, brings this movement 
in the larynx. But when the vowels are high-toned, protrusion is 
upwards, and the fall to the normal position is gradual. The most 
downward fall of the larynx occurs in the case of [a]. 

When vowels are accompanied by a low tone, the larynx goes 
down and then rises gradually. 

The behaviour of the larynx in words of different sounds isa 
matter for further investigation. For example—in the articulation 
of [h] the larynx gently rises before the vowel [a], very gently 
descends before [a], and very gently rises towards the right before 
til, as in hash, vulgar, hal, account, hir, a name. 


VIW. 4. Jaws 


The upper jaw is fixed; the lower jaw can move only up and 
down. With regard to consonants, the jaw moves downward and 
j the mouth opens as we go on pronouncing 
{p]; [t], [cl], [t] and [k] — aperture | 
d [hb], [4], [J], [a] and {g} — aperture 2 
| [ph], [th], [ch], [th], [kh] — aperture 3 
[bh], [db], [Sh], [db] and [gh] — aperture 4 
[m], [n], [m7], [a] and [4] — aperture 5 
[f], [v}, [s}, [z], [sh] — aperture 8 

[x], [G] and [h] — aperture 9 
[H> [4], [x], [r] — aperture 11, 
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It goes lower in the articulation of aspirated consonants than a 
for their un-aspirated correspondents. 
In the articulation of consonants, the jaw first rises up at the 
time of primary articulation and then falls down, while in articu- 
lating vowels the movement is only downwards. 
As regards vowels, the general principle may be stated thus: 
the opener the vowels, the more downward the jaw. 
The vowels need wider ap2rture than consonants. But three 
categories of Awankari consonants detailed above (apertures 8, 9 
and 11) certainly come after the close and half-close vowels. In- 
strumental aids may help in giving precise positions, Although 
aperture is measured between the lips, it is a function of the lower 
jaw. The gradation presented here is based on personal obser- 
vations. 
There are several degrees of aperture in the articulation of 
vowels. In fact every vowel determines its own aperture. In this 
connection, the vowels may be arranged as follows in the order of 
gradation : 
[4], [4] fu), i] [2], fo], fe} Lal, [an], [ai] and {4}. 
The following gradation is approximate— 
Aperture 6: [uJ 
Aperture 7: [i], [uJ] 
Aperture 10: [i], [a] 
Aperture 12: fo], [e] ; | 
Aperture 13: [a] | 
Aperture 14: [au], [ai] 
Aperture 15: [a]. 
The movement of the jaw in stress and tone is quick as well as 
active. It comes down still lower, and the aperture is wider. 


VII. 5. Nose 


The nose is not a movable organ of speech. No part of the 
nasal cavity is subject to muscular movement, but the mucous 
covering of its walls is capable of very great expansion by the 
inflow of blood, and that determines the volume of nasality. The 
nasal cavity is entirely closed by the soft palate in the articulation 
of all nasal sounds, and it is completely open for all nasal sounds in 
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Awankari. All nasal sounds are purely nasal. 
Three movements, however, are discernible, namely, 
(1) raising of sides, — 
(2) opening of sides, and 
(3) contraction of the nose, as in [n"] and [a]. 

The sides of the nose show greater movement in the case of 
nasal consonants than in the case of nasal vowels. 

The opening of the nasal cavities is also greater in the case of 
nasal consonants than in the case of nasal vowels. 

Note—The behaviour of organs of speech in a rapid succession 
of sounds in words and in connected speech is a vast subject by 
itself. Some hints have been given in the chapters on articulation 
of various vowels and consonants. Fuller results can only be 
achieved with the help of scientific instruments. 


VIII. 6. Other 


The relative tension of the vocal chords in the articulation of 
Awankari sounds and the resultant closure of the glottis and 
vibration can be determined from the variations of voice and breath 
as detailed in Chapter VI. 

A number of teethless persons have been tried and found articu- 
lating dental consonants quite distinctly. The torgue touching the 
gum-sockets of the teeth effects pure ‘dentals’. The dentoalveolar 
[s] and [z], however, are slightly indistinct, and more so are the 
labiodental [f] and [v]. 
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CONSONANT CLUSTERS 


1. InitrAL CLUSTERS. 
9, MEDIAL CLUSTERS. 
3, DouBLE CoNnsoNANTS. 


The conjunct consonants in Awankari are not quite clear: 
grouping is hardly close. In the initial position an ideal cluster is 
formed with [r] as the second member, and that, too, in rapid 
speech ; otherwise, a shade of the svatabhakti is heard between the 
two elements. Medially there is some pause between the first and 
the second consonant, and the syllabic division of the group is sO 
clear that it may be safely called a pseudo-group. Consonant- 
f words as they do in many other 

Clusters with [r] as the 
ani dialect of Lahndi. 


clusters do not occur at the end o 
Indian dialects including eastern Punjabi. 
second members do end a word in the Mult: 


IX. 1. Initial Clusters 


A plosive, nasal or fricative does not at all form a second 
member of an initial consonant cluster in Awankari. [nl [r], | 


and [x] do not occur as first members. [bh], [v} and [j] do not 
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cluster with any consonants in the initial position of a word, 
Grouping of a consonant with [r] is almost perfect, more so of 
plosive and [r], as in— 


0) 


tray, rock drokha, lamp-stand 
mrukne, well-fried croka, for a long time 
srt, reeds krela, a bitter vegetable 
frebi, cheat drakul, timid. 


The svarabhakti. between a consonant-and-fI] cluster is slightly 
felt. Hence it is not a genuine conjunct. Thus 
glole, earthen balls, = galole 
khlo, stay, = khalo 
flan, so-and-so, = faland 
glo, a bitter creeper, = gilo. 

It is interesting to note that the word ‘block’ 
nounced buldk. 

[r], as a second member, is found grouped with a non-retroflex 
consonant, excepting the loan-sounds [x], [£], [G], [z], 
in connected speech of some rapid speakers, 
the svarabhakti is clearly heard. Examples— 

throbd (tharob4), a lump 
ghroli (gharoli), a pitcher 
brobe (barobe), dots 

lIpam (laram), hindrance 
sra“d (sard“d), burning smell. 

[p] also behaves like [x] in a consonant group; e.g. bhnid, 
brother-in-law, = bhanid. 

Initial clusters, therefore, 


for a sector is pro- 


particularly 
In general, however, 


in Awankari are insignificant. 


IX. 2. Medial Clusters 


Medial clusters are of three kinds, viz. 
syntactical. 


(1) Basic clusters occur in the so-called 
asra, refuge 
markhi, typhoid 
pista, pup 
shamila, end of turban 
(2) Grammatical clusters are fo 


basic, grammatical and 


‘dictionary words’, as 
Wtra, childless 

trakrda, strong 

sufna, dream 

bucka, bundle. 


rmed by declensional, conjuga- 
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tional or terminational forms and suffixes, as 
marsi, will die, << maran, to die 
moarsat™, I shall beat you, < marum, to beat 
sna”, his, (gen. no™ postposition) 
vekhna, sees, < vekhun, to see 
Jatka’, to children, < Jatuk, child 
Arka”, elbows, < aruk, or arak, clbow. 

(3) Syntactical clusters are formed in connected speech by the 
contact of the final consonant of a word followed by the initial 
consonant of another word. Ina sentence it is fluency that brings 
about the clusters. Examples— 


Jur gai, bas joincd, bbaJva"J, go away (running) 
napki an, bring catching 
lad kani sat ditti, having loaded, put it away 
has vo ki vaxut legha ghisa™, laughing-weeping, we shall 
pass time. 
In speech, any consonant that can end a word can group with 
any other consonant that can begin an Awankari word. 


It is hard to call medial groups as real conjuncts. In fact two 
consonants of separate syllables have come into contact which is 
not very close. For example, dabsi, will apply, is equal to dab+si, 
rather than da-+-bsi. Similarly maarse’, you will die, == mar-tse’, 
and karna’, doing, = kar--na™. There isa clear pause between 
the two elements. The test of a real consonant group is Sandhi, 
which is slightly distinct only in dictionary words. 

[b] and [j] do not group with any consonant. 

Jl Grouping together of two fricatives is rare. It may occur syn- 
tactically, as in 
bas fai'sla thi gid, Is that all, the settlement is made? 
thadhi jax firn{ khaise™, you will cat very cold pudding. 
ashraf Galti karend, a gentleman makes a mistake. 
Etc. 
The group [r+] oF [a+ 4] does not exist at all. 
The group [n+r] exists in speech only, but here, again, there is 
a clear pause between the two elements. 


pun ri’a, has sieved | 
kanok hik man ra‘i-e, I have sown a maund of wheat 
sun radho, mai‘dhi gal, Listen, O Radho, my story. 
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[4] occurs before a plosive of its own class and so does [n“] 


Examples— 
vanga*, bangles 
singhi, horn 
sankhid, arsenic 


man‘Ji, bedstead 
han‘Jhd, tears 
bin“c, bench. 


Consonant groups with [x], [sh], [f], [z] and ]6] are very few as 
these sounds occur only in a number of foreign loan-words, 


Examples— 
maGzi, fringe 
barfi, a sweetmeat 
darzi, tailor 
dasxat, signature 
nirazgi, displeasure 


saxti, hardship 
XANZIr, swine 
Gazla~, poems 
jaxni, soup 
sufna, dream. 


The following groups are comparatively clear :— 
(i) plosive + plosive (of different articulation), as in 


cicka, a small cake of soap 

batka*, ducks 

ratga‘r, a red sore 

muth ghut, hold fist 

ma*J-ca, just cleanse 
Aspirate + aspirate is rare. 


bhugtain, to end 

Jatbat, vulgar fellow 

habdai’, everywhere 

huJta’, frivolous arguments 
etc, 


(ii) plosive + any other consonant* 


mutra, childless 
ugra‘t, collecting money 
badli, cloud 
bhagva, ochre-coloured 
dhopna, be washed 

(iii) [s] + any other consonant 
daskora, sobbing fit 
kdsti, I1th of the lunar 

fortnight 
hasli, collar bone 
kasra’, deficiencies 
khasmana’, charge 

(iv) [v] + any other consonant bu 
davai, an ornament 


ukra’, a posture 

itna, so much 
bha"dna, to censure 
duthrd, fit of choking 
JiJman, customer, 


hashi, welcome 
khaisne’, will eat you, 
mind you 
nasvar, puff (n.) 
masra, mother’s sister’s husband 
daskha’, please tell. 
t plosive 
Jevri, rope 


*Fricatives may not be considered here again. 
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sa’vre, in-laws pavli, weaver. 
(v) fr} + any other consonant 
‘ barcha, spear bharJai, brother’s wife 
gerra, dove carkha, spinning wheel 
dherna, instrument for carsi, addicted to opium 
twisting yarn smoking 
harmul, a black seed narva, guinea-worm 
tarle, entreaties etc. 
(vi) [r] + any other consonant but [na] 
bhirnd, quarrelling durki, trotting 
cartal, cavalcade gharva"Ji, pitcher-stand 
bhir lag, go and fight kurmeté, son of child’s 


father-in-law 
karchi, ladle bhirsi, will fight. 
(vii) I] + any other consonant 
bhaltana, going astray galdava’, rope for neck 


kalvatri, saw (n.) khalva‘g; bellows 
balsi, will burn Jhalra’, fringes 
kholra, hard talghes, laziness. 
(viii) Nasal + any other consonant, even another nasal, excepting 
fa + F]— 
dumba, ram dund4, having two teeth 
ganJa, bald munda, lame 
minka, bead vangi, kind (n.) | 
kamkos, shirker mamdast4, mortar : 
Jhamni, whip khimné, is flashing 


3 mamla, affair. 
(ix) A nasal + voiced plosive + any other consonant is the only 
sort of group containing three consonantal sounds. 


mundri, ring mangsi, will demand 
galvangri, embrace angl, finger. 
Note.—Groups with [xr] as first or second member are most numerous in the 
language. 


Three-element clusters are formed in usual way by contact of 

final consonant of a word and the initial group of the following 

: word, as in kam kresi, he will do work, or sat trai da’, seven and 
three make ten, etc. Similarly, they occur in word-compounding. 

In dictionary-words or in stems, such clusters are formed commonly 
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an 
ae 


with nasal consonants and [r], and rarely with other consonants 


santre, oranges, mashkri, joke. 


1X. 3. Double Consonants 


In fact the so-called double consonants are long consonants in 
Awankari, and they are so formed only intcrvocalically after short 
vowels. This means that long consonants are found only medially, 

All consonants excepting [h], [y], [2], [x] [x], [t], [x] and [c] 


occur as such. Examples— 
dhikka, push 
makhkhi, fly 
lugg4, desolate 
saghgha, throat 
vannad” (Reshi), bangles 


vatta, stone 

paththa, green fodder 
triddi, hopper 
mudhdha, skein 


happa, kiss 
gaphpha, handful 
kubba, hunchbacked 
khubhbha, stuck 
zimmi, field 


bucca, beardless 

vachcha, calf 

raJJA, sauiated 

baJhJha, bound 

Jan“n“A* (Reshi), marriage parties 


sutta, slept 

kiththe, where 

hidde, hither 

sudhdhi, a female name 
dhunni, navel 


bili, cat 

savva, | 1/4 

rizzuk, wealth 
sassa™, mothers-in-law 
raffa, darning 
khushshi, happiness. 


Doubling, not lengthening, occurs syntactically, when theie 1 
a slight pause between the elements. Compare— 


hik ka‘, one crow 
chat te, on the roof 
sikh kha’, do learn 
bas san’, now sleep 


lag gal, is stuck 

lap pa, put handful 
dhil 14, make delay 
ghin na’, do take. 


Of the consonants that do not occur as loug, [r], [z] and [G; 
are likely to be doubled syntactically. The others do not either 
end a word as [h] and [j] or begin a word as [n], [r] and ft]. 


Also see Chapter VII. 
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FREQUENCY OF SOUNDS 


1, Dictionary Worps. 
(i) VoweLs. 
(ii) CONSONANTS. 
(iii) Szm1-VoweELs. 
2. SpeecH Worps. 


The question of the frequency of sounds in Awankari may be 
treated in two divisions : 

(1) In what may be called dictionary words, the consonants 
are much more than vowels. 

(2) In speech, however, gra 
a large number of vowels, 
vowels is almost equal. 


mmatical terminations bring in such 
that the number of consonants and 


X. 1. Dictionary Words 


wankari words begin with vowels, five 


d 88 per cent with consonants. 
ts is equal. But 


Only about 7 per cent A 
per cent with semi-vowels an 
Medially the number of vowels and consonan 
finally, however, the yowels occur in majority, Seventy per cent 
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‘} vowels and thirty per cent consonants end Awankari words, Semi. 
vowels do not occur in the final position. 


X.1.i. Vowels 


In initial position, the short vowels are more common than 
long ones, especially in disyllabic words. [a] in trisyllabic words 
and [a] in monosyllabic and usually in disyllabic words are more 
common than any other vowels.. [u] comes next. Long vowels 
in the beginning of words are rare — [a] is most uncommon, [e] 
and [WJ] occur in less than a dozen words and so do [au] and [al]. 
{a] is the commonest of long vowels. 

Medially, again, short vowels, including [a] and [u] also, are 
quite common. [a] and [i] come next. [d], [o] and [e] are less 
frequent. [ai] is the rarest of all vowels. 

Finally, [4] and [i] alone are common. [&], [0] and [e] occur 
in less than a hundred words in all. Short vowels do not end 
words except in the vocative case, as 

puttura, O son pit-a, O father. 

Also in enclitics. 

As regards the incidence of diphthongs and triphthongs, reference | 
may be made to chapters II and III. 


X. 1. ii, Consonants 


Initially as well as medially, [k] is the most frequent plosive, 
then in the descending order stand [p], [s], [b], [ra], [t], [g], and 
[c].  [t] is least common. 

Breathed consonants occur more frequently than their voiced 
correspondents, and the unaspirated consonants are much more 
common than their aspirated correspondents. This is true in all 
positions of dictionary-words in Awankari. 

Finally, [r], [I], [a] and Ir] are quite frequent. Of the plosives, 
[ks] is most common and [p] and [n] are comparatively rare. [s] is 
the commonest of fricatives at the end of words. [sh] occurs less 
frequently. [£], [x], [z] exist still less and [G] is least common, [h] 
does not occur finally at all. 


££ ti‘ 
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X. 1. itt. Semi-vowels 


[i] and [v] exist in the proportion of 1 to 10, in the beginning 
of words. Medially, [j] is found only in a few words. [v] is very 
common. The semi-vowels never end words in Awankari. 


X. 2. S peech words 


In connected speech, grammatical forms greatly determine the 
frequency of sounds in the interior and at the end of words. Gender, 
case endings, verbal terminations all have mostly vowels at their 
end. At a rough estimate only about 10 per cent consonants 
as against 90 per cent vowels and diphthongs stand at the end 
of words. As adjectives, nouns and even verbs have genders in 
Awankari, [a] and [i] are the most common vowels. 

{s] and [n] have high frequency in connected speech. 

Frequency depends on the tense used in the talk. If it is past 
tense, diphthongs occur frequently. If it is present tense [n] and 
{a] or [i] come up in each sentence. Further, if it is future tense, 
[s] is frequent. 

Similarly gender, person or number may make a vast difference 
in the frequency of final [4] and [i]. 

The subject of the talk is also an important factor. Because the 
words pid (father) and puttur (son) in the story of the Prodigal Son 
have to be repeated several times, [p] is very common in that 
story. Similarly the repetition of va, a“drakkha, de“o”, etc. in 
the ‘North Wind and the Sun’, (see Appendix) does determine the 
frequency of sounds contained in these words, 

Frequency is also helped by watchwords in a talk. Some 
speakers are fond of saying hai” na’, haina™ (isn’t it), almost after 
every sentence. Some repeat ti (then, and) very frequently. Others 
speak madrid (O man), halla (yes); makha’ (I say), etc., which 
punctuate their talk at regular intervals. 
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1, GENERAL. 
2, Srronc & WEAK SYLLABLES. 
3. SYLLABICATION. 
(i) Of Consonant & VOWEL. 
(ii) Or FinaL Consonants. 
(iit) OF Consonant Groups. 
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4. (i) Tones. 
(ii) Notes on HicH-Faiine Tone. 
(iii) Errects. 


XI. 1. General 


A syllable in Awankari may consist of: 

1, A simple vowel, e.g. i (this), & (that), or @ in Ald, potato, 
ari, saw. 

2. A diphthong, e.g. Ad, came, aX, was (fem.), or id in idna, 
innocent. 

3. A triphthong, e.g., d#a, came, a2 Id, was. 
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i 4. A tetraphthong, e.g., diaid, had come. 
ney 5. A simple vowel and a consonant, e.g. akh, eye; in, per. 
verseness; or Am, in amri, mother, amu, by chance, amur, a 
name. 

The consonant may be single or first member of a conjunct as 
in the words above; or it may be a double or first of a double 
consonant, as in add (stressed), open, addi, heel. 

6. A diphthong and a consonant, as in den, have come, 

The consonant is either single or first member of a eonjunct, 
never a double or part of a double consonant. 

Such syllables are rare in Awankari. 

7. A consonant (single, or conjunct, second of a double, or 
second of a conjunct) + a vowel (simple, diphthongal or triph- 
thongal) ; eg. 

Ja, place, pi, drink, tram’, dread, krai‘, you should do, 
draia, frightened ; or kd in nikkd, small, vadka, old man. 

8. A consonant + a vowel -- a consonant. 

bhar, load, trauk, sprinkle, sabhal, collect, gaddi, train, 
Such syllables are very common in Awankari. 
9. A semi-vowel + a vowel: 
va, wind, vad, wind (obl.), jai’, copulate ; or ve in vekho, see, 
veld, time. 

10. A vowel + the semi-vowel [v], but not in monosyllabic 
words, as in A*vdi, income, ivzi, in exchange. 

Such a syllable is not common. 

il. A semi-vowel + a vowel -- a consonant: 

Jar, friend, vel, cleaning cotton, viaJh, get, ja‘mld, foolish, 
villa, damp, sivun, to sew. 

12. A consonant + a vowel -+ the semi-vowel [v}] (not in 
monosyllabic words), e.g. kavri, angry, sivma™, sewing. 

It may be noted that [j] does not end a syllable in Awankari. 

Most of the syllables in Awankari are of the variety of a cone 
sonant (including semi-vowels) + a vowel.—Nos, 7 and 9 above. 


XI. 2. Strong and Weak syllables 


As regards the comparative Strength and weakness of syllables 
in Awankari words, the following positions are notable. 
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(a) The weakest position is found before a stressed syllable, as— 
[su] in sukhalla, easy, sucaJ Ji, qualified ; 
’ [a] in aJoka, today’s, atha‘*ra’, eighteen. 
(b) The strongest syllable occurs in a stressed position, as the ns 
medial syllable in the words above. Also compare— 
2nd syllable in vata, change, khalo, stay ; or, i 
\ Ist syllable in villa, damp, ada, violet. 
(c) The post-stressed syllable is a little stronger than the pre- 
stressed one. Compare examples above. 


XI. 3. Syliabication 


A very large number of crude words in Awankari is mono- 

syllabic and the question of syllabication does not arise therein. But 

in connected speech they tend to become polysyllabic by grammatical 

and syntactical extension. Disyllabic words are next in importance 

as regards their number. Trisyllabic words are not many, and 

words of four or more syllables are very rare. 
Inspite of the fact that a word contains as many syllables as it 

has vowels or diphthongs, division of a word into distinct syllables 

is not an easy problem. | 
The consonants present particular difficulties. | 


XI. 3. i. Of Consonant and Vowel* 


(1) An initial consonant must go with the following vowel, as 
in bari, window, cupita, silent, kala, black, so’na, handsome, 
sara, narrow, sidna, wise. 

(2) Intervocalic consonant, followed by a long vowel, (or a 
diphthong) will go with that vowel. 

sivai, sewing charges, cald4, drive, salam, greetings, khavad, 
able to let eat, tulad, cushion, dhuvai, charges for washing. 

(3) Intervocalic consonant, preceded by a long vowel (or a 
diphthong) will go with the succeeding vowel. * 

ko’r, leper, Jakut, child, paa"ce, may reach, satar, control, 


*Vowel also includes diphthong and triphthong. 
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zokha, difficult. 

(4) Between two short vowels, syllabication becomes rather 
difficult. But a clear case occurs when there is stress, In that 
condition, the consonant will go with the succeeding stressed vowel, 
E.g., pathal, a sitting position, hikath, collection, dabukki, diving, 
musalli, sweeper, etc, 

(5) In unstressed isolated words, the intervocalic consonant 
between two short vowels presents some difficulty. For example, 
it is doubtful whether the consonant belongs to the preceding or 
to the succeeding syllable in the following— 

nikal, go out, sucum, purity, satun, vomiting, etc, 

Strictly speaking, the Stop-stage of the intervocalic consonant 
will be the end of the first syllable, while the plosion-stage of the 
consonant will be the beginning of the second syllable. 

(6) Sometimes the final consonant of a word becomes intervocalic 
in combination with the initial vowel of the following word in 
fluent speech. In that Case, again, the rules mentioned above will 
apply. 


XI. 3. ii. Of final Consonants 
(7) The final consonant will follow the preceding vowel, subject 


to the provision noted in (6) and (10). 
E.g., ushman, sky, tarik, date, dhabtk, wasp, akhius, he said. 


XI. 3. iii, OF Consonant-groups 


(8) Syllabie division of consonant groups is simple. The first 
member generally goes with the preceding syllable and the second 
member with the succeeding syllable, as in 

athr, tears, astur, lining, ghirnd, wheel, lu‘rke, ear-drops. 

In those consonant-groups, however, which show some trace of 
Sandhi, the division will be arbitrary as in dabsi, where [bs] 
shows a cohesion of two sounds also, 
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XI. 3. iv. Of Double or Long Consonants 


: (9) The rules mentioned above hold good also in the case of 

double consonants, as in horro, weep more, bhanna’t’, do not break. 

(10) A long consonant, occurring independently or in Sandhi 

(XII. 2. ii.) cannot be easily divided into two syllables. But as 

psychologically one is likely to take it as two consonants, it may be 
arbitrarily divided, as a conjunct consonant above. 


XI. 3. v. Other 


(11) The semi-vowel behaves like a consonant in syllabication. 
Eg., ja°ra’, eleven, sav.a, 1 1/4, sevani, wile, khdavun, to eat, 
vija’, marriage. 
(12) Svarabhakti behaves like a short medial vowel and belongs 
to the preceding consonant in a syllable. 
Eg., tariakul, third party, = ta-rid-kul, 


XI. 3. vi. In Connected speech 


(13) Syllabication in connected speech is the most important 
point to be handled. In actual speech the words and their divisions 
are often quite different from what they are presumed to be. Thus 
in the following sentence vat usd™ akhius, again he said to him, 
the ordinary syllables may be separated as vat u sa” 4 khius. 
But the impressions we receive are vat tu sd” a khi us. 

The difference in syllabication arises only when the final conso- 
nant of a word is followed by an initial vowel of the following word. 


XI. 4. i. Tones 


A tone effects an important semantic difference in the language. 


Compare— 
mal, property ma‘l, rope 
va, wind va’, plough (v.) 
sndra, a name andra, darkness 


ae op 
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vel, money given to menials vel, leisure 
mor, peacock mo’*r, priority 
natd, relationship na_ta, bathed. 


The principal types of tones applicable to syllables in Awankari 
are the following : 

(1) The falling tone. The larynx rises very slightly at the primary 
articulation of the tone and then falls down below its normal 
position. It is represented by the sign [‘] in this thesis, as in 

ba*r, outside mo‘ro’, first 
veld, vacant gha’, grass. 

This tone is most common in Awankari and more prominent 
in it than in any Lahndi dialect. Itisa particular feature of 
Wanddhi, less so of PAkhri, and least of Reshi. 

(2) The high tone. The larynx rises quickly and falls slowly in 
the articulation of this tone. In fact it isa variety of the tone 
No. (1). The same syllables of Wanddhi having falling tone are 
pronounced in Reshi with the high tone, represented in this thesis 
by [IT]. Compare— 


Wanddhi Reshi 
veld, vacant ve] 1a, 
uba‘ld, impatient uba [la 
ga‘l, abuse gall. 


Also see the following ‘notes’-—(XI. 4. ii), 

(3) The low rising tone represented in the thesis by the sign [] 
is very rare. The larynx goes down with a feeling of constraint and 
rises gradually to its normal position. A kind of [hb] sound is heard 
before the vowel stage. The vocal chords vibrate. Examples— 

ma,md4,O Mohammad __ pi,wa", we may grind 
na.sa~", we shal] bathe veriad, death anniversary. 

The low-rising tone in Awankari is not quite different from a 
similar tone in Punjabi. (Cf. Dr. Jain’s Punjabi Phonology, pp. 
167-168.) Only its operation is narrower in the dialect than in 
Punjabi in which it affects the voiced plosives as in k ord, horse, 
P.Abi, sister-in-law, k a, grass, etc. These words are pronounced 
with a clear voiced aspiration and falling or high tone in Awankari. 
The striking feature of this tone is that it is a double-peaked tone 
asin Lithuanian ‘dirzti’, to be firm. 

Anyhow, this tone is not quite regular in the dialect, found 
only in about a dozen words or 80, and does not require further 


——— Sn 
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discussion. 

(4) The mid-tons or the level tone is the state of a syllable or 
group of syllables having none of the tones above, as in 

af of e, she has come. , 

koi ave ta” sai, some one may come, let us see. 

This mid-tone has various gradations—Ja, yes, (in usual response 
to a call) hasa level mid-tone; Ji, in ao Ji, come Sir, has a long 
mid-tone; and Ji in hai” Ji, what Sir, has a high mid-tone. 

These gradations, however, vary with the prominence of pitch. 
More examples may be compared in the Section on ‘Sentence 
Intonation’. 


XI. 4. ii. Notes on High-falling tones 


The falling tone in Wanddhi and Pékhri and the high tone in 
Reshi and Pdékhri are most important of the tones in Awankari. 

Syllables uttered with high tone are always stressed, as in 

mai” ‘na vaini, I do not at all go. 
wit vari Akhid, va"J, I have said twenty times, go. 
mai“dhi roti ‘ru‘rni pa’i e, my bread is being baked. 

The stress on such syllables is stronger than on untoned stressed 
syllables, the emission of breath in the former being richer than in 
the case of the latter. Compare further— 

sala’%, opinion and_ ala, drive | 
viJi’na, being married diJin4, is given. | 

When a toned syllable comes in an unstressed position, especially | 
in the vicinity of another toned syllable or stressed word, it loses 
its pitch to a great extent. The tone remains normal when no 
other syllable in the sentence is stressed. Note— 

mu kho’l and mda” ‘kho’l, open the mouth. 
va’, in va* Hi, va, Well, Sir well. 

A scheme of gradation of the tone in a sentence containing a 
number of toned syllables presents itself thus— 

The highest grade is found in a stressed toned syllable. 

The lowest grade occurs in the vicinity of the stressed or toned 
syllable, and the middle grade is in the syllable which receives 
secondary stress. In the following sentences, No. (1) means highest 
grade, or full tone ; No. (2) middle grade, or semi-tone; and No. (3) 


ee ee ee eee 
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lowest grade. 
1 3 2 
ke“ye more sd“vre-ne, in which village are your parentsin. 
law 
1 2 3 


mii” na™ cd’y, do not raise your mouth. 
See also examples in the chapter on ‘Sentence Intonation’, 


XI. 4. iii. Effects 


The effect of the tone on sounds is remarkable. 
(1) Vowels in toned syllable become shorter than the normal 
types. (I. 3. iv), 
(2) Close and half-close vowels become closer, and open and 
half-open vowels are opener in a toned syllable. (I. 4). 
(3) Tone raises the prominence of the first element of a diph- 
thong. (II. 3). 
(4) The tone also tends to change rising and even diphthongs to 
falling ones. (II. 3). 
(5) The monosyllabic quality of diphthongs and triphthongs 
becomes clear by tone. (II. 4). 
(6) The reduction of vocalic quality and quantity in a pre-toned 
or post-toned position has been noted before. 
(7) Consonants before a toned vowel become louder and clearer. 
Their particular attributes become more Pronounced. For instance; 
(a) The plosion of plosives is increased. (V. 1.1). 
(b) Aspiration is well marked (V. 1. ii(a)). 
(c) The vibration of vocal chords in the articulation of voiced 
consonants before the tone is more audible. (V. 1. ifa)). 
(d) Retroflexion and resonance become stronger. (V. 1. ii). 
(e) The trills in [r] increase and it is articulated slightly backe 
ward, (V. 3. ii). 
(f) The friction in the fricative consonants is more evident. 
(V. 4). 


(g) The semi-vowel assumes consonanta] quality. 
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XII. 1. General 


Much has been said about the Awankari word in this thesis, 
A word in Awankari may begin either with a vowel or with a 
consonant. Any vowel or any consonant (excepting n, L and F)may 
begin a word. The number of words beginning with ils [2]; [t], 
[sh], [r], [4] and [m] is small. Words containing aspirates are 
comparatively few. Semi-vowels do not stand at the end of words, 
A short vowel also does not end a word. 

A long or double consonant does not begin a word, Finally in 
a word a long or double consonant occurs when the syllable 
is stressed. No word ends in a consonant group. Initially also 
very few words have a consonant group of which, generally, the 
second member is [r]. (See “Consonant Clusters.”} Much has 
been said regarding the incidence of simple vowels, diphthongs, 
triphthongs, tones, stress, etc., in Awankari words, Regarding the 
occurrence of consonant groups please refer to the Chapter concerned, 

A word may contain one to four syllables. About 52 per cent 
words are disyllabic, 32 per cent monosyllabic, 15 per cent trisyllabic 
and only one per cent words are quadrisyllabic. The number of 


syllables increases in speech on account of grammatical formations, 


XII. 2. Sandhi 


Sometimes, neighbouring sounds undergo a Sandhi 
take place either in the course of the historical development of the 
dialect, or in the course of the actual pronunciation of already 
formed words or sentenccs in modern times. Here we are concerned 
with the latter case only, i.e, the replacement of sounds in the 
course of actual pronunciation of existing words and sentences, 

Assimilation is the common form of Sandhi in Awankari dialect. 
We have already noted under various sounds how they are affected 
by neighbouring sounds. Assimilation may be regressive or pro- 
gressive. It is regressive when the final sound of a word or syllable 
is assimilated by the initial sound of the following word or syllable. 
Assimilation is Progressive if, on account of the influence of the 


preceding sound, the following sound is changed to complete or 
partial likeness to that sound 


which may 
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XII. 2. i. Vowel Sandhi 


(1) A long vowel followed by another vowel of the same arti- 
culation is further lengthened, as in 

bhirdva™-4~ = bhirava™: (to brothers) 
tri (thirty) i= tri: (thirty only) 
de (demon) e (obl.) = de: 

(2) A long vowel followed by another vowel of different articu- 
Jation becomes short in connected speech and in diphthongs (formed 
by that vowel plus grammatical termination), Compare— 

vadki, old woman, vad hia” > old women 

bhaira, bad, bhaird ai‘id, which sounds like bhairai‘id, 
was bad 

st, give birth, sul, (she) gave birth 

ghare ala = gharidla, house-master. 

(3) A vowel in the vicinity of a nasal sound or sounds may 
become nasalized. For fuller treatment see Section I. 5. on ‘Nasa- 
lization of Vowels’. 

(4) In rapid speech a nasal vowel, followed by a stressed syllable, 
or word containing.no nasal sound, loses its nasality. For example— 

ta’, in td ‘Isitthe vaise”, where will you go? 
mai’, in mai ‘hitthe ra*sa‘, I shall remain here. 
ma”™, in ma* ‘de ta” sal, please give it to me. 

But before a nasalized syallable— 

ta” ‘ghin va'J, you take away 
mai” naga baitha ra‘va*, may I sit naked 
ma™ gan de, Give me after counting. 

(5) The final long vowel of a word is shortened in rapid speech, 
especially in compound words. 

[o] in do, > [ul] in duta* i, a double sheet, dulatti, kicking 
with two legs, dupri, double covered bread. 

[i] in vi’, > [i] in vi “pal, 20 or 22, or zimmi", in zimidar, 

landlord, etc. 

(6) Vowels in other combinations are generally retained intact. i 


XII. 2. ii. Consonant Sandhi 


(7) A voiceless consonant followed by a voiced one is vocalized, 


Sl i eae 
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more so before a voiced consonant of the same articulation, (VI. 2), 
Examples— 
sac Ji hoia, it is true hik ghari, one watch or pitcher 
sapgo, lizard us do dane” ditte, he gave two 
annag, 
(8) A voiced consonant followed by a breathed one is devocalized. 
(VI. 1(b)) : 


sad ta sa‘, call you may 
dab ki, much 
dozka“c, in hell, etc. 

Also refer to the Chapter on ‘Voice and Breath’. 

(9) A dental plosive followed by a palato-alveolar consonant 
undergoes regressive assimilation, as in 

sat car ja’ra™, = sac-car ja‘rd™, seven and four make eleven. 
bad zat, = baz-zdt, wicked 
hath Joy, = haJ-Joy, fold hands. 

(10) When the final consonant of a word and the initial conso- 
nant of the following word are the same, they form a double conso- 
nant and the first consonant loses its secondary articulation, as in 

bhan nat’, do not break hor ro, weep more 
kat ta” sa‘l, spin you may gal la, embrace 
SAS SaUra, parents-in-law. 

(11) An aspirated plosive followed by another aspirated plosive 

loses its aspiration in Sandhi. 
vekh (see) kha” (I say) = vekkha’, see, see 
ath thappe, cight moulds = at¢thappe 
puch chor, ask and leave = pucchor, etc. 

(12) Aspiration is also lost before a plosive and {s] or [sh], 
as in 

sikh ta” = sikta~ rakh s4~ = raksa™ 
(13) [r] is reduced in resonance, before 
(a) a plosive as in kirpd, a name; 
(b) a stressed syllable as in sir’dar, chief; 
(c) [s] or [sh], as in khursi, chair, murshud, teacher. 

(14) [I] is changed to [n] in the vicinity of a nasal consonant, 

as in 
nakhnad, H. Lakhnau, Lucknow 
kamunpur, Kamalpur, Campbellpur. 
(15) [x] and [I] are slightly devocalized after a breathed plosive, 
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especially [th], as in 
methre, seed of potherb cupithla, square 
bakra, he goat trakla, spindle. 

Also see chapter on ‘Plosion’, ‘Voice and Breath’, ‘Retroflexion’, 
‘Aspiration’, and phonemic treatment of various sounds. For his- 
torical cases of assimiliation and dissimilation see index in the 
«“Lahndi Phonology” and the pages referred to therein. 


XIL 3. Pau 
‘ XII. 3. i. In Words 


(1) The pause, in unstressed disyllabic words of which the first 
syllable ends in a short vowel, is short. Compare— 


pal.a, skirt and_ pola, hollow 
kira, woven reeds kira, insect 
pura, packet pura, a sweet dish. 


It need not be remarked that pause is one of the important 
factors that determine the distinctness of syllabic division. That 
is why a word is said to consist of as many syllables as there are 
pauses in it. 

(2) The pause between the two elements of a double consonant 
is shorter than between consonants in a cluster. Compare— 


kappun, to cut and kapra, cloth 

nikka, small nikecd, small | 
vadda, big vadka, old man | 
kassi, ravine kasbi, artisan. 


(3) Among consonant-groups, pause is shorter between plosive 
and plosive than between other conjuncts. Compare— 


niked, small and nikla, gone out 
kapki, cutting kapsa™, we shall reap 
etc. ! 
(4) Pause before stress is always longer, e.g. in 
bana, made ba‘na, make ' 
sald, brother-in-law sa'la’, conference 
maali, priest mu 'laJha, regard. 


(5) The above conditions also apply in trisyllabic as well as 
quadrisyllabic words. Examples— 


tee ge 
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xu ; 
mushaddi, of Mashhad vagainen, they throw 
mukadma’, law-suit zimidari, wife of a Ziminaz: 
mastre, gums ma mmuddin, a name. 


XII. 3. ii. In Sentences 


Pause at the end of a word is determined by its relation to other 
words in connected specch, when it is governed by the following 
factors— 

(a) Stress 
(b) Pitch 
(c) Tone 
(d) Punctuation. 
(6) Pause is always longer before a stressed word, Compare 
(a) mai” usd4~ ‘kadh desa*, I shall turn him out 
mai” ‘usd kadh desd’, ditto 
(b) us aJ ‘bajra kap ki 4“da, today he brought cutting millet, 


us ‘aJ bajra, kap ki 4°da, lodyy ditto, 
us aJ baJra ‘kap ki ada, ditto cutting, 
us aJ baJrda kap ki '4"d4, ditto brought. 


(7) Tone affects the length of a Pause in the same manner as 
the stress. But if semantic stress is on a different word, the pause 
before a toned syllable is considerably less, because of weakening 
in the tone, 

tu” ba*ro™ Aid”, you have come from outside 
but tu bdro® ‘4id*, you have come from outside, 
sala” karsa™, we shall consult 

but ‘assi sald karsa™, we shall confer, 

(8) When a syllable follows a rising pitch the pause after the 
pitch is longer than before a stressed syllable. Compare— 

: pekera, stronger but ke na“ne™, what is their name 
vicar, poor follow but cd kha* san”, take oath. 

(9) In the course of a sentence, the Speaker cannot pause where 
and when he desires. He must have sense groups or immediate 
constituents separated, as if, by commas. 

Between breath-groups or Sense-groups, which will be described 
in the next section, pause is a little longer than between words in 
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the same breath-group. 
va J gamia’, da*gra~ khol ki pani 1a* An, Go, Gama, 
untying the cattle take them to drink water. 

In the above sentence the quantity of pause after g4mia” and 
again after ki is remarkable. 

(10) Pause after breath-groups may be graded as under. 

There isa slight pause after each adverbial phrase, as after 
da“gra” kho’l ki, in the above sentence. The comma of exclama- 
tion is longer than that. The comma of connection or co-ordination 
as between two clauses of a compound or complex sentence is longer 
still. Yet the commas of digression or paranthesis are much longer. 
Examples— 

(1) rabba, mai” ke kara”, O God, what shall I do? 

(2) aha, maaJ ban gai-e, aha, it is an enjoyment! 

(3) mai” ta” ba*sa”, ta” ke krese’, 1 shall sit, but what will 

you do? 

(4) anokha, tudha™ pattale, Jhall4., Anokha, you know, is 

mad. 


XII. 3. iii. Between sentences 


It is dangerous to lay down any hard and fast rules about the 
pause between sentences. It may be very long in slow and thought- 
ful speech. It may be very short between utterances in excitement. 
Again it may be long between sentences of request and short between 
orders, It may also vary among individuals. It is, however, a 
determined fact that pause is longer between sentences than in the 
interior of a sentence in one particular speech. 


XII. 3. iv. Other 


The comparative length of pauses may be thus ilustrated— 

va"Joe gamid”, da°gra~ kho'l ki pani 14* an. aJe ta” 
burl gd” vi coni-a” ti Kati-o” gutava vi pa’vaar. 

Go, O Gama, untying the cattle take them to drink water. Yet 
you have to milch the short-horned cow and you have to put 
fodder to the calf. 


eee 
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(i) Pause is longest between two independent sentences, i.e, after 
the full stop. 
(ii) The pause between co-ordinate clauses is shorter as after. 
coni-a~ or after va7J. 
(ili) Shorter than the above is the pause at the comma of 
address, i.e. after gdmid™. 
(iv) Next is the pause before the stressed pani, ga™ and gutavd,. 
(v) Shorter still is the pause before toned kho%l, and 14% 
(vi) Last of all in the order are the pauses after other words, 
In these cases pause is so short that toa foreigner the group of 
continuous words may sound as one word, as, 
kho’l ki = kho‘lki | 
ga” vi conia” = ga~viconia” 
gutav4 vi = gutavavi. 


XI, 4. Stress 


Stress in Awankari is prominent. It is particularly remarkable 
in Pdkhri, where it is accompanied by a strong jerk of the head,, 
higher rise of the tongue and an active movement of the larynx, 
I feel also an activity of the abdomen as in deep and rapid 
inhaling of breath. During my linguistic tours, a Reshi speaker 
described Pdkhri as a “loud and vigorous language.” Another 
said, “They throw stones of sounds.” 

Syllables in a word or sentence which are rendered more promi- 
nent than the surrounding syllables by being pronounced with a 
stronger force of breath are said to be stressed. Stressed syllables. 
are also called tonic syllables. The syllable immediately preceding, 
a stressed syllable is called a pre-tonic or pre-accentual] syllable, and 
syllable following it is called post-accentual syllable. 

Stress is mostly a matter of intonation and will be discussed as 
such later. But here some broad features of the incidence of stress. 
may be mentioned. 


XIE. 4. i. Disyllabic words 


(1) When a long or half-long vowel occurs finally in both 
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syllables, stress is even, as in 
caia, custom roti, bread 
veco, sell baJo, monkey 
sona, gold cire, clothes 
Ald, potato nil, blue 


bhaire, bad 
aukha, difficult. 
(2) When the two syllables are short, stress is again even. 


| Examples— 
adkur, ginger buc.ur, extra stitch 
| eattun, to lick battar, worse 


udhul, rape 
etc. 
(3) When the first syllable is long and the second short, there is 
slight stress on the first. 


athur, to dry (v.) copur, besmear 
odur, be sad vetur, cut (v.) 
| cikun, to cry mutur, urine 


saa“kun, co-wife 
ete. 
(4) There is prominent stress on the final syllable when it is 
long, preceded by a short syllable. 


i’man, faith phu'la’, palash tree 

mi’thai, pudding (pdkhri) va“gar, challenge (v.) 

a‘gas, sky vija’, marriage , 
lu'da, dangle (v.) su’na, tell (v.). : 


EXCEPTIONS. Variation in stress is due to expressiveness, Ex-: 
ception to No. (4) occurs in past participles and a number of 


loanwords, 
Axta, restless ghid.a, taken 
athra, impatient kapra, cloth 
khursi, chair etc, ‘ 


Similarly exceptions to No. (2) occur in a number of abstract: 
nouns and some verbal forms, as in 


Jhoa'lat, foolishness ca‘mut, stick (v.) 
hi‘kal, loneliness ni’khut, finish 
va'lid, roll (v.) u’bat, vomiting. 


ee 
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XII. 4. ii. Trisyllabic words 


Before we take up the scheme in Awankari, the following general 
Jaw of stress in Indo-Aryan languages may be noted so that weare ' 
enabled to compare things properly, 

“The stress falls on the penultimate syllable if the vowel therein 
is long ; if the penultimate is short, then on the aniepenultimate; ff , 
that again is short, then on the fourth syllable from the end” 
With this may also be considered Dr. B.D. Jain’s exception that 
the penultimate, if long by position, is not stressed, 

In Awankari, as a rule, the penultimate syllable is stressed 
unconditionally and without exception, 


udhald, rape hika‘ll4, alone 
boruri, sore kuhdri, axe 
bhoti¢tur, sand-grouse mohina”, month 
berota, small tree pirkaudi, a game, 


In fact, the antepenultimate in Awankari is always short. 


XII. 4. iii. Quadrisyllabic words 


The same scheme holds good in Awankari quadrisyllabic words 
which, by the way, are not numerous. Compare— 


padba‘hera, mushroom carca’pheri, all round 
beli’haza, regardless 


hardm’zidki, treachery. 


In the above words, if any long syllable occurs before the ante 
penultimate, it is considerably shortened in effect. 


neza'bazi, tent-pegging 


XII. 4. iv. Compound words 


The Scheme of stress-accent in compound words is slightly 
different. 


I. Stress is even 
(a) in copulative (Dwandwa) componnd, as 
hath-pair, hand and feet nikkd-vadda, all young and old 
killi-phitd, a game with a“dur-ba’*r, inside and outside 
a peg and stone 
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A’J-ba™, limbs (limbs and khdvug-pivan, eating and 
[ arms) drinking 
ma-pe, mother and father kut.e kA“e, to dog and crow 
(waste) 
bhaneghar, chang: for maJh-ga°, milch-animal 
money (buffalo and cow) 


gal-kath, chit-chat. 

(b) in echo words, as 
Jana” khand’, every man nik shuk, everything 
pa’g pa“g, younger ones roti shoti, food 
sukka pukka, blank ve la vada, quite empty 
gurguri, smoking pipe. 


II. Stress occurs on the initial syllable of the final words, in 
(a) Substantive compounds, as 


zimi‘dar, landlord atho'vari, week (eight days) 
sap’ku’J, slough matha ‘saria, an abuse 
(head-burnt) 


sirmunni, shaven (fem.) 
pairo™vana, bare-footed. 

(b) Adverbial compounds, as | 
khulmo’khul.a, loose, open cdrcapheri, all round 
rispa’rise, in imitation 


etc. 
| (c) Attributive and Appositional compounes, as 
| kala-sha’, jet black 
vad-'pagge, a caste (having va")'ria"d, an abuse 
big turbans) 
sikha-’sha‘l, Sikh Govt. Iam‘dha"gé, tall like bamboo: 


ta”gar'pe‘la, a big ant hatho'pai, quarrel 

sava'dhan (conceived as a compound word), complete 

sat’ath, seven or eight du‘car, two or four 

ratta'lal, very red si’g'vala, a village (of Sikhs). 
(d) Names of persons, as 

sitd/‘r4m ram'si’gh 

Aggar'xan lati’ kin 

Jeram’sha* ram das’sha 

Gulam'‘nabbi krishun‘lal 


ee eee 
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E XIL 4. v. Syntactical 


In a sentence, as will be noted in connection with intonation, ” 
stress falls ordinarily on a word representing the psychological Subject 
or predicate. But when the word is qualified by an adjective or an 
adverb, the primary stress falls on that qualifying word although 
the subject or predicate also retains some stress. Compare— 

hik ‘dhaga pa ditta, a thread was put 

‘hik dhaga pd dittd, one thread was put 

hil ‘sdva dhdgd pa dittd, a green thread was put 
hik dhaga ‘val pa dittd, a thread was well put, 

A word or a group of words of semantic importance are generally 
stressed, whatever grammatical category may be. Examples— 

(1) mai“dhe kolo” ghin cd, take it from me (verb) 

(2) ma” roti deo, give me bread (noun) 

(3) ma roti te saldne deo, give me bread and cooked vege- 
tables (noun) 

(4) usd™ sari of roti na devna, do not give him burnt 
bread (adj.) 

(5) mai” ‘ba*d* caga kita, I did very well (adverb) 

(6) ‘Ici kital, what have you done ? (Inter. pronoun) 

(7) va"J ki ‘us ke dkhid, Going what did he say ? (pronoun) 

It is for future scholars of Comparative Phonetics to investigate 
and compare the incidence of stress in English, Punjabi and Hindi 
and Lahidi. Take for example the first sentence, 

Aw. mai“dhe kolo” ‘ghin cd, 
Pun’. mere kolo” lai lai, 
Eng. Take it from me. 

It appears that the stress falls most strikingly on the English 
word ‘take’, the other syllables being very much reduced. Next 
comes Awankari which has a secondary stress on mai“dhe as well, 
But in Punjabi, not only the stress on lai is comparatively weaker, 
No secondary stress on any other word appears, Thus it seems to 
me that in English stress is very prominent, in Awankari itis 
appreciable, while in Punjabi it is rather weak. It is, perhaps, 
Hindi, Punjabi or Bengali accent which led Bloch to conclude that 


the Indo-Aryan languages in India have no stressaccent. Lahndi 
does have prominent stress, 
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XII. 4. vi. Conclusion 


From the above discussions it may be concluded that while 
disyllabic single words may or may not have a stress, words with 
more than two syllables must have a strongly stressed syllable; in 
trisyllabic words it is the second, in quadrisyllabic words it is the 
third. The weakest syllable is before the strongest one. 

The majority of compound words have a strong stress on the 
‘second word, In sentences there is at least one stressed syllable with 
a secondary stress in some following syllable. 


Xl. 4. vii. Effect of Stress-Accent 


The effect of stress on sounds has already been noted while con- 
sidering various Awankari sounds. For example— 

In stressed position short vowels become long and long vowels 
still longer. 

Close vowels become closer and open vowels opener when stressed. 

Progressive or regressive nasalization does not take place when 
the nasal consonant begins a stressed syllable. 

Stress may change the nature, quality and quantity of diph- 
thongs. See chapter II. 

Retroflexion, aspiration, plosion, friction and, in fact, all the 
‘various qualities of consonants become strong in a stressed syllable. 

Stress clears the doubt between a long and a double consonant. 
Doubling is distinct in a stressed word. 

Similarly in prestressed or post-stressed position, vowels tend to 
become shorter, opener or closer than the normal types. 

Reference may be made to the respective chapters. 
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{ XIII. 2. ii. Active and Passive Voices 


Active and passive voices both follow the scheme of plain state- 
ments and there is nothing particular about them. 
Active Voice— 
(Ty ce  eeat 
mai” mai” roti Tunaral (1 ate bread.) 
(2). sed : oS Mage gees 
khit ‘cake apni shai sha’dhi ca an (Running, your things 
bring.) 
Passive Voice— 
(3). woe ee ee 
mai dhe kolo” dane nai” cobine™ (By me grains cannot 
be eaten.) 
(4) ee ee oul 


mai“dhe gaar 4 ke shaia~ nar 


t 


ghijinia” ti chard 
tomasha vikhina (Coming to my house things are not 
taken and only fun is seen.) 


XIU. 2. iii. Negative Sentences 


(ye 2 he 
na vaina™ (Not do I go). 
(2) . . . —. . oo. a . > 
mai” vA Jke vekhia ta” koi na‘i~ baithaiid (I going saw, 
then no one was sitting there.) 
(3) : 
ram nA FE rer Gis noes not come.) 
(4)_. —_—. 
sat te shane vi ae dinha (I did not see even Lahore.) 
) ae ee OY 
o no” khaina no™ pina (He neither eats nor drinks.) 
The negative sentence has a significant pitch, ie. generally the 
pitch occurs in the word negatived in the sentence, The highest 
pitch also follows the highest stress, 
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| XIII. 2. iv. Questions a 

| 


(a) Questions of Fact : 
Oy J 

kor e (Who is it ?) 
cere, 

kitthe vaise™ (Where will you go ?) 
(3) - . : ? J 

kai'dhe ghar vaJnat (To whose house have you to go ?) 
a 

mo™ das mai” kadun marnd (Tell me when I have to die.) 

The new idea regarding questions of fact is that though the last 
syllable has the prominent pitch, a secondary pitch with the highest. 
stress also occurs in the first syllable of the interrogative particle. 


(b) Questions requiring “Yes” or “No” 
eae | 


baithe o (Are you sitting ?) 
(2) : 


dhoka*~ te vaiso (To the hamlet will you go ?) 


 ) eee 
usna” pio did ki na‘i~ (His father has come or not ?) 
(4) ce 6 : tis fe fee ef 
tudde ghar add4 nikrd bhird aithd (Reshi) (In your: 
house our younger brother is sitting ?) 
In such sentences the fina] syllable has a pitch higher than the 
syllable of a question of fact. Stress falls on the first syllable of 


the verb. There is no secondary pitch in these sentences, all other 
syllables having a low monotone. 


(c) Questions of Doubt 
Ce Ram est ee asf 
saci muci si lagai (Truly or not, cold have you got ?) 
(yg 3 a 


us tudha™ koi maria (Did he to you give any beating ?). 
ee cee 


rab Jane ke gal e (God knows what the matter is i) 


eee eee eee eee ere 
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In questions of doubt, as in plain statements, the highest pitch 
goes with the highest stress, but with the difference that here there 
is a secondary high pitch in any final syllable, while in plain 
statements the final syllable is quite low. When the doubt is ex. 
pressed not in the form of a question (as in sentence No. 2 above), 
the first syllable of the verb is secondarily stressed and there is no 
secondary pitch. 


(d) Questions asking reason 
In such questions the highest pitch with the highest stress occurs 
in the interrogative particle. There is a secondary pitch on the 
Jast syllable. 
(1) ween” Us ( 


usa” kio™ madreai (Him why have you beaten ?) 


(2) _. +. if 
o* kikun mar gid (How has he died ?) 
(3). ie ans . = 


ames ne~ phiraa kio™ ary hed (Ramzan’s brother 
why did he do thus ?) 


(e) Questions of determination or despair 
Such questions follow the scheme of questions of fact, the highest 
pitch with stress being on the first syllable of the interrogative 
particle, and a Paes hie pitch on the last syllable. 
(1) =: f 
hae mai” kidde va~Ja™ (Alas, Where shall I go ?) 
(2) ie 3 eee ee ee e f 
tussi daso mai” ke kara” (You tell me what I should do?) 
(3) . 2. . =. : ef 
mai usa“ kio” na~ mar sattd~ (Why should I not kill 
him ?) 


(f) Alternative questions 
They ‘follow the scheme of the questions requiring the answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. Highest pitch occurs on the syllable at the end of 
each alternative question. A secondary pitch is noticeable at the 
end of first alternative question. 


, 
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2. ve 
Oy eh a 
ta” ase” ki vaise™ (You will come or go ?) 
Ce or ee 
mai A ‘dur ba‘va~ ki ba‘r (I may sit -inside or outside ?), 
BV ca tae oh) Oe a de 78 


tussi aJ roti khaiso ki laghun mughun tikke rd‘so 
(You will to-day take meals or remain keeping fast ?) 


XIII. 2. v. Emphasis 


(a) Contempt 
In an emphatic sentence showing contempt there is highest pitch 
with highest stress on the word or words emphasized, and the 
remaining syllables are spoken low. The emphatic word is thus 
made a 
_ = +. 
~ thi (Away be). 
(2) os . 
phite mie i (Sour be your face). 
(3) J 
caxe sauria (fie, you father-in-law). 
(4) J ee [' oe ee ee a we 
bad” koJha’, tai‘dbe kolo” mushuk ante (You are very 
dirty, from you bad smell comes). 


(b) Abuse 
The scheme here is the same as in sentences of contempt. 
MD) = ne Bee a oF 
hai beri ae (O you boat-drowned). 
(2). Ss f ; : 
bhairaé mu™ te ca“drd na~ (Wretched face and bad name). 
(3) / : ; . 
anfa tni sdi” moi (Get away, you whose master is dead). 
(A) 2 eae ke ae oe Be a 
kholo kha” tai'dhi na“ni na” oak sitalia (Stay, you, whose 
grandmother’s nose is sewn). 
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(c) Threat 
Here also the scheme is the same as for abuse or contempt, 
(qj). Gia yet ced fs. ‘ 7 


‘maidhe piche dio’ to” marsad” (If you come after me, } 
will beat you). 
(2) 


o 6 «@ . BCH 


kadi isd™ haldiai ta” mai” vi puch ghisd~ 
it, then I also will take action). 


(If you move 


asi vi bacca taidhe kolo” puch ghisa~~ (We also, O child, 


will take you to task). 


(d) Warning 
It is to be noted that there is nothing new about such sentences, 
The scheme of the foregoing sentences is followed here also, 
0 eee ae ; oa i 
age geo” ta” rashuk kha vaisid (If you go further, the 
demon will eat you up). 
C) paca eet eee ae ee | 


hat va-Jai* g4~ moresne™ (Get away, the cow might beat 


you), 
Gree face JP 
so“Jha mate ga” lat marei (Beware lest the cow may,kick 
you). 
ee 
vat na” bhige™ (Do not fight again). 
(\ ae ie eee ‘ 


a Oe aero 
sai” rau” huthe cup karke nat t 


omar satesnd™ (Sleep 
there silent, otherwise they will kill you). 


(e) Advice 
The scheme is essentially the same here, too. 
CY)! eee ae Sy a 
a Ee RON 
aJkal do vele nhata Kar (Newadays, two times take bath). 
(2)... = us 


cet — 
tussi sail karun gaie karo (You for a walk should 0). 
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(3) wae os ‘ 5 
| apne kolo” mikia" nal = kheda na (With those younger 
than you, you should not play), 
(4) ' eae & ts i ee . 
mai dhe akhe lage” ta ukkd ma” va"J (If youdo what 
I say, do not go at all). 
(f) Exclamation in Joy and Sorrow 
Highest pitch occurs on the syllable stressed. But the new idez 


in such sentences is that there is also a secondary pitch on the last 
syllable. 


q) ! os 
ha ni mai dhie mde (Ah, my mother)! 

| (2) ’ J 
dba WH late ora” am aden (Aha, father has brought 
| mangoes) 
C2 ae ae ee 

hde hae, usd” ke hoid (Ha, ha, what has happened 

to him)! 

(4) J j 


re 
va* = ke dal maj ban gai e (Well, well, our enjoyment 


has become)! 


This scheme also applies in sentences containing disgust and. 
solemn invocation. 


XIII. 2. vi. Wonder 


These sentences have the pitch on the stressed syllable and if 
the wonder is expressed in the form of a question, there is secondary 
pitch on the last syllable of that verb. 

(eines 3 oo se po OR eye aaa : 

tussi dhidric atha’ ra” gha'te kam karene o (You, during. 
day, do 18 hours’ work)! 


(2)) & ewe Aa oe ee J 
ta” uthe hikalla baitha rid~ (You there alone had been 
sitting) ! 


i ge 
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(3) i . oo. ho . . . ¥ . . 
oe tai'dha ta” da“d mar gia te ta” ithe! vatna” (0, your 

bull has died and you roam about here)! 

Cee ee Oe ee Se eee ae 
Teal de edt ae Ade = LEG 
e*bi kadi suniai bhai marda~ ne” dhidheco” Jatuk 

J 
Jamnen (Have you heard even this that from man’s 
belly children are born) ? 


XIII. 2. vii. Commands 


Highest pitch with stress is on the principal verb, the other 
syllables being pronounced in a low monotone, But if a specific 
thing is ordered, stress and pitch are high on the word denoting it, 
In that case the verb and other syHables are pronounced in a low 
m ynotone. 

Q)-.. 
ca am (carry and bring). 


(O)) Bue aah 

ma‘Ji ghinia (Bedstead take up). 
(3). . SP cae 

ba’e shi’e mar choro (Shut the doors, etc.). 
(4) = J 


uth va"J ke da°gra” muth shuth pde 4, [Get up, and go, 
to the animals put some fodder, etc.). 


XIU. 2. viii. Apology 


Both high pitch and high stress occur somewhere before the last 
word. If there are more than one sentence, they may also have 
simila¥ pitch. Other syllables in a sentence are pronounced in a 
low monotone. 

(lj) o- . gist post : 

7 Jio™ Janna” choy de (As you know, please, let me go). 

Nite A . ~~. ' 


— — . — . . + # si be 
ccd mai” taidhe paire pana” is cath” va7Jum de 
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2. & 
(Uncle, I fall on your feet, let this matter go). 
(3) « . . ~ . . . or . . 
kof bhul cuk hoi hove ta” baxush dee” (If any fault is 
done, then excuse it). ; 
Ce a ee eee ee ae 
1414 mai” tai'dhe age hath banhe“nd~ mai"dhe putre-d~ 
a 
kuJh na” d4khe™ (Brother, I fold my hands before you, to 
my son do not say anything). 


‘ 


XIII. 2. ix. Request 


In requests, the final syllable, which is generally a verb, has a 
high pitch, while the object governed by it has a highly stressed 
syllable. The speaker may pronounce that object with a higher 
tone, if it is emphasized. 

(See ee eee 

vird zara m4™ khari ta” cava (Brother, please help me 
carry the basket). 

Oi ee oe 

rab na” vastai na™ va"Je” (For God’s sake, do not go). 
Cee 2 Ale = 
matluk Ji zara pase thivai* Ji {mai la*gh va'Ja~ (Mahk, 
Sir, please get aside so that I may pass). 
4). gen i : 
munshi Ji ma“ chutti deo (Munshi, Sir, give me leave) . 


XIII. 2. x. Proposal 


In proposals the last syllable has a high falling pitch, the other 
syllables being pronounced in a low monotone. The pitch 
significant. The stressed syllable has a secondary pitch. Mark 
how the tone in avd (4th sentence below) is reduced because 
of its post-accentual position. 

(iyi. 


va JA™ (Come, let us go) 


: 
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(2). a en es ee eee 
maidhi sald* ve ithe { sai” pavva" (It is my Proposal, I 
may sleep here). 
: ) ee eee 
hik dil krend Je talde te va"J ke k 
intention I have is that 
clothes washed). 


apre dho 4nd” One 
going to the tank I may get the 


Aloo, Se ee ee eee : : , Ee &, 
4 ni canno’, ! itthe baithi ra‘ve, tu” te main sidpio” 
. - J 


mur ava~ (Come Channo, she may keep sitting here, 
and you and I may return from mourning) 


XII 2. xi. Call 


When the call is from a great distance, high pitch is on the last 
syHable. Other syllables are pronounced with a monotone. 


When the call is merely an address at a short distance, the pitch 
follows the stress, Compare— 


Ca an - . ff 
‘mdma” Ji, and mama ‘Ji (O uncle)! 
(2) ¢ . . o> 


sea OE ee 
‘hidde ave’, ramzana, and hidde Adve" ram’zana (Come 
hither Ramzan)! 


(3) f 


ram’‘zdna, hidde 4ve~ and ramzana, hidde 4've™ (Ramzan, 

come hither), 

ee lee Ok 

mai‘dhi gal suni va"Je” oe ‘chord, and 

mai‘dhi gal suni va"Je" oc cho”rd (My word listen and 
go, O Boy)! 


XIII. 3. xii. Courtesy 


The final syllable has a high pitch 


» the other syllables being 
Pronounced in a low monotone. 


—_ 


nS ee 
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(bie. 2 

4o Ji mama Ji (Come on, please, uncle, Sir) ! 
O)r so: Bee sf 

salam e maluk Ji (Salam to you, Malik, Sir) ! 
(an Sen Oe 

sha Ji, r4m rdm (Shah, Sir, greetings) ! 


XII. 2. xiii. Wish 


The new idea in this scheme is that high pitch occurs on the last 
syllable, while the highest stress with a secondary pitch occurs in a 
significant word somewhere before the final syllable. 


Oy Sih ad 1 eos So eee 
hde Ji mai” uthe hovi" 4 (I wish I could be there) ! 
(2). ; ae = f 


kaa! rab nadia bande 4, ta” ki "a cal “gi ai‘a (If God 
had made me a Ewe then how good it were) ! 
(3) ‘ es 
inal dhe rol do” sai” rupaija hove 4, to’ kaidia” maaJa” 
__f 
hon 4 (If I had two hundred rupees, then how great 
enjoyments would have been)! 


XIII. 2. xiv. Conditional Mood 


Every conditional sentence has two partss antecedent and sub- 
sequent. In each part the final portion has a preceding syllable 
with the highest pitch with which also goes the stress. A succeeds 
ing tage pee a secondary stress. 

(1) f = : 

ad! ri he ta~ Tass vos (If he does come then we shall go). 
(2) j 
kaa lie ta” marise” =r you come, you will be beaten). 

(3). . = 

kadi tuhe lag wade" 4 ta” val ai‘4 (If you had followed 
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my word, then it was good). 
ts 


(4) i: fe eee = , 
kadi ta” nd™ dio” ta~ asi ba’4 mdr chu 
Not Come, then we shall shut the door), 


FAG", (If you do 


XIII. 2. xv. Oath-giving 


In oath-giving intonation dep 


ends on the form of the sentence 
used. If it is an imperative 


sentence, it follows the scheme of 


command. 

If the sentence js conditional, it follows the scheme of conditional 
mood. 

(Ij-. ; 


ca kha” kurdn (Take up the Holy Book, Quran), 
(2) °° : ea at>/4 

ca kha” mad pié nf san™ 
(3) ‘ 7 ‘ 
(4) 


(Take your parent’s oath). 


a me 
kar mdre ta mar va Je, 
. ‘ 


(If you tell a lie, you may die), 


4kh Ji mai” g4” khar! hove to” a‘nd” thivd™ (Say, if I 
have taken away the cow then I be blind). 


XIII. 2. xvi, Affection 


In sentences containing affectionate 


feelings the last syllable of 
the sentence has the hi 


igh pitch. Stress may fall on any of the 
other syllables. If the last word be disyllabic the first syllable has 
a high stress. 


(i)... ! 

lal4 Ji (O Lala, Sir)! 

(2)... if 

val e, dhie (Are you well, daughter) ! 


(3). . ( 


4 kha” mai dhie bacie (Come on, my child) ! 


py 
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3. 
(4) ' rae . a . 
4 kha” baced, mai dhe kol 4 va"J (Come, my child, come: 
on to me). 
(5) = : 


cAcd tu” ca“ga” na”, hal” na” bhai (Uncle, you are good,. 
isn’t it, dear) ! 


XII. 2. xvii. Curse 


Sentences showing a blessing or curse almost exactly follow the- 
scheme of sentences showing wish, only the stress is somewhat 
stronger here. But the high pitch at the end is not so long. 

Ce ca ee es (ae ee 

sarja putur mari, ra“di ra‘ve” (By God, May your son 
die, may you remain a widow)! 
(2). Go iy ooh . tse Gs Fae slih’ 
rab kar ke tai"dhe da"da™c kiye pain (May God do it,. 
may there be worms in your teeth) ! 
Or se ase sole 


shala sat pavi (God wishing, may harm fall on you)! 


XII. 2. xviii. Blessing 


ee -_f 
rab ba’d” devi (May God give you much). 
(2) /.. = 


PS CENT oF eTT FERNS 
Jive” sai"ja”, vadia” umra™~ (May God prolong your life). 
(3) a i 


shala r4J pai kare’, te murada” vekhe™ (God may wish 
you power and you see your desires fulfilled). 

(4)... 4 2... Ae 

jald putur Jivi, suhag Jivi (God may keep your son living, .. 
may your husband live). 
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XIII. 2. xix. Deliberation 


Sometimes in the course of speech, the speaker begins to delj. 
vberate, say after a clause in a compound or complex sentence. The 
;Pitch, then, is on the last syllable of the antecedent clause, The 
‘pitch, though not so high, is lengthened as in— 

(1) tase 7 ! J : 
hik dil krend Ji nha ghinna™ (I make up one mind that 

I may take bath). 


v 


Qh ss a ae 
mai‘dhe piche dio”, to” morise” ( 
you will have beating). 
5) Seat ae a Ca 
mai” te 4khnd™ ; laga va7J 
It should also be noted that the 
‘succeeding clause is stressed, 


If you come after me, 


(I say: do go). 
penultimate syllable of the 


XII. 3. Compound sentences 


We have already noted the intonati 
ment in a simple sentence. 
simple statements, the pitch is 

‘clause. The syllable precedi 


on scheme of a plain state. 
In compound sentences containing 
on the last syllable of the antecedent 
ng it is stressed. The word or words 
‘denoting important ideas are Stressed. For particular feeling in 
-compound sentences, intonation schemes have been noted above. 

(1). ee ee 
4 ta” did par mai” Ji nd™ gid (he came but I did not go). 

‘ 
_f 


vat mur va~Je™ (Once do come, then you 


(2) sb ay ; ’ 
hik vari 4 va’J, 
may return), 
i ee oa eR 
4°bi dsi mai” vi 4847 (He will also come, I shall also come). 


4), ae 


hithe Aid te bal” ke uth 


gid (He came here and sitting, 
got away), 


(5) 


Parsa”g like kothe te ca’y gid te maghe to” ghara 14‘ 
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4, 
el ees we ee Ef 
— 
ke rassd lamka ke tale lai‘ gid (Placing the stairs, 
he went up the house and taking down the pitcher from 
the ventilator he descended by hanging down a rope). 


XIII. 4. Complex sentences 


The main idea in such sentences is this: The principal clause 
is spoken at a lower pitch and stress than the sub-clause, The final 
syllable of the subordinate clause has a high pitch while somewhat 
before this syllable a stressed syllable occurs. There is a considerable 
pause before the subordinate clause or clauses. 

(ce. te ee a af 

us akhid, he ke krena (He said, “What does he do”). 
(2). syste e. 8 ‘ : 
us 4khid, mai” ta™ nah” And” (He said, “I won’t come at 
all”). 

(3) foe te tenet Sete PP ee ge 

Je*ra mama” ithe deai(j)4, usna” xat did (The uncle, 
who came here, his letter has come). 

(4)... " | rrr 

Jithe mai” bau“na™ uthe pai hosia (Where I sit, it would 
be lying there). 

(S) rs Pate va er he 
ave” ta” patta lagi (If you come, then you will know), 

(6) ge el Pe a 
aito” Garib, par bara hardmi e* (You are poor, but you 
are very wicked). 
(Pye ates aR a tt i ee ae, Son a, ee as 
kof na” da’ dhidre hor laghe ta~ niki rani Jatuk Jaid 


(Some nine or ten days more passed, the younger queen bore 
a son). 
NB) ds. Sees I. ia hs fee Gp aan lf 28 ee eee ee 
at ALBA annt-dht dhe locnt oa en” zi mdha- adh. 
vadi 4khd4, maidhi dhi Jami a‘i to” mai” tudha” adhi 


i é 


t 


. « 
oe 


ditti a‘i, hun tai’dhd putur Jamia’, isne tote kar 
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Je khava™ (The elder one said, ‘When my daughter was 


born, then I gave you half. Now your son is born, his 
pieces make so that we may eat’). 


ok eee [oc ous ath 
usd” koi dar na‘i”, mai” Je baitha” (He need not fear, 
because I am sitting). 
f : ome 


(10)... . . 
ha” khednd zardr e (Whether 


(9) 


bha*ve” dhup e bha*ve” c 
it is sunshine or shade, play we must), 
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Nota bene 

1. The texts were collected personally by the writer from 
Wanddhi in 1935, from Reshi in 1937 and from Pakhri in 1938. 

2. Four stories herein have been translated by the writer himself 
with the help of colloquial speakers, The story of the Prodigal Son 
has been given in Grierson’s L. S. I., Vol. VIII(i), 1 have corrected 
and critically edited that version. The parable of the North Wind 
and the Sun has been translated into the Reshi sub-dialect. Two 
Stories (“A Sick Traveller” and “A Foolish Tailor”) also appear in 
Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani Reader and Dr. Bailey’s Punjabi Phonetic 
Reader. A comparison of the versions will be profitable. 

3. The translation of the texts is literal, each sentence being 
divided into breath-groups, 


Specimens of Pakhri sub-dialect 


PRODIGAL 
(L. S. 1., Vol. VII, 
hikki Jage-ne~ do puttur/ ai%e.2 u’nna~3 vicco~ nikye 
pla-a~ Akhid—pit, malena~4 Je*ra hissa4 m4*~ 4n45 ma~ vand 
de. pit apna mal una~3 va'd ditta, thore dhidze7 lagheé ta~ 
nikra puttur9 habha kiJh hikath4 kar ki kadai~ dur mulxec/( 
‘lagga gia. 
utthe 4pnd mal , lwepune!? -c/2 van"4 choreus. Jis-vele 
habha kiJh kha73 pi re‘4, us mulxe/4 -c vadd kAl/3 pal gid. 
ti o* muthaJ thivan/5 lage. 
vat o* us mulxe-ne” kai” Admie~16 kol lagged gia. us usd*~ 
Apul zim! vic sur cardvne-Aste/7 mu~J ditt4. usne~ jAillecté 
dnaii4/9 Ji dpnd dhidh u‘nna~ chilla~20 nal Je* rid~ sur 
khaine ai’e, bhara™, hor koi ddmi usa*~ kiJh pai i*id27 dena, 
vat Jaddug us dillec dhidn kita Ji. mai ~dhe pit-ne~ naukra~ 
kol bi bade rizuk ai* 3 ti mai~ bhukkha pia marna~, mai” 
uthur22 ki pit kol ai “na~, ti usa okhesd~23 pia, 24 mal 
xud4-na~25 Gund* kitd ti to~dh4 bi kita, hag mai~ al 
putur akhvavne Joga na*~ re*4. ma*~ apna hik nomkur bana 
ki rakh ghin.26 ta~ & uthur ki Apne pid kol 4 gid. o% aJJe 
dar {aiid Ji usne~ piu usa*~27 tak ghidda. usd4*~ tarus28 
a gid. bhaJ ki galle nal 1429 ghiddius ti piar dittios. putre 
usa*~ dbhia.. eit 
par pia sone “pmukrd~ 4khi4 Ji habhna~30 kolo~ cahge 
clre ano~ ti isa*~ pava*in, ti usne hatthe -c mundri te 


— 


1Only some Hindus say putter. 24%e is a Shahpuri form, not 
Awankari at all. 3Grierson has confused u*nnd™~ and una”, cf. the 
first word in his fourth line, which should be und“. 4The oblique 
has always se termination in Masculine. SNasalization of final 
[4] in ana is wrong. 61 have not heard de* anywhere. 7dibdaye 
isfunny. 8laghe 4*e is Shdhpurl. 9putr is heard in Multdni. 
There is no final conjunct in Awan. /0d4r mulkh laggd ged is 
too literal a translation. 

17Double consonants in this word are imaginary. 12vie 
becomes enclitic -¢ in connected speech. 13Nasal in kha™ and ka‘l 
isa mistake. 74multkh-vice, is too literal, We use -e in oblique 


Oe eT a ee , Serene 


SON 
part I, pp. 453ff.) 
One man had two sons, From among them the younger said 
to the father, “Father, whatever share of the Property comes to me, 
divide and give me”. The father divided his property among them. 
(When) a few days passed, then the younger son, having collected 
everything, went off to some distant country. 
There he lost his property in debauchery. When he had eaten- 
drunk (wasted) away everything, a great famine broke up in that 
country, and he began to be needy, 
| Then he went away to some man of that country. He sent him 
away to his field for grazing swine. In his heart it came that my 
belly with those peels, which the swines ate, I may fill. Noone 
else gave him anything. Then as he reflected in his mind that 
even my father’s servants have much wealth and I am dying 
hungry. Rising, I go to(my) father and say to him—“Father, I have 
done God’s sin and yours also, now I am not worthy to be called 
your son. Make me one of your servants and keep”. Then rising 
he came up to his father. He was still away when his father saw 
him. To him compassion came. Running up he had him in his 
embrace, and kissed him. The son said to him... ...... 

But the father said to his servants that—“Bring best clothes and 
let him put on, and in his hand a ring and 


form. 15thivan is more common than hovun, 

16Omission of -e termination for oblique case is misleading. 
17vaste is all right as an isolated word. 18Here he uses the oblique 
termination correctly, /94ha is Shdhpuri ; we say ai‘id, and and 
aiidAnaiid. 20chilld” is from Derdwall. 2/mahe is never heard. 
é2utthar isa Hindu form. 23dkhsd” is from some neghbouring 
dialect (Ghebi_ or Pothohari). 241 think it is merely a spelling 
mistake—in pid, Ui] is long. 25m is correct as a single word. 
26Doubling is incorrect. 27usd*”, ma“, kA*”, tudhd™ are pronouns 
in accusative and are used either by Wanddhi speakers or by some 
Hindus in Pakhar. More common are usko, maiko, tudh ko, 
etc, 28Consonant group in tars, again, is impossible in Awankari. 
29The idiom is weak without 14. 30sdrid™ is less common. 


Fe er 
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| paira”-c juttl peva*io. nale khava*~ 37 ti xushi kera~ 32 Ji33 
e* mai*~dha puttur mar gia aiid, hag vat34 Ji pid. e* van"4 
pia ai*id, ban labh pid. vat o% xushi age lag paie. 

us ele35 usna "36 vadda puttur zimmi‘-c ai%ia.37_Jis ele o* 
did, ti ghare kol 38 paa°ta us gavne khedne na” havdz39 
sunia™. us hikki naukre-a” sadki puchia Ji e* ke gal e? 

us usa Akhid Ji to"dha bhira 440 ri‘a, ti to“dhe pla roti 
kitie Jid? ° xairt mera” Iabh pea. 

o kAvri42 thia43 ti andur noa* varia, us na pio44 ba’y 
aia, ti usni minnat-muthaJi45 kitius. us pit46-a” akhid 
ba*a” muddut thiv mai” to “ahi xizmut pia korena™. kadi bi 
to"dhi gal na “{* mori par tudh kaddi ma~" hik47 bakra bi 
nant ditta, Ji apne dosta” nal, xushi kari’-. 48 par Jis ele 
to’dha e* puttur aidi. -e, Jis to “dha mal kan“Jrid” te49 va"JA 
dittd, tudh usni” xAtii roti kiti-e. piu usa” akhia, puttor, 
ta” har vele50 maidhe kol ra“na® , ti jist kijh maidhe kol 

%,52 0% tudhe-na” ai “ia. cangi e°453 avd Ji asiS4 xushi 
eae 55 ta bi xush thi, kio56 Ji e* to’dha bhira mar gid 
aiid, hag vat i pid, ti vo"Ja pia ai*a, han labh pia. 


31khaia” is a loan form. 32kard™ means ‘let me do’. 33kio” 
ki is a loan word (urdu). 34 Doubling is incorrect. 

35vele and 36ma” are isolated words. 37Here ai*id is also 
correct. Cf. ahd, above. 38ghare kol is here correct. 39avaz isa 
Hindu and cultured word. a0 Nasaligation of & (come) is wrong. 
41 Here Ji for ‘because’ is correct. 42katiri is purely a Hindu form. 
43ho is a loanword in this sense. 44pia is oblique form and is 
wrong here. 

45 Lhave never heard the intensified word thora. 46Spelling 
mistake. 47Doubling is incorrect. 48kari-d is again a_ spelling 
mistake. 49utte is an isolated word, it becomes enclitic te, like vic 
which becomes ¢ or «ci. 

50It is correct, though inexplicable, that we do not see ele for 
vele with har. 57/Jo is a loanword. 52aije is quite wrong and 
never heard. 53ai-4 is Punjabi. ali is a spelling mistake only. 
54Nasalization of [i] in asi is Shahpurl. 55kera "ha is again 
Shahpuri. 56kio"ki is a Hindi word. 
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in his feet a shoe get him wear. Moreover let us eat and be merry, 
because this son of mine had died, now again he has come to life. 
He had been lost, now he is found”. Then they began to rejoice. 

At that time his eldcr son was in the field. When he came and 
reached near the house, he heard the sound of singing and sporting. 
He called a servant and asked that ‘What is this matter’? 

He replied—*Your brother has come and your father has made 
a feast because he has been found safe and sound”. 

He became angry, and did not go in. His father came out, 
and made entreaties to him He said to his father—I have been 
serving you for a long time. Never have I disobeyed you, but you 
never gave me even a goat so that I could rejoice with my friends. 
But as soon as this son of yours has come—he, who has wasted 
away your property on prostitutes—you have made feast for his sake. 

The father said to him, ‘Son, you always live with me; and 
whatever is with me it has been verily yours. The only good thing 
was this that we should rejoice. You also be happy because your 
brother had died and now again he has come to life ; and he had 
been lost, now he is found’. 


— 


Critical notes 
We find the following irregularities and mistakes in Sir George 
Grierson’s text. 
unnhd’, they, should be u*nna™ 
unnha, to them, should be una~” 
nahe, was not, should be nai‘*id 
dihdre, days, should be dhiare 
uthor, rising, should be uther 
mihr4a”, safe and sound, should be mehra” 
akhvavane’, to be called, should be akhvavae™ 
aije, is, should be ai’. 

Grierson has noted [t] in Awankari, asin kot, mau gate and 
koto’, but he has omitted to write retroflex [L] in vete, dite, maL, 
etc. 

Sir George remarks at page 450 that ‘nearly every long vowel 
can optionally be nasalized’. He has been misled by such words as 
ka*l, famine, kha’, cat, and a”, come, which have been wrongly 
transcribed. The vowels in the above are not nasalized at all in 
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A 
(Dictated by Malli~Mohammad 
mai~ tud~ko katul ni hik gal sunaind~. sud~e ti Jithd~e 
gebhir va‘n hikath.e thinen, utha¥~ ni> gale. hik Jand~ 
Iag.A vainaiid, picho~ dun kani kai~ cadur usne~ mu-je 
ti ghat ditti ti dud nap ged. triad hor 4n nixta. usko co 
dhaenen, md*~je-c pana painen bhdi havdz no~ nikle, us 
hal pa*rid kiti par e* al*e trakre. hinnd~ ma‘J moaror ki 
bhan satti. sho*de no~ s4* nikul gea, 
o trai*e usko Jdti ti lad kani ba*n kani (Ji~ lukri ladini-e) 
kaddhe ti ghin-i-de. 
14* kani marenes chur{ dhunn! to~, ta” Ji macchi khd 


Awankari. 


The use of oblique case is confused in the text. He gives no 
oblique termination (i.e., -e) in mal né4, of the property, mulkh nd, 
of the country, and 4dmij kol, with a man. 

But he does use the oblique form in ghare kol, near the house, 
pia na, of the father, dile vicc, in his heart. 

The latter group is correct. 

vele, time, na”, of, nd, not, utte, on, -A°, to, vice, in, Je, that, 
te, and, vaste, for, etc. are correct as isolated words, but in con 
nected speech they become enclitics, and should be transcribed as 
T have done. 

Similarly 4nd, come, and ai‘id, was, are two words, but in speech 
ard as a compound verb, they undergo Sandhi and are spoken as 
amalYd, used to come. 

I have reasons to believe that the translator of the story was a 


man from Pdkhar. The words han, now, bi, also, Akhia, said, etc. 
clearly suggest it. 


Moreover, 
text; eg. 


vice, in, vatt, again, hikk, one, ghinn, take, takk, see, 
puttre, the son (oblique), labbh, get, pucchid, asked, bakkra, 
goat, sadd, call, bhaJJ, run, gall, talk, luccpune, d bauchery, etc. 
It is, in fact, pakhri stress which the transcriber noted but over: 
emphasized. See the Chapter on Stress, 


The following words Suggest that the translator had travelled 


Grierson has given many a double consonant in the 
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DER 
Ali—of Picnand, aged 59) 

I tell you a story of a murder. On the Sohan where it meets 
the Gabhir stream, it is a story about that very place. A man was 
going. Coming from behind some one put a cloth sheet on his face 
and another held him. A third man alsocame up. They drop 
him down. They put dust into his mouth so that no sound may 
come out. He cried aloud but they were stronger. They twisted his 
neck and broke it. The poor one’s breath came out, 

Those three, carrying him on a she-camel and tying him (as 
wood is carried), brought him to the bank of the river, 

Taking him down they stab him under his navel so that fish may 


‘abroad’ or at least he had frequently come into contact with 
men from neighbouring tracts, especially Shahpur and Mianwali 
districts. 
dhe, was, minnat thord, entreaty, ali, this verily, chilld, 
husks, puttr, son, tars, pity, akhsa’, I will say, khaiia”, we will eat. 
He does not use the word thi, become, which is one of the 
characteristic words of Lahndi dialects. This and the word kio™ 
ki, and tars < Persian tars show that the transcriber was a literate 
person and his speech was not quite unaffected. | 
The omission of oblique form in certain words noted above | 
further shows mixtures in his speech. : 
The use of [a] instead of specific Awankari [u] in the medial 
position of a final syllable in the following words suggests that the 
translator was a Hindu. Examples— 
puttar, son, rizak, bread, karan, doing, andar, inside, etc. 
kauri, for Awankari kAvri, angry, is specifically Hindu form 
as observed at page 32. Hindusin Pdkhar still use ma*~, me, 
usa*~, him, und*~, them, and tudha*~, you, instead of mai”ko, 
usko, una~ (Ho: tudhko, respectively. Similarly the omission of 
the verb thi, become, and the use of ho instead is common among 
literate Hindus. 
Further research can fully describe the man, his position in life, 
his age, his connections, his real home, etc. And this I believe 
should be one of the ultimate objects of Linguistics. It should be 
possible to depict a man and his life and character from his speech, 
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va’Jus. apo ap A “J-ba* kar satenen. trangur solit4 ghin 
kani ba‘n kani vic paria~ vatte pa kani sAt ghatenen panie-c, 


ap lagge de. atha*ra~ dhidaria~ thi~ ba*J lash nixti, 
thanedar aid. ld4sh phatthi sial. kadh kani talle ghin gae, 


trae Jane mappe gAc. thdneddre hath-karia~ mar ghiddia", 
sére kal calan thien. u‘nnd~-ci hilk mai~dha Javatra sid. 


A MERCHANT'S 

oe by Sharif 

hik sudagur sid. usna~ putur lan“ka Ji*é rai* gea. Jadun 
nadha thi pe*4 to~ mda dkhid koi kar ee kar. pai‘lo~ 
ta~ hedh morena re*A. axed mania~; sha*r laggd vaina, 
vekhna, ta~ shai~ paid~ viknian par is ne’ dil koi shai no™ 
laggi, murun lagna ta~ ra“e-c hik fakir papi aitha sAppe ne 

baccd. is mul puchid. us dkhid sai rupaija lagsid. 


rupaije tubbe co~ kho“l ki dena te sappe no~ baccd ghar 
ghin 4nd. mad suna~ to~ hal pa*rid kar ditti—bhaiyid, 
barbad kar raw uJar chorial. 

mae, ka*H kio~ pani e~—sanda magha na* in-4~. 

athovari ko vat kadh kharena boJhe bhar lei rupalja~ ne”. 
bhaund~ vattd. oxiri vekhna to~ hiki Jane kol da*gha riJha~ 
na™ tote na~ bacca. puchena, ke kimut-e. sal rupaija. gag 
ki co dena ti tota ghin kani ghar lagga ana. 

ma akki. trie dhidre billi no~ baccd ghin{an4. 


maa us ko gharo~ ba‘*r kadh choria. dafd thi. 

nadha apna sap, tota ti billi ghina~ laggd vaina. Jangul 
baidbdn e. sap hamsos krend—kaJra, mai~dhid~ honia” 
sandia~ tudh mulukh ca satta. mai-~dha kadur na‘i~-A~ 
Jata. 

nadha sapko pin’Jre co~ kadh dena. sap okbend—aJh 
va"J. bane sap asen milun. gardhaha sap bi Asi, bari 
psshum hosus. dare~ Jhake~ na i. u‘n akhesun—mang ii 
kh manhggai~ . té~ dkhe~—hik giti ca de. 


oe) 


eat him up. They separate all his limbs. Taking a netted mat, 
tying it and putting rocks and stones in it, they throw him away 
into the water. . 
| They themselves returned. The dead body came up after 
eighteen days. The police Sub-Inspector came. The corpse was 1 
stuck. Taking it out they brought it to Talagang. 
The three men were caught. The police officer handcuffed them. 
All of them were challaned yesterday. Among them one was my 
son-in-law. 


STORY 
of Lawa, aged 43) 
There wasa merchant. He left a young son. When he became 
youth then the mother said—'Do some work or bus:ness’. First he 
remained obstinate. At last he agrecd. He goes toa city. As he 
sees, then things are being sold ; but to his mind nothing appealed. 
As he is about to return then in the way a mendicant was sitting 
with the young serpent held by him. He asked the price. He said— 
It will cost you Rs.100. 
Untying rupees from his sheet he gives away, and brings the 
snake home. When the mother heard, she cried—‘O bad one, you : 
have ruined us. You have destroyed us’. 
Mother, why are you disturbed, the bargain is not dear. 
After a week again he takes out a pocketful of rupees. He kept | 
wandering. At last he secs, then a man has a very fine young 
parrot—asks, what is the price ? ‘Hundred rupees’. Counting he 
gives and taking the parrot comes up home. 
The mother was fed up. On the third day he brings the young 
of a cat. 
The mother turned him out of the house. Be away. 
The boy taking his snake, parrot and cat goes away. It is a 
lonely forest. The snake regrets—Wretched one, in my presence, 
you have given up your country! You have not valued me. 


The boy turns the snake out of the cage. The snake says, ‘Sit 
down. Just now serpents will come to meet. Boa serpent will also 
come. It will have much hair. You should not be afraid. They will 
say: “Ask for what you will”, You may say—Give me one diamond, 
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Sap dapec mille. gardaha puchid—sudagar-zddid, kidh 
mang, 

is 4khid—habho kiJh ba*&~ e~ alld na~ ditta vid, Ji den4~ 
ta~ git ca de. 

gardaha mti~~e co~ giti kadh ditti. is puchid—kf hikmutee, 
us 4khid, “Je*ri clz mangse~ ud paidd kar desi”, 


ghin kani tur pea. lagged vaind manzal par manzol, 
vekhna, hik badshd4* ve. us hokd divaia vid Ji Je“rd 4am! 
darido~ pdr rdto~ rdt Sone na~ bangla cara dee, usko dpni 
dhi vija* desa~. 

is dille ndl 914° kiti_mai~dhe kol gitl e, mal~ pi 
vaina~, 

dhuk ped, akhend—ha, mai~ cara desd~, cangd, 

bangla ban ged. dhuk ped, dhi de. badsha* akhend_. 
tudh bangla ta~ bandaid par daride nd urdr pdr r4* 
hoia. 

madha dhringi man*}i ghin ki Jamma pai re’4. tot4 
billi_ kolo~ puchend—biilie, gal sunde-4~. billf akhenis—ko! 


Ji no~ 


phan mdr kani pea oid sid, sun kani utharnd ti giti ko 
vengar kani akhena—pul band. 

utthde~ ke dhil lagni a“f, pul ban ged. nadha lagged did 
badsha* kol—bddsha’, gal kar, 

badshd* akhid—kaa! shorid~ nd] dhamke na‘i~, ta~ tudh 
ko dhi vijd* disa*~. air Ji, Kini vehenen. pul nai*~ trutti, 
dhi vijd’ ditene. Jand trimat par bangle-c rd“vun lag pae. 

badshozddi na~ n4~ sond rani aiid. us ne~ sone ne~ val 
a*e, suddgur ishkdr lagga van"Je tid sho‘dhi 4m xdsh 
hikalli hon{ al ranga” mai‘l4~-c, 

hik dhidre us akhid, sir cura dho dvd~. daride te tur 
PAL. sir dhonid~ dhonid~ 
kha vaini e. 


thale keddi~ bik hor badshd’ rd“natid. 


° i 
us ne~ val trut vainen tj macchi 


us machi4~ 


Phevaid~. u’n4~ ne” dhi‘dh pdr kani vekhnen ta~ hikki 
macchi co~ sone ni4~ tard~ nixti4~, 
us 4khid, ijaf Sharun gakh e, 


badshd* moakard4~ 


sunidre-ko vikhainen. 


sed4 ghind. hik makar talle ca ghini e, 
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Serpents met each other. The boa asked.—O son of the mer- 
chant, ask for something. 

He said, ‘Everything is enough given by God. If you give 
(at all) then give a diamond’. 

The boa gave away a diamond from his mouth. He asked— 
What is the wise thing in it? He said—Whatever you will demand, 
| that it will supply. 

Taking it, he went off. He goes on stage by stage. He sees, there 
isa king. He has proclaimed that whosoever by night will build 
a bungalow across the river, to him I shall marry my daughter. 


He thought to himself. I have a diamond. I may also go. 


He goes up, and says, ‘yes, I shall get it built’. ‘All right’, 

The bungalow was made. He goes up—‘Give me your daughter’. 
The king says, “You have indeed made the bungalow, but across 
the river there is no way”. 

The boy taking a wrong bedstead lay down. The parrot asks 
the cat—Cat, please tell some story. The cat says to him if there 
could be such a man who from the middle (waist) of the river had 
built a bridge. The snake with its hood down was lying. Listening, 
he got up and calling up the diamond, says: Make a bridge. 

What delay there could be? The bridge was made. The boy 
came up to the king—King, say. 

The king said, “If it does not press down by horses, then we shall 
marry the girl with you”. Well, Sir, they do tent-pegging. The 
bridge was not broken. They married him the girl, The man 
and wife began to live in the bungalow across. 

The name of the princess was Sona Rani (Golden Queen). She 
had golden hair. The merchant would go a-hunting and that poor 
(girl) remained generally alone in the beautiful palaces. 

One day she said, ‘Let me go and wash my head and hair’. She | 
started towards the river. While washing (her) head, her hair are : 
torn and a fish devours them up. 

Below somewhere another king was living. He had the fish 
entrapped. Bursting open their stomach, as they see then from inside 
a fish with golden fibres came out. When they show them to a 
goldsmith, he said, it is difficult to prepare one like these. 

The king sends for witches. One witch takes up boats. 
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muhdnid~ko nal ca lainie. van"J pai~cnie rah mail ne 
capher. tasbi ld kani ti bhagve kapre pa kani var vaini ¢ 
andur. akheni e—dhie, mai~ko na‘id~ sihdta? tai~dh{ 
madsi 4”. milfA~ gilia~. us bi socid Ji mai~ hon{ 4~ hikalll 
i mast e, tikki rave. 

due dhidre pucheni e makar—dhie, mai~ hirdn pai thini. 
4~, tussA~na~ xarcd katho~ 4nd? us akhia, asidde kol hik 
gitl e, Jeri shai ma*gene 4~ 4 vaini e. 

makar tard~-c rat, badshazadé dhavun gai ta~ { giti 
chapa kani mas pai. muhania~-ko akhen{ e—tale the'lo, 
ai* gae mi. gae. va"J pau’te bddshd” kol. 


badshd” sari gal-kath sun ki 4nd. sond rdni nal nikd’ 
banha ki ghin vainas. . 

suddgar ghar 4nd. vekhnda,ta~ ran kof nat, bhalJé Jf 
urare kaddhe. sd‘vrid~ko dasius u’rnd~ ise ti shak kité 
bhai luggd 4dmi aiid, bhire laren, mar satti hosus. dbidun 
Iag pae. totd akhend—hbillfe mdsi, maiko kadh Ji mai” us 
ni~ xabur ghinna”. 


billi okheni e—totia, bAdshazadi laggi gai e. to“dha dil e 
mai” bi khishka’. 

tota okhend—mai” nimuk khd4d4, hukum alld nd bane 4 
ra‘sa4%. Isggda vai~nd. alld ni” ds ca krend. digri ghar mur 
ana. due dhiére suhele dle pase, trie dhidre ubharne pase, 
cauthe dhidre l4‘ne Iagga vaind. vekhnd ta~ hikk! dhreka~ 
ti tote aithe oen. badshazddi und*~ cari pal paini ei 
akhend—asidde mulkhe coga to~4me. rd“ne tote khavan 
lag pae. i hat aitha. 


badshazddi goli ko akhen} e—nere kar kani pd. hi sho’dd 
bimar e. tota vat vi na’{” khaind~. badshazadi tote ko sihan 
vaini e. goli ko kam mu*Jdenie. totd4 us ne~ hatthe ti dn 
lagna. bddshozddi usd sdr{ gal sunaini e. sun kani, udur 
pana. 

hidhre billi akhen{ e—aJ ta~ cir thi ged—agge visai‘nd 
ri*4. aj shaitnd~ na‘i" 4nd~. 

itme-c tota 4 ged. akhena—dhidi 4i4~ bddshozddi-ko. 
billie mdsi, gftf eh~ dhéd. pitt! 
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She takes along the boatsmen. She, going, reaches about the (same) 
fine palace. Setting up beads and wearing ochre-red clothes (she) 
enters inside. Se says, ‘Daughter, have you not recognized me? I 
am your aunt’. They met each other. She (princess) also thought— 
I remain alone; she is an aunt—let her stay. 

The next day the witch asks, ‘Daughter, I am getting astonished, 
where do you get expenditure from ? She said, ‘We have a diamond 
stone. Whatever we demand it comes’. 

The witch remained in watch. When the princess went to 
bathe then she stealing the stone ran away. She tells the boatsmen 
to start their boats (logs). Here they went, there they went. 
They (at last) reached (their) king. 

The king, hearing all the story, comes. Marrying Sona Rani, 
he takes her away. 

The merchant comes home. As he sees then the wife is nowhere 
there. He ran, Sir, to this bank. He told his parents-in-law. 
They suspected him alone that he was an irresponsible (lonely) 
man, they quarrelled and that he might have killed her. They 
started searching. The parrot says—‘Aunt cat, take me out, so that 
I may have tidings about her’. 

The cat says—Parrot, the princess has gone. You wish I 
also may slip away. 

The parrot says— I have eaten salt (here); God willing, I shall 
come back just now. He goes away. He puts his hope on God. 
In the evening he returns home. Next day he goes away to the 
north, on the third day to the east, on the fourth day to the west. | 
As he sees then on a Bakayan tree parrots are sitting. The princess 
is putting pieced bread to them. He says: In our country food 
is, indeed, common. The rest of the parrots began to cat. He 
sat aloof. 

The princess says to the maid—Put, taking it near. This poor 
one is ill, The parrot even then does not eat. The princess re- 
cognizes the parrot. She sends the maid for some task. The parrot 
comes up on her hand. The princess tells him the whole story. 
Hearing, he starts flying. 

This side the cat says—Today, indeed, it is late. Formerly he 
had been creating confidence. Today, probably, he is not coming. 


In the meanwhile the parrot came up. He says—I have searched 


the princess. Aunt cat, the diamond you may search. The cat 


oo i, ee 


LAHNDI PHONETICS 4 
ti totd bAdshazd4di ne~ pid ko ghin kani fur palinen, pip! 
sha‘*re-c varnie. hor billfA~ tak kani akhenidn—ni~ ta” ta" 
bhukhd~ ndl moi vaie~. ithde~ tik pau, tudhko raJsa‘ig~, 
ca‘ja~ nd~ vijd* ve. 

is billi ko bhalld dd ladhid. DAP vainie viji"duy ko, 
akheni-e churesd~ t4~ Ji cori thi vat giti dhud dee~ ta~, 


ea*4 vaind bddshd* ne~ ghar. Iaghnid~ laghnid~ puchul 
mad dend makdrd~ ni nds4~-c. buddhi gitk saghe-c rakhen{ 
A‘k khagni-e ta~ giti ba*r. cha Shat giti ko ma 
ca paind ti dn dend bill! ko. 

bili bhaJni~ gai bddshd’ iol, sudagur 4id. gith ghin 
kaai vaind usse bd4dsha’ ne~ ghar. akhend, tu~ mai~dhd 
cor e~. mai~dhi ran ghin aia~. 

badshd* gal { na~ parti, nadhe giti ko vangarius, Jo 
Jehan na~ sap-e hikattha dn thia, 

lok dare. u’nd” bddshd’ ko 4kh kani ran murva dittd, 


“je~-c 


SOME USEFUL 
(Collected by the author from 


turveti ko saddo. 
sha*re-ne~ 4s cepher carux ca caro 

mai~ko dasxat karne thivan ta~ tudh-ne kol a vaisd~. 
Kade to~dhi marazi hove ta~ rul kar desd~. 

hin 4&khnen—kahdni ghat. 

Aggo~ vaind na~ ta~ kattd milnds. 

va varJan-i luri na‘ ~ kappe~. 

hi bi tudh mai~ ne~ 
9. nai paini mau ghine 


PNOV Rod 


tane ti car gea. 
n, lubar bumbi man ghinen. 


10. hi dhadhamri ta~ ka‘i~ kard nif na*i~. 
Il. hale bale as4~ ko ber Jhu~rend re*4. 
12. kadhre koi fakir algha ? 

13. pavii dkhnd Palvidni ko, pan tatti kar. 
14. baithak uthak bani oi sial. 

15. Jir a4khnd in~Je karo. 

16. tukka~ mdr ki usko bhalainen. 
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and the parrot taking the princess’s father, start along. The cat 
enters the town. Other cats, seeing her, say, “O, you are dead by 
| hunger, indeed. Stay here; we shall feed you fully, There is a 
marriage of the rats”. 

This cat found a fine opportunity. She catches hold of the 
bridegroom. She says—I shall let you go only when you find out 
for me the stolen stone. 

The rat goes to the king’s house. While passing, he thrusts his 
tail into the nostrils of the witch. The old hag used to keep the 
stone in her throat. As she coughs, the stone (comes) out. The 
rat at once puts the stone in his mouth, and brings it to the cat. 

The cat went running to the king. The merchant came. 
Taking the stone he goes to that very king’s house. He says—You 
are my thief. You have brought my wile. 

The king did not reply to it. The youth shouted for his stone. 
Snakes of all the world assembled there. 

The people were afraid. They, asking the king, had the wife 
returned, 


SENTENCES 
various villages in Pakhar) 
Send for the astrologer. 
Set a line round about the village. : 
If I be asked to sign, then I shall come up to you. 
If you wish then I shall make plenty (of it). 
These (people) say, tell (place) a story. : 
As he goes along then a dog meets him, 
Beware, do not cut the wood. 
He also has been easily persuaded by all (you and me). 
The barbers take23/4 seer per maund, blacksmiths take one 
seer per maund. 

10. This hide is indeed good-for-nothing. 

11. Slowly and slowly he kept shaking down jujubes for us. 

12. Is any mendicant sitting anywhere ? 

13. The weaver says to his wife, heat the starch. 

14. They were on sitting terms. 

15. Do as he says. 

16. They dissuade him by random talk. 


OCPNOVR ONS 


— 


i { 
{ i 
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\ 17. osiddi maneso a tusiddi bi mansa*~. 
18. ghassa kareni re do kadum ta” mur kan takeni a‘{, 
19. choti aithi te~ talli nim teka~ ti undri. 


20. das oe daci lid to~dha mara ki curdaia ne~. 

21. caval dpne kdn paen. ap na*~ carsa*~ tussi ghin 
va"Jo. 

22, ddkdar utto~ tallo~ chut gea. 

23. Jani apna” adharvan Je cadur kar ki khalo rd‘ni-e, 

24. pan J che- caha gu‘n ki, roti pani kha ki, pa"d ba‘n 
ki khishkalli thil. 

25. kukiy nid~ 4~drd~ do ki i*nna ~-c 1a%G pa rakkhe~. 

26. matha, vat marai® chor ko. 

27, uthde™ va'J ajh. 

28. mai” 4nd” pa sial. 

29. Ja” pa*run vaina, shai mt ana. 

30. fanzd” co” ch*y4 cun ghind. 

31. mai~ko peke mun “Je~ ta~...... 

32. udhre gea na~ ta” sidan ghiddas. 

33. hap akhe~ ta” moarad~. 

34. mai~ cohena” Ji navva~ ne” sir kap deo. 

35. bard pakkhi vekhnid~ sdr fail kite*ne. 

36. hilld utto~ chat mari. 

37. mai~ Jucti vikhainio~ Be: 

38. mai~dhi ga” i-ko bi bhiri khar. 

39. do*d~ dpe-c milut mild titi. 

40. mai” ta~ pa s vaina~. 

41. trofai ivJe Jura ay patti nal. 

42, mo*rd~ badshazddi ubri. 

43. sdlun ca°gd riddha oid da‘ghi x riJha“no~. 

44. khud hatenén bhai gita vic paine-a~. 

45. ni” bebe mari, tad” ca liad 14. 


18. As she rushed two steps, then turning she would look. 

19, When she sat to make water, then she got up supporting 
herself on the palm (of her hand). 

20. Tell, O camel-man, what have they stolen yours ? 

21, Rice is lying for ourselves, We shall not cook, you may 
take (it) away. 

22. The doctor was discharged. 

23. The wife, winding a sheet round her loins, keeps standing. 

24, Kneading five or six bushelfuls, eating meals, tying a pack, 
she started off. 

25. Pressing the entrails of a hen, put blood in them. 


26. Stay, lest you may beat the boy. 

27, Go and sit there. 

28. I was coming up. 

99, Whenever he govs to study, he returns spilling ink. 
30. He selects a sweeper from the army. 

31. You send me to my parents only then...... 

32. He went there, then he recognized him. 

33. If you say now, I may beat you. 

34, I want that, cut off the heads of all the nine. 

35. Assoon as they saw the Bara bird, they fired at him. 
36. The kite pounced from above. | 
37. I (fem.) was showing the shoe. | 
38. Drive my cow also. 

39. Both met one another. | 
40. I indeed was not to go. 

41, As you have broken it, so you may get it joined honourably. 

42, First the princess spoke. 

43. The vegetable is cooked well, very fine. 

44, They dig a hole that we may put a pebble in it. 

45. Osister, you may put the plaster. 


a al 
| 
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17, If you accept our (way), then we shall accept yours, too. 


Specimens of Wanadhi sub-dialect 


STORY OF A 
kithai” navekle kothe-c hik admi rau‘naiid. us kol hik 
mushafur 4i4. us mushdfre kolo~ puchia bhaf ta" kitthe 
Julla~. 
poredesie 4khid—mai~ dak'dar kol vaina* pia™. us vat 
perdesie-4~ roti tisadid ti cdr rotid~ us agge rakh dittid~, 
ap kuJh lavan dnun Iaggd ged. 
us ne” salina anenid~ anenid~ pardesi cd*re rotid~ kha 
gia. 
vat hor roti4~ ghinun gea. to~ icra” mushdfre sar4 lavun 
kha chorid. 4 vicdrd cdr rotid~ dhar ki vat hor salan dnun 
id. 
, Jaddun mur ki 4i4 ta~ is ja’ddhi ne~ cdr rotid” vi mukd 
choria”. 
hi-Je ar krenid” krenia™ & so‘ld~ rotid” kap ged. 
chekro~ ghare ale kha’ra chor dicta, 
vat uskolo~ puchia bhai ta kai~ marid~ dakdar kol Julla~. 


us 4khid mai~ koi hd4zme™ ni~ dava ghinun vaina~ Ji 
bhukh shukh na‘i~ lagni ukid. 

o* 4khun lagg4—val ho ki prattio™ ta” me“rbangi kar ki 
his ra*o” no” lagghe™. 


STORY OF A 

hik pa‘ra likkhd darzi_ ka‘{~ girde~c apnd kam kar 

karena ra‘naiid4. hik dhidre girade~ na~ namurdar cold 

sivavun aia. darzie cilum napaius bhai do trai kash 14 ghin, 
ti vat Akhius—cilum chikeni4~ m4 kof gal kath vi suna. 


us dkhid—“xalif4 Ji, mai” bik bad” aJaib gal hikd kitdbd”c 
ka‘l patie. dillio” kit4b mangva! af ti usic Likhkhd oid 
bhai Jisna” sir nikkd ti da’ri lomeri hove & Jhalla honda, 
patté nal” sac e ki kur”. 

darzi Akhid—na’t Hi, i gal ta“ koi na‘i” na” moanend. xair 
kuJh cir bai’ ki namurdar dpne ghar tur ged. 
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SICK TRAVELLER 
In some place in a lonely house there lived a man. To him 
came a traveller. He asked the traveller, “Where are you going ?” 


The iraveller said, “I am going toa doctor.” He then invited 
the traveller to dinner and placed four loaves before him and 
himself went out to fetch some vegetable (i.e. curry), 

Before he returned with curry the traveller had eaten up all the 
four loaves. 

He then went to fetch more loaves. Then in the meantime the 
traveller ate up the whole curry. The poor fellow placing the four 
loaves again went out for more curry. 

When he came back he found that the knave even these four 
loaves also had made away with. 

Acting thus he ate up sixteen loaves, 

At last the owner of the house gave up thought of him. 

Then he enquired from him: “For what reason are you going 
to the physician ?” 

He replied, “Some medicine for digestion Iam going to get, for 
I do not have appetite at all.” 

He began to say, “When you come after recovery, do not please 
pass by this way.” 


FOOLISH TAILOR 

A literate tailor in some village used to do his business, One 
day to him the headman of the village came to get his shirt sewn. 
The tailor handed him the pipe so that he might have two three 
puffs and then said, “While you smoke you may also tell me some 
story.” 

He replied—O worthy Khalifa, a very strange thing I read in a 
book yesterday. I had sent for the book from Delhi, and it is 
written therein that whosoever has a small head anda long beard 
is always foolish. I do not know whether it is true or not. 

The tailor replied, ‘No Sir, this thing indeed isno one going to 
believe.’ Well, after sitting for a short time the headman went home. 


seas 
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hun darzi soci pai gid. aslo” usd™~ ise galld” na” Jhord 
aiid bhai maidhi d4‘yi lammi e ti sir nik:d. 

d4khun laggd—ke kar4”™? maidha sir ta” vada thind ni‘, 
hd” hik gal thi hagni-e Ji mai” da’yi-4~ kutor katur ki nikers 
kar hagna”™. 

ise socd”-c & kai“cl dhidhun Ing pid. kad4! ladh:d nd. 
axiri akk/ lacdr{ amur usa™ hik hor gal suJh{. diva bal ki 
da’yi-ne™ nere a“dius. khabbe hatthe nal dd‘ri nap rakhius 
ti saJJe ndl divd. usno~ matbul avid Ji da’ri zarak niker{ 
thi va"Je. 

lagnid” sar ag Jhat hatthe tori dn paati. hath ta” bacd 
ghidius par da‘ri chor dittius. sdri dd‘ri bal gai. ba‘t" 
sho‘rd pid ti socun Iaggd bhai sacci mucci Jo kuJh kitabd”-ci 
likha oid aiid saci ai‘id. is-ce ta” koi kar nal” Ji mal” 
vadda Jhalat maria. 


AGRICULTURAL 

(Told by Nura, a peasant gardener, 

Jis zimmi*-c hove barva, us zimmi™-c Jitni” veri va‘o barva 

nai” petind. krd* mdre ti vat va*e, vat kra* mare ti va"es 

mal” ta” barvd vat sdvA thi vaind. barvd fasul nat” hon 

dena. fasul talle rai‘ vaini-e, ti barvd utte ca’r dnd. eJhi 
zimmi”-c kanuk na‘ thind, 


pai‘lo~ v4*e vat do‘re, vat do’re, vat tre’re. Jitna hal 
vai'si itnd i cangd. kdli zimm{> Jitni va’ ije, itni zore-c Ani e. 
hal matha va’vna c4‘ind. sinnt’, bevatré na‘{ va’vni cA‘ini, 
na‘i” ta” Jak thi vaini e. utto™ aicd adhi aici suk:i hove. Ja” 
si” deije, vatur ni” si” deije. 


as i. é « ~ 
khi‘je ni zimmi thori thori cithi hove ta” xair me’r e. 


hal trakyd hove. hal ka’ve na” honda cohina ti kur phuld‘e 
ja tH na”. kikre na” kur vi mara na’i” honda, killd tore 
ka shai no” hove. peJ4li dhreka~ nf shove, Ji o* laa*ki 
honi-e ti datgre-a~ apkha na‘{~ thivun deni, 


cerned at this that his beard wag long and the head small, ‘ “ 
He thought: What should I do? My head indeed cannot os 
become bigger. Of course, one thing is possible that I can make bo 
my beard shorter by trimming, 
In this very thought he began to look for the scissors, It could 
not be found anywhere. At last being tired, helplessly he thought. 
of another remedy. Lighting a lamp he took it clos to his beard. 
He siezed his beard with his left hand and the lamp with his right. 
hand. His object was that the beard may becom: a little shorter. 
As soon as the beard caught fire, it reached quickly upto the 
hand. He, forsooth, saved his hand, but let hold of the beard. The- 
whole of the beard was burnt, He felt greatly ashamed and began. | 
to think that really what was written in the book was quite correct.. 
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Now the tailor fell in thoughts. In reality he was much con- 


There is no doubt in it that I have committed a great folly. 


PROCESS 
aged 29, of Talagang) 
The field in which there is Barva grass, in that field even if you 
plough many times, Barva is not uprooted. He should ply his. 
leveller and then plough, then level and plough; or else Barva 
again becomes green. It does not let the crop grow. The crop 2 
is subdued by it, and Barva pervades it. In such a land,§wheat | 
does not grow. | 
First he should plough, then replough, then for the third tims. } 
The more he ploughs, the better. As much you plough a black 
field, so much does it come to power. Ploughing should be done 
slowly. Wet or unmoist (land) should not be tilled, or else it 
becomes stiff. It should be dry an inch or so at the surface. 
Whenever cultivation is to be done, it should be done in (proper) 
moisture. 
If the land (irrigated) by well is a little dry, then it is all right, 
(there is no harm). 
The plough should be strong. It should be made of kaha 
wood, (and) the bcdy of acacia modesta or Shisham. Of Kikkar, 
too, the body is not bad. The peg may be (made) of any thing. 
The yoke may be of Bakayan (wood), because that is light and to 
the cattle it does not let troubl>. 


: 


SLAHND! PHONETICS 22 
hal va’vne-dste sarghi eld so’nd honda, na‘!” ta” dhidpic 
déhup cay dnie. 
hal va* ki maJ marind. is ndl bhe™ d bhaJ vainen. maj 
amar ki vat va’e ta haddo™ canga. 


Athve” dave” dhidre zimmi’-o” vekhn4 ra’ve Ji Jag no” 
‘va Je. 

kure-a” mori krde. kure ci nlf phasa ki chik ki kille nal 
ba’ mchore. gadna shuru kar idee. sari ora™-c hikkd Jid 
bi pae. muth ghut ki rakkini-e, Ji dane hik-s4*re patinen, 


Ji gadi ol kanok thaghi thi va7Je ta” bale nal thigri val - 
ki ti vat vavnd cahind, ta” Ji zimmi” poli thi va"Je. na‘l" to” 
kanak na + a Jamni. 

kanok chea” satta” mahinid” pak vai “ni-e, ti moa'gal mang 
ki kap ghiJini-e. 

sirid” use vele na™ Ide. pacha” vele Ide, na ta” kanok 
ga‘mur vai “ni-e, sirid” khalia” lavinidn, Ji mi™ pai va~Je ta” 
dana xurdb thi vaind. 

kanok suk va~Je ta” khldre ti dhuvini-e. suka ki vickar 


passe lovinen. Jis dhidre ga‘ni hos, utto™ gadid” 14-14" ki 
matar bande. 


pai'li mater gal va Je ta” usa” parat satte. vat hor 
ra‘nid~ gadia~ khol khol ki mairid” talle satti va~ Je. 


“ gu&° kitre“gle ndl dhar banini-e. vat sdre Khare 
ti a Ja marina. vdi-ne” rm” tak ki dhar vasni shurt 
kar dee. 

vat danid” ti sai"d mdrni cd‘ini-e. ghundia™ rol rol ki 


kuria” da’ ‘mn! nal kuten, vas-ke vakhri dher{ lain, Ji us ci 
Jan” ralle honen, 


kadai” kadai chaJJ4” nal chad ki mitti gatta kadh 
ghinen. nikke rore battha™ nal phorol pheral ki kadhenen, 
ti hacchi pucchi kar ki chagta” gunia™ -ci painen, 
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For ploughing early dawn is the fine time, otherwise in the day- 
time the Sun comes up. 

After ploughing, a leveller is plied. By this, lumps (of earth) are 
broken. After ploughing if he may plough again, then it is stilf 
better. 

On the 8th or 10th day he should keep visiting the field to see 
that it is not crusted. 

He may get the body bored. In the body, a pipe he should fix 
and tightly bind down with the peg. He may start sowing seed. 
In all the furrows he should sow evenly. Hand-fist is kept tight so 
that grains fall evenly. 

If sown wheat becomes unable to grow (through crust-formation) 
then tying a rag with the plough, ploughing should be done again, 
so that the field becomes soft. Or else, wheat does not grow. 

Wheat ripens after six or seven months; and calling aid, it is 
reaped. 

Sheaves he should not arrange then. He may do that in the 
evening, otherwise wheat gets sweatened. Sheaves are arranged 
perpendicularly ; because (otherwise) if it rains, grain is spoilt. 

When wheat is dried up then it is carried to the barn. After 
drying it, sheaves are piled up in the middle on the day when he 
has to thrash it, taking the sheaves off the piles, he should make a 
circle (arrange them in a circle). 

When the first circle is thrashed then he should turn it upside 
down. Then untying other sheaves, he should throw them under 
the thrashing weights. 

After thrashing it well, a heap is made with a pitchfork, Then 
on the whole barn, cleaning is done. According to the direction 
of the wind the heap you may begin to winnow. 

Then on the grains thorny thrashes should be used. After 
sorting out grain-stacks women should beat them with staff. After 
winnowing they should make a separate pile, because barleys are 
mixed in it. 

At some places they take out dirt and pebbles after winnowing 
with a winnowing fan. Small pebbles they take out with hands 
after sorting them out, and (thus) cleaning it (wheat) up they put 
it in their double-sacks or (single) sacks. 


heen seed 


; 
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UNFORTUNATE 

(Dictated by Malli, aged 

hik aiid bddshd~. usnid~ a’{4” do” abi", mesit! jj 

pa‘run va‘Jun, ta~ manl{ hornd”~ 4khe—karma” dlio, pa’ro, 
una” akhe—be-karmio, Ppa’ro. 


koi dhidra Ji laghid ta* unhd~ai mda mar gal. pid hor 
viJa* kar ghiddé, matre{ ma Ad. tu ap ta” vangi VAng!i ne” 
khane pak4 ki khae, ti Jatkia~ chan poka ki khavde. 


par bddshazddid~ 47{4~ sidnid™ roz va"Jan mda ni* 
kabra” ti. ro pit ki utthe { dhidar joghain. utthe aiid meve 
na” hik bata. mevd kho* ki khain, 

moatrei takid bhai mai” ind’~ chan deni 4™. vat vi rattia” 
Wdl thinié” vainidn, galke ve. us muttd4 4pei billi 4°. obi 
badshazddia~ ne* Picche picche turlpa‘i. utthe meva khainia” 
nikki-d~ Ji tarus 434 us do” dine biill-4~ ca pde. bitli sabhdl 
ki ghar ghin dj, An ki rdni ni Jholi-c paius. 


rani usse vele dhid pird” no” bhaldva~ kar ki pai ral, 
badsh4’ Ji dnd ta” puchnd—k/ va? akhni e—gustdnd” to” 
mevd ma~ga ki kha‘dd ti pir pai gaie. ta” mai“dhi sau"koi 
ni” kabra™ to” & meve no” bata pata sat. 

‘badshd* patd Satia. ! 

hin"Je krenid” krenid™ kof dhidrda Ji laghid, badshazddid” 
gustane aif masita” vie hik curd na” katora ruzina dhai va‘Je, 
khain ti kha ki ghar mur aun, ; ri 

vat rani kreni-e—{ ta” da‘dia” thu’Hid” thinid” vainidn, 
billi-4~ mutius. nikud takid bhad ghari ghari billi 4n ba’nie 
us 4khid—is4~ vi hik bhordk peva™. 


vadi mo*ro” ta~ horid bhai agge Jo sade ndl kitis aad 
baa” e. par vat us do” gird’id® pai dittid™. bitl/ rani ne 
paliec 4n pdid™. 

bddsha* 4i4 to” rani makur mar ki pai ra‘i. badsha 
puchid—dushmone ke ve. akhius sir dukhna. “kio™?” inna 
dhid” d’dd okdid. ind~ gharo” kadh de. 


badsha* dhid” kapre cire dhon ghin gid. utthe va~J ki 
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PRINCESSES 
| 52 years, of Jhatla) eet 
| There was a king. His were two daughters. As they would i 4 
| go to the mosque for reading, then the priest would say to others: a 
Fortunate girls, read. To them he would say—Unfortunate ones, 
read. F 
As some days passed, then their mother died. The father had 
another marriage. Step-mother came. She herself, indeed, cooking 
dishes of various kinds would eat, and to the girls gave cooked. 
husk to eat. 
But the princesses were wise. Daily they would go to the 
mother’s grave. Weeping and mourning there they would pass the 
day. There was a fruit-tree. Plucking fruit they would eat. 
The step-mother saw (thought) that “I give them husk. Even 
then they are growing red. What is the matter”? She sent her 
cat. It also went on behind the princesses. There, while eating 
fruit the younger one had pity and she put two pieces to the cat. 
The cat with care brought them home. Coming, it put them into 
the lap of the queen. 
The queen at that very time, pretending stomach-ache lay down. 
(When) the king comes, then he asks, “What is (wrong) with you 2?” 
She says—From graveyard sending for a fruit I ate and pain has 
arisen, You from my co-wife’s grave that fruit-tree get uprooted. 
The king had it uprooted. 
Doing like this (in this way) as some days passed the princesses 
in the mosque a bowlful of bread-pieces daily would obtain ; they _ 
would eat and eating return home. 
Then the queen so does (think) —These indeed are growing very 
fat. She sent the cat. The younger (princess) saw that again 
and again the cat comes and sits. She said: “Let us put justa 
piece to it also.” 
The elder of course first forbade that what it did with us before 
that is much. But again she did put two morsels. The cat brought 
them and put them into the scarf of the queen. 
(When) the king came, then the queen pretending lay down. 
The king asked—“By enemy, what is (the wrong) ?” She said, 
“There is headache.” “Why ?” “These daughters have troubled 
me much. Turn them out of the house.” 
The king took with him the daughters to wash clothes. Going : 


———————————— 
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4khius mai” dhosd” Kkapre ti hinnd* dhingrid” ti khilres4", 
sare dho ki Jis vele sAmresa”, ta” tussi 4 von"Jai*. jerd” va'Jo 
khedo kuddo. bdlne Joge go’e cuno, na‘i” ta~ al ndl Shayla” 
ne” va"J ki ber sher khdo. 

Jathia~ laggid” gai”. kade kaddi~ takenig* raid” bhai 
baba ged ta” nal’, clre khilre paien ; hall itthe { hosé. 


hanera Ji pan lagga, ta~ u‘nnd” Akhid—bhaj va"Ja™, 
pit-4” akhd™ Ji ghar Jul4™, ba*nni* ti vainddn to” utthe koi vi 
na’, hun ke karan? ‘Kidde va’Jan. ro pit ki cup kar 
raid”. rat khapnid” kriJhni4~ laghi; fazri ele uth ki tur 
paid". vainid~ vainid” thak paid". ndle bhukh4* caid oid 
aiid. takenidn ta” nal { thore Jee fai’sle ti dhu” pid dhukhnd, 
wa~J apria~. takenidn Ji bhairi Jed Shuggi e ti vic hik buddhi 
baithie. in4~ tak ki budhi hassé vé ti rof vi. 


i*nnd~ puchid—méde e* 4/? vadki Akhid—hassi ta” va" Ji 
kitne va‘rid” to” itthe Al-d” i hun ddmi* no~ mi” dittha, 
khush-4~. par roi ta” vA" Ji hune itthe deo” dsi ti tusa~ da’4” 
kha vaisi. 

u‘nna~ akhid— mie, hun vat das, ke sdtur krd“—kikup 
bacd thive. us akhid—deo™ asi ta” ag bal ki tele na” kyd* 
taisi. do” trai var bhava ki kalkane telec tusa*~ sat desi. 
par tussi akhai\—asd4~ Jdc nai”; th” pai‘lo~ bhai” kidas. & 
bha‘ve™ ta” dhikk4 divai* ; ti hor ke. 


in“Je thid. deo aid, akhend—ddom bo, adam bo. vadki 
Akhid—itthe ta” kof na’, mai~id™. us 4khia—na‘". 


xair Hi, ba"4 14° ki a“dur varna ta~ takend sakdri picche 
do*e” chapid” baithi4n. dhrak ki ba’r kadh a*rend. bAdsha- 
zadia~ dé ldid—deo-4~ dhikka de ki sdr ditte“one*. 


hun ta” khul thi pal, a-dur ba*r bhaunia™ rafa~, aga” 
vainidn ta” suttha™c hik ghurun take’one. us co” la*gh ki 


vainidn to” hik darvaz4. tak khol ki talle hur vainidn. ke 
takenidn Ji hik 
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there he said to them- I shall wash clothes and spread them om 
these hedges. When I shall collect all after washing, then you may 
come. Meanwhile go and play and jump about. Collect dung- 
cakes for fuel, or here there are shrubs, go and eat jujube fruit, etc. 

The girls went away. Sometimes they kept looking whether 
papa had gone or not; clothes are still spread, therefore he should. 
be here somewhere. 

When it was guing to be dark, they said—Well let us go. Let 
us tell father to go home. As they go to the tank, then there is no- 
one. What should they do now? Where should they go? After 
weeping, crying, they kept silent. Night passed fretting foaming 5. 
At morning time getting up they started. While going, they were 
tired. Moreover they had been upset by hunger. As they see then 
nearby at a short distance smoke was rising (lit. smouldering). 
They approached. They see that it is a sort of miserable hut 
and inside is sitting an old woman. Seeing them the old woman 
smiled as well as wept. 

They asked—Mother, what isit? (Why so?). The old hag said— 
Laughed 1 for this that I have been here for many years, but now 
I have seen a human face. I am happy- But wept I for this that 
just now a demon would come and eat you up both. 

_ They said—Mother, now say, what arrangement should we 
make? (What should we do ?). How can there be safety? She 
replied—(When) the demon will come, 
heat an oil-boiler. Waving you about two three times he will throw 
you into the boiling oil. But you should say : «We do not know 
the method, you first move about and demonstrate.” As he moves, 
you may push him in. And what else? 

Thus it happened. The giant came and said he —Human smell, 
human smell. The old woman said—There is none else here ; only 
1am (here). He said, “No, (There is some one). 

Well, Sir, as he opens the door and enters, then he secs; both 
are hiding behind a granary. He dragging them, brings them 
out. The princesses used that trick. Pushing the giant in, they 
burnt him. ; 

Now, indeed, there was every freedom. Inside and outside they 
loitered about. As they proceed forward they SAW a hole in a 
corner. Passing through it, as they g0, there is a door-way- Opens 
ing the door they get downstairs. What they see is that there . 


” 


then burning fire he will. 


— 
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-Admi” e, suid” nd Peroid pid. doe” kadhun la 
‘vaddi thakki thi paf tj chor chdy ki satid” ti khishuk of 
nikki cuneni raf Je’re vele sdri4~ syfg~ kadhid~ Bald” to” 
admi-a hosh Ai, 

us nikki.4~ dasia bhdi mai~ hin’) hin*J Phas gid” ti deo 
mai“dhe Jussec saf4~ Pero dittid4n. bdAdsh4* xush ho ki us4 
-rani bond ghidda, 

itnec vaddi hbain mur ki 4/, us usd™ goli bana ghidda. 

s4r4 mal mattd ghin ki tur pate. 


A MURDERER 
(Dictated by Nabbi of 
‘asdde gird”e-na” hik vadda Jabur Jana, aiid, uccd Jamm4” 


‘gabhra Juan, vadde vadde hdkum us kolo” tra’ne ai’e, 


Sdre lok us4’~ Pherti pherti sodene ai*e. tussd” vi takid 
hosi—batthec c4“di-nf shama --aif da-g honi a‘ius. maJh 
la"gur ba‘nend aiid nasvard Je“e range ni™. cold cara Je"4 
gailid” bava".4l4 pais/na” gal hona aiius. ti sire ti bai” 
to” kal patka hond al‘ius na‘iv-ta” ci¢ta, 

bari hug al sdre muixec usni. gharo~ kadi us kha’dd 
na't” aiid. koi shau~kar Ji*4 mil gid ta usd ubrd ki Akhid— 
ma”™~ J4nnd ki nai~™, mai‘dh4 nd” mahamud’xdn e. Je kuJh 
ai va kadh de. ka’{- ni” mazal na*f{~ 474 Ji aggo” kuskid vi 
ca. Garibsé masking” kuJh na’f akbenai‘id, par hik aib 
ai*ius, sharab zarar pinalid ti zani vi raJ kei ai‘ia, 


Picche sdvne-c xin ho gid sho’dhd4. visd’e-c maria gia. 


mahamud'x4ne” ni” talle nj hikid luhdri ndl sala’ a“, 
tussi Jaane hoso faJ Suk luhdred’, us ni” trémut. jari da‘dhi 
trakri at. tuhdr! nik dhidre mohamdi-s” Akhid—bhdi jé 
toma” kadh Khar jd igh faJJé-0” kadad” adde bamne Id. 
isa™ lag ged pattd ti m4 i roz mearena. mai~ da’dhi halak 


-a", azabd™c Jan e churd, 


mehamud’xAne*, pherd, akhid—cangd, atro” kair ghisd”, 


a 
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aman, he is perforated with needles. Both began to pick out (needles). 
‘The elder was tired and leaving aside (the job) slipped out for a J 
walk. The younger kept plucking. When all needles were taken ao 
1 
{ 


out, then the man came to senses, 
He told the younger one that—“I have been ensnared thus and re 
the giant has pricked needles into my body.” (That man wasa 
king.) The king, pleased, made her his queen. 
In the meanwhile the elder sister returned. He made her maid. 
Taking all property they started out. 


MURDERED 
Pihra Fatehal, aged 19) 
Of our village, there was a brave man, high tall young youth. 
Very big officers were afraid of him, All people called him “Pheru”. 
You also might have seen him. In his hand he used to havea 
club with silver ferule. About his loins he used to tie a cloth sheet 
of brownish colour. A pretty wide shirt with loose sleeves and made 
of fine yarn used to be about his neck (ie. body). And on head 
usually there was a black turban or else a white one. 
Great fame (notoriety) had he in the whole country. He never 
ate from his (own) house. Ifany rich-like man met him then he : 
was called and asked—Do you know me or not? My name is ; 
Mohammad Khan. Whatever you have, turn out (give away). | 
| 
; 


No onc had the courage even to grumble in reply. To the poor 
On the other hand, from his 


and the needy he would say nothing. 
hem. But he had one vice ; 


own hand (pocket) he would give t 
drink he must and adulterer also he was to excess. 

In the last Savan month he was murdered. The poor fellow 
was killed by treachery (lit. in trust). 

Mohammad Khan with the wife of a 
connections. You must be knowing Fajju, 
wife. Love was very strong. The wife of the ironsmith one day 
said to Mohammad—(that) either take me away indeed or this 
Fajju convey to some end (end him). He has become conscious of 
jt and me he beats daily. I am greatly distressed. In tortures 1S 
my life. Save it. . 

Mohammad Khan or Pheru said—All right. I shall take action 
day after tomorrow. | 


n ironsmith had: illicit 
the ironsmith, (it is) his 


—— 
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vekho, alla kai” galld™-c ra4zie. us dhidre Jis dhidre 
mohamudxane™ faJJa-0” katul karnd aiid, nimdsh4” velai‘id, 
ti de*o" halla andur ba’r aiid Ji mahamudxdne-s~ dd! 
kol mamdote 414 saijud dn milna. 

hath pa'Ja ghiddd ditté. hdl haval puchid kitd. turne 
phirne rai‘e. vat saijud galla” kattha™-ci_ us4~ Judl ni hatet 
ti ghin did. utthe thord thora dara pite’one* tivat dragre 
ddi~ nikul gate. safjde Akhid—A no” jard zardk agere tor! 
ma” legha-i-4.  ai* flane kha‘ije kolo” mur pave’. mai” 
mamdot lagged vaisa”, ta” sha*r mur ave’. krenia* krenid*, 
galla~ kattha™ci va~J paa~te tlde ti. agge vai'nen ta” faJJé 
ti gulld kana. 


xane 


pheru tar gid bhai mai“dhe sire-ne~ ga*k-un; bhdi safjde 
ma-code m4” rare ti an ki mdrnd Jotrid. kadhius kacd. 
Jeo" Ji saijde-na” dhidh pdyun laggal’id Ji gulla kuhdri ditt 
modhe te. 

vat vi Jane ne” putre kacd vagaia ghuka ki, ti saijde ar 
kkddi te 4n Inggd. katrd-k Phat peos. sat ghusa*vi~ laggi, 
nat” ta” xair ho va~jus 4. faJJa dui kuhdri mari. pheré 
sho‘dha dhai pi*4. cik4” nikul gaivus, par utthe kor sune 4? 


saljde aJJe vi ghat na kiti. kdeu ghin ki murde ne” 
miu‘rje ti hidde dde ba’t" sdre tak 14 choreus. nak kap 
shiddius ti trai’e cé ki phuldid~-c SAt-i de. 


trai dhidre murda trakna re‘4. roz kitt! ddmij laghne 
rai*e, par ka*{.9~ ke? shai*re-c rguld pai gid. pulsd~ 
Piccho~ va~J pattd lagia. 

l4sh murda-chille-c cova ki ghin de. ankh is galla~-na~ 
thi pia bhai kor e, sin“Jha~run kikun, mu*~-to~ disnd nai*ed, 
ba*va~ te zardr “mehamud” likhd oialid4, par mahamud 
ka‘in. ike*pa ti ke*pa na‘*i~, kakh na~ suJhe. 


ouri luhdri phuttl. us dn dasid bhai mai’dhe Jane hi 
ka*r paid, { mahamud pi’re ala, pherd. isni~ khabbi 
kach ca vekho, Ji 
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(Now) look, in what things is God pleased! That (very) day 
when Mohammad Khan was to murder Fajju, it was evening. And 
the Sun was about to set when to Mohammad Khan meets the 
Sayyad of Mamdot (village) near the Post Office. 

They gave and took (shook) hands. They asked (each other’s) 
welfare. They kept walking about. ,Then the Sayyad during 
talks, brought him to the shop of Jual. There they drank a little 
of wine and then went out towards the stream-bed. The Sayyad 
said—Come on friend, please a little way further come to leave me. 
Just from near such-and-such a well you may return. I shall go 
over to Mamdot, you may return to the town. Thus doing during 
their talks they arrived at the tank. As they go forward (there 
appear) then Fajju and Gullu, the one-eyed. 

Pheru (at once) found out that they are customers of my head ; 
then he cursed the Sayyad that he has conspired to kill me in the 
open. (He) took out his knife. As he was about to stab into his 
belly then Gullu struck him with an axe on his shoulder. 

Even then that son of a brave man threw his knife vehemently 
and it struck at the Sayyad’s chin. He had just a small wound. 
‘The hurt did not get its aim, or else it must have been well with 
him. Fajju gave a second blow with (his) axe. Poor Pheru fell 
down. Shrieks came out of him. But who was to listen to him 
there ? 

The Sayyad even yet did not lose (chance). Taking up the 
knife, on the facc of the corpse across many cuts he applied. He 
cut its nose. And the three lifting it up threw it away in the 
palasa grove. 

For three days the dead body kept stinking. Daily many people 
kept passing, but what concern was it to anyone ? There*arose 
an uproar in the town. To the police information reached late. 

The dead body to the mortuary was made to be carried by 
them. Difficulty there became about this matter as to who he is. 
How should they identify it. Face indeed was not to be seen. On 
the arm, indeed, ‘Mohammad’ was written, but Mohammads there 
were many. Which he is and which he is not, no clue (lit. no 

straw) could be seen. 

At last the wife of the ironsmith broke up. She came and told 
that ‘My man has committed this cruelty. This Mohammad is 
Pheru belonging to Pihra. Look under his left armpit. If there 
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kala d4G ai* t4~-ta~ A°4. isd*~ hik ver kachl4ri nixti af th 
us na~ tika~ rai* geaius. 
vakhnen ta~ sagva~ 4. trai*e xi~ni mappe gaie,. 


A CLEVER 
(Told by Mehdi Awan, 
hik aiid lel4.. vada thid ta~ sold* bauius bhd! adnke ho 
4va~. tur pid Ji hika*l mukall4. Jio~ Ji dhokA~ to~ bay 
nikalna ta~ hik gidur milius. us akhid—baccad, mai” Ji 
tudha”” akhaiid idde nd*~ ave~ marsatt, kio~ aid”. khalo 
mai~ tai~dhi kair ghinnd~. vaind~ kidde~? mai~ tudhd*~ 
khaind~. 
us 4khid—baba, mai~ ta~ kuJh nd*~ dkhnd-. par ta~ 
dpe tak bhai mai~ kitna liss4~. mai” Jull4~ nadnke. uttho™ 
dotd thi ki 4s4~ ta* bishak khde~. 
agere vaind to” hik pighidr mil peus. usd*~ vi hivJe ar 
akhius, ti tilkd ki nikul gid. 
krenid~ krenid~ usd*~ sher, citrd, laktrutta sare mille.. 
und~~ i*4 dkhe—ndnkre ghar vaisd’, dotd thi ki 4sd~, bishak 
kha ghinne~. 
pau*ta Ji ndnke ghar. nani, msi, ma“mi, m4*ma4 mille 
kite. mo*ro~ var gid cholid~ Alf sakdri-c, kbd kha ki und™ 
muka ri“4 ta~ nani-a~ akhius—mée, mai” bhukkha~. 


us mungd~ 44 sakarj-c var dittius. dab ki mung kha‘dius.. 
vat Javva~ 4H sakarie var gid. hiJe 4r kanuk, Judr, makad. 
habba kuJh muka baith4 ta~ ndnid- a4khun lagg4—mai~ 
hun vai*n4~ mad kol Ji & ba*a~ virdgi hosi. i7J kar. md 
co pa hikki dholkic. usd*~ ma“y ki re*r de. mai~ dpe va'J 
ra*sd~. 

ra*ec sher khalotaii4. us puchid dholkie dhamukrie,. 
mai-dha lela dithai, ta~ ca das. 

us 4khid—dhur pio dhomukri no~, dhur pio Iele na‘, cal 
ni” dhotkie dhamké dhum. 

hi'Je ar pighidr, citra, sdre mille. axir gidur vi milid. 
par 1, bac ki, ghar 4 gid. 
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is a black scar, then of course it is he. He once had an ulcer andi 
its scar had been Jeft behind,’ 

As they see, then it is exactly he. The three murderers were- 
arresied. , 


LAMB 
aged 50, of Kufri) 

There was a lamb. When he grew old then he formed opinion 
(thought) that (let me) go to and return from (my) mother’s parents” 
house. He started, Sir, all alone. As he goes out of the hamlet 
then a jackal met him. He said, “Child, I had told (warned) you 
not to come this side. Why have you come? Stay, I will take you. 
to task. Where do you go? I eat you.” 

He replied —Grandfather, I indeed do not say anything. But you: 
yourself see how weak Iam. I am going to my mother’s parents. 
From there I shall come fattened, then doubtlessly you may eat (me). 

(As) he goes further then a wolf meets him up. Him also he- 
said like this, and slipping away went out. 

Doing thus, him a lion, a tiger, hyena, all met. Then to them. 
he would say the same thing: To mother’s parents’ house I shalt 
go, I shall come fattened doubtlessly, (then) eat me up. 

Reached he, Sir, his mother’s parents. Grandmother, aunt, 
uncle’s wife, uncle met him andsoon. First he entered into the 
gianary of grams. Eating and eating (when) he had finished them 
then he said to the grandmother—Mama, I am hungry. 

She made him enter the granary of mung pulse. Much of 
mung did he eat. Afterwards in the granary of barleys he entered. 
In this way wheat, millet, maize, all things he finished and sat; 
then he began to say to his grandmother, “] now go near to my 
mother because she would be very sad. Do so (that) put me in a. 
small drum. Covering it, roll iton. I shall reach (there) myself.” 


In the way was standing the lion. He asked—O drum, drum, if 


you have seen my lamb, then do tell. 
He said—Cursed be drum’s father, cursed be lamb’s father. Go 


on, O drum, drum-drum-drum. 


In this way, the wolf, the tiger all met. At last the jackal also. 


met. But he, safe, came up home. 
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A MURDER 

(Narrated by Gurbaksh Shah, 

Ppicche Jera katul hoia, us ni gal suni ne~. sher'x4n sher. 
“‘xdm hik Jagd~ sivi kote d4i” nmkur ali, ti nikke multdn 
viJa‘ia of4 aiid. prdar fasla~ neA~ dhidria"c koi d&~ va‘rid~ 


ial id 


“‘piccho~ chutti aiai‘ia. 

itthe dn ke pattd lageos Ji maidhi trimti n{~ Tholi-c kof 
‘tri” cau” moahi{nid~ na~ Jatuke. sar bal ged. par ka‘{”.4" 
ma” daseos. dar vat re’d. 

mohine-4” chutti mukki. do car dhidre pai‘lo™ i sd“vre 
lagged gid, dpni trime/4~ dkheos bhai tidrd kar Ji va~Ja, 


-evadhid” govadhid~ guthid” toshe p4e. kurid” gal lag Gi milfg~ 


kitid~. sas san*rd Javatre ti dhid-4~ agere tori laghavun de, 


vadi bani” to~ e* ta” dud slam kar ke parut de, ti o* 
do*e", ti kacri 414, te hik dhabbd aga*~ tur pae. us vele 
sarghi eld hosi. 

kacri ti samidn Iadid oid ai‘id, tio Jand~ trimat vi var 
‘vatti ca*rne lap“ne lagge de. rd*e-c Je’re ele zandni ca*rni 
a‘l na” ta” dhabbé ti sherxdn ba*d” kuJh gala~ kathd” krene~ 
ane ai“e. 

i'Jre na” teshan multdno” cange cokhe pai’de te. koi dd” 
bdrd~ ko* ta” hosi. Jere vele suhde~ ti apre ta~ u’nnd” 
kacri dle-a~ dkhid bhai assi no*sd4” dhusa*” ti t&” Ingh Jul. 
Ji mo*ra” mil pae ta~ vA*-vd, na*{ ta” teshan ti milsd*~. 


aJe m&™ handrd { aiid ; de*e-4~ ta~ xabar ador {kof na*!" 
AM, sher'xdn ti dhabba trikh4~ mathd” n4l nate. kuri vi 
pasittl thi ki navun laggi. aJe pinde te pani paini a‘i Jie® 
do*e vaJ takre. dhabbe ghut ki nap rakhid, ti sher’xdne 
kdct kadh ki puchid—das hrdmn{~, Jatuk kai~dhai ? 4khun 
Tagei, ‘alld nd’, 

“alld na ta” ai* ghin”—dhai~ khobheos kdct shodhi ni” 
chatic. utho~ kadh ki do tak gale te lde, ti us ni” Jan kadbh 
‘satius, ti usa c4 ki kadhe ti mdrius. 
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HISTORY 
aged 26, of Kot Sarang) 

Last time the murder that took place, have you heard the talk 
about it? Aman Sher Khan by name was in service towards 
Sibbi-Quetta and was married at Multan Village. Two years 
before, during harvest days after about two years he had come 
on leave. 

After coming over here he came to know that in my wife’s lap 
js a child of about three four months. He was burnt (excited by 
jealousy). But he did not tellanybody. He kept his mouth shut. 

After a month the leave expired. Two four days earlier he went 
to his parents-in-law. To his wife he said—Get ready that we may 
go, The neighbours etc. put (presented) sweets, packets and gifts, 
Women met her by embracing. The father-in-law and the mother- 
in-law came up to see off their son-in-law and daughter to some 
distance. 

From the big pond these indeed after blessing and greeting came 
back, and they both and the mule-driver, and a washerman went 
on further. At that time it would be early dawn. 

On the mule was laden luggage, and that man and wife also 
came up mounting and dismounting it turn by turn. In the way 
when the woman would mount then the washerman and Sher 
Khan came on talking a lot. 

The Injra (railway) station is at a sufficient distance from 
Multan. About ten or twelve double-miles it would be, indeed. 
When they reached the Sohan (river) then they said to the mule- 
driver that: We shall bathe and wash, and you pass on. If we 
meet (catch you) earlier, well and good ; or else we shall meet at 
the station. 

Yet it was early dark; the Sun had no warning at all. Sher 
Khan and the washerman took bath in hurry. The woman also, 
her face turned, began to bathe. Still she was just putting water 
over her body when _ these two (men) startled,jher. The washerman 
stiffy caught her and Sher Khan taking out his knife, asked—Tell, 
O bastard, whose is the child? She began to say: It is God’s. 

“If it is God’s, then here is it.” At once he stabbed a knife into 
the ch:st of the poor (lady). Taking it out from there he gave two 
cuts at her neck, and her life he took out, and lifting her up hit 
her against the bank. 


5 
ae 
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Jatuk mashim entth ghuk pid ai*id. usd~ pateos. fange” 
nap ki ti Je* ig vele pari ti patkaios, ta” cika~ vic { sho’dhe nj 
Jan nikul gal. 
da‘4~ murded~ trdyd™ nal kar ki dhannd~c sAt ditios, 


dhabba ghar laggd gid ti sher'xdn i~Jreo” gaddi te ca’y 
ki kote lagg4 gia. 

& dhidrd vi Iagh gia, ddd dhiara vi lagh ged, trie dhidre 
us Jatke nf” ldsh phund ki, kidafo~ rassi co” zara tilak gai, 
ti pdnie”c uthi ki us na~ hath ba*r disivun lag ped, 


eee sale Ji har vele hazard~ Adri pac Iaghnen. kat 
takid, ~ dhanna” e var-ki hath chikios, par kikun nikle. 
gabon, marius ta” ke takena Ji tale hik hor lash e. 


shd*mamdi bhaJna 4i4. loka” 4 ki kadhi. pulus vi 4 gai. 
kai” multdne ne“ ddmie~ si~Jhat!.  sher’xan napia aid, 
dhabbd vi baJhid. 


hun mukadma~ pia oid. aJ sunid~ shishan thi gid. 


Specimens of Reshi sub-dialect 

MARRI 
(Told by Hayat, a military pensioner, 
mo*ro” ma‘gev4 thind. Jakut lau*ke lImike hon ta‘mi 

nishani kar churenen, —. Atha” va*rid™ ne honen. 
morgeve ale dhidre kurid~ nadhia~ dud xair Akhi. keuyid” 
vakbrid~ aithia” - “tan, mageva hond ta~ nadhe ale cire 
khorenen—mat dhia dota” no” Jora Bhara. maidi ti Jutid” 
vi nal a°did~. bilddri ac pandra” vi’ ddmi 4 vainen. tri 

cli kurid” cigid” vi kathia thi vainidn. 


kuri dle ndle-A” do” rupai, Javatre 4~ cire denen. 
doe~ athovarid~ lagh VA Jan ta” Javdtre-4~ sadainen. 


mirdsni4~ dnidn. kuri4~ maidi Jainidn. vat habhd gavun, 
dhole, mie, tappe, dore, sad ti Gazla~ gainidn. 
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The innocent child was lying sound asleep. He startled him up. 
Catching him by leg, when he knocked him down ona rock, then 
in screams, forsooth, his life went out. 

Tightening up both the dead bodies with a rock he threw them 
into the deep water. 


The washerman went away home and Sher Khan entraining at. 


Injra went away to Quetta. 


That day, too, passed away, the next day also passed away, the- 
third day that child’s corpse swelling slipped out, somehow, a little- 
from the rope and rising above water (surface) its hand began to be: 


visible outside. 


You know that every time thousands of people keep passing.. 


Some one saw it, then entering the deep water, pulled the hand, 


but how should it come out. When he dived, then he saw that. 


below there was another corpse. 

He came running to Shah Mohammadi. People came and took 
it out. The Police also came up. Some man of Multan identified 
it, Sher Khan came arrested. The washerman was also caught. 

Now a law-suit is going on. It is heard to-day that it has been 
committed to the Sessions. 


AGE 
aged 60, of Budhial) 

First, betrothal takes place. Children are small, even then they 
fix the sign. They are (then) of seven eight years. 

On the day of betrothal, women and men say prayers. Women 
keep sitting apart. (When) betrothal takes place, then men of the 
bridegroom’s side take away clothes - they take clothes both for the 
daughter and the mother. Henna and shoes also they bring along. 
Fifteen twenty men of the brotherhood come. Thirty forty women 
etc. also assemble. 

Members of the bride’s side to the barber two rupees, and to the 
son-in-law clothes give. 

(When) two weeks pass away they send for the son-in-law. 
Female minstrels come. Women apply enna. Then all songs, 
couplets (verses), love-lores, erotic poems, dohas, calls and ghazals sing. 


ea 
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ludi khednidn, cind~ chorenidn. 
share na“ mo~gevd hove, ta” Javatre 4™~ roti kof nat 
khovaine-—gharo” kh4 kant ana. 
vijde kolo™ pailo~ bilddri 4” sad ki, gadh pavun vainen, us 
“ -vele mulla ana. us kolo” dhidra puch kani, dho rakh denen, 


JavJ 4 vaini e. nimdsha” vele anen. sathur, sar jd” 
bhagul vicha ghinen. roti kha kani roulle a4” sadainen, 
bilddri ne~ 4dmf* dnen ta~ nika* badha vaina. 


padhe bhangr4 morenen. kurid” nadhe sabdle 4* ghin 
dnidn andur. 

nihdni beri ghori ghin dni e, rupaija ghini e—kurl no” sir 
gudavi. kurid” nadbe-a™ val dhzenidn, gurenian. 


sovele'vat roti khavai. daJ paid mirdsi jd” dhddi, 4 ki 
daJ hukena, 
kuri ne” sdvre kazave to” makhdne ulenen te paise 
vogainen. 
nihdni nal vaini e. 


DAILY ROUTINE 
(Told by Ramzan, a weaver, 
1. sidle-c 
deo™ care sirki co~ nikalnen hagun shagun koi nai vaine. 
hagun ina~ dupdrd~ ele And. pa‘J sat katthe thi vainen, 
dhadi ca lainen. vic cilam ca rakhi. bheva~ ki tamdka 
Pinen. baJre ne td4~de, Hird”, kakh, banuthia~ rukha~ ni 
lal, talia~ ne” patur balenen. 

vat lidri-A” a~dur coid. rane dangra™ bar kadh khorenen. 
baro~ ghin aia khurii path4—patrd, dhukki, kutrd, karub, 

virl, ka” didrd, pordni, ludhra. 


tabri jukur pakaini & kha kani cilma™ ti dn aJhnd. 
vat ddtrid~ shatria~ dhi~ge dha~ge ghin kilaga did marke 
te, utthe kijJh gala~ katha~ kitia~. 

utho™~ 1 lagge vainen bdr. vatvéni uthdai” va"J krenen. 
‘peshi ele mur danen. vat marke te cilmé~ marenen. 
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Ludi dance and cina dance (they) make. 

Tf it be a local betrothal, then to the son-in-law meals they do 
not serve—eating from his own house he comes. 

Before the marriage, calling the brotherhood, they go to tie the 
knot. At that time the priest comes. Asking for (an auspicious) 
day, they fix the date. 

Marriage party comes up. They come in the evening. Flooring, 
reed grass or blankets they spread, Eating bread, (they) call 
the priest. Men of the brotherhood come and marriage is tied 
(performed.) 

Men a dance strike (make). Women bring the bridegroom and 
(his) bestman inside. 

The wife of the barber brings a (toy) boat and mare. (She) takes 
rupees as a charge for braiding the bride’t head (hair). Women drop 
down the bridegroom well and beat him. 

Next day again meal is served. Dowry is put up. The minstrel 
or the bard coming, shouts out the dowry. 

The parents-in-law of the girl throw sweets from over the cradle 
(or sedan) and throw coins. 

The barber’s wife goes along with (her). 


OF A ZAMINDAR 
aged 35, of Tamman) 
1. In Winter 

At sunrise from the quilt they come out. 
they do not go. Easing comes to them at noon-time. Five seven 
together become and make bonfire. In the middle smoking pipe 
is put. Rotating it, they smoke tobacco. Stalks of millet, rags, 
straw, cotton plants, fuel of trees, leaves of Shisham they burn. 

Then milch-animal they milk inside. The rest of cattle out 
they tak away. From outside they bring manger fodder, foliage, 
husks, mown grass, ,maize stalks, gTass, shrubs, and other kinds. 
of fodder. 

The wife cooks bread. Eating it he comes to sit at the smoking 
pipe. The scythes, etc. and bamboos, etc. taking he comes on to. 
the club. There he does some chit-chat. 

From there they go out. For motion they go and do there. At 
afternoon time they return. Again at the club smoking pipes enjoy, 


To ease themselves 


Fe i ns in EA eee 


per ae 
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hukkd dhukkd chiknen. 

Je*re hoe hiklassur, un ta~ dangra” dp pani 14 a~renen, 
Ji*nd~ na~ koi Jétuk potuk hoid, u“nn4~ Jatkd~ dkhd, “pani 
shdni 14 4n0~.” 

dangur mur kani de. und* khurli ti baddha. muh 
datha pdid. bhae man~Jid~ co” milena rid. gutavd paid, 
nimaz pa*ri—digri veld thi gid. ghar zard tabre trec 
aatha, gappa~ shapp4~ madrid”. dangrd” coid. 


tukur kha ki, marud marke ti an 4g sikenen. zandnid~ 
atthe kathia* th! vainidn Jithe diva dm bale. 

Jbatik picho~ sai~ ranen. 

2. hhalid~ ne~ dhiaria“c 

dd*gri tard sir morend gia, Jdend gia, hal modhe te, 
dangur agge ca le, Jhdri kacha*-c mdr kani lagg4 gid bar. 
panild kbard. Ji hale 4” savel hoi, ta” dangra” ghae mie 
ti cara ghiddd. hukka shukkd mér4. vat hal vai‘na rid, 


aes lL 

kankani roti ele, tukur 4 vaind iass{ ti tukur, kadi keddi 
cara cuprd vi. zumme ale dhidre visallun vi dnd. {di ti 
halva bhonva’, suJi na~ dodhi 4id (sebani) 


bhogur—sevid" 
pokainen ; ja Jeri shai pu] 4ve 


dangra™ khaid ki, Jord ca khildrs. 
ehik ki, vat vahaind ria, 

dupdr thil to~ 4n ghated, thadi cha~vd4” ti dhd dho ki 
Saa~ ria, 

Jag ki vat hal vd4‘¥4. nimdsha~ ele dangra~ sabhdlid. 
ramma~ ddtri ghia kani, gha bandid—ai kkabbul, dabh, 
‘Seva"k, ta~dala, barva, bhakhrd, moth, Juar. 

rore ni Judr (kabdr) khde to~ dangur mar vaind. bhasrd 
uth khde to~ hote lag vainds. 

digri ele ghar mour and. da 
hik nimasha’, hik kufta’, hik 5 


tukre ti bai gid. cilum 


ngra~ trai veri muth painen— 
Arghi, 


3. Kank4~ ne~ dhidrid~-c 

sarugh hos{ uthsi—Jandr 

bhar onesi. ddtr{ ghin kani t 
Foti vaisi, zendn{ 


1 ca Piresi. patne to~ pani 
ur pasi. va"J ki kanak kopesi. 
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j.e., pipe etc. they smoke. 

Those who are alone, they make the cattle drink water by going 
themselves. Those who have a son or boy, they to the boys say— 
go and make them drink water. 

' Cattle returning come. Them they tieon the manger. (They) 
put handful or bundle. (They) go on sweeping straw from bedsteads. 
(They) put forage. (They) say prayers. Evening time becomes. 
In the house just in the family (they) sit. (They) make chats. (They) 
milk the cattle. 

- After taking meals men at the club come and bask fire. Women 
ghere assemble where lamp generally lights. 

After a while they go to sleep. 

2. During plough days 

When the animal (morning) star its head strikes out (rises), he 
gets up. Plough on shoulder (he) drives the cattle ahead; putting 
a water bag under armpit, (he) goes out. (He) makes (the cattle) 
drink water. If for ploughing it is too early, then the cattle on the 
grass, etc. he grazes. He smokes pipe. Then (he) goes on ploughing. 

At mid-day meal-time, bread comes—sour milk and bread. Some- 
times cooked and fried etables also. On Friday, special dish also 
comes. On Id pudding, fried, of wheat-flour, milky substance 
(soap-like) coarse preparation—they prepare vermicelli; or what- 
ever they can afford. 

Making the cattle stay, he spreads out his clothes. He sits at 
meals. After smoking pipe, again, he goes on ploughing. 

When noon becomes then he is tired. In cool shade taking bath 
etc. he goes to sleep. 

Waking again he ploughs. In early evening he collects his 
cattle. Hoe and scythe taking, he makes grass—just (these various 
kinds of grass.). 

If millet of drought it may eat, the cattle dies. If the camel 
may eat bhasra shrub, then it affects his heart. 

In the evening home he returns. To the cattle three times he 
puts handfuls—once early evening, one at sleeping time, one very 
early dawn. 

3. During days of wheat (harvest) 

Early dawn it will be (that) he rises—he will harness (wooden) 
pannier, From the stream water he will fetch. Taking sickle he will 
start. Going there he will reap wheat. Bread will go—(his) wife 
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khoaresus. hukkd pani pi ki vat doprd kétd, sai Kkadh kagl 
vat ddtri c4 ghisi ti lag pausi. 

nimdasha~ tikun kam kres{ gadia~ cd cd ki hikattha kres{ 
ti dalid~ lated, 


i a 4 kani ide! cosi. roti tukur kha ki kuftd~ hosun ta" 
sa0~si. 


BIOGRAPHY 
(Related by a Camek 
ddcf vared~ sini e. todd dudh pind. ciruk thi va"Je ts 


Jangul na” ghd patha khaind rand—ber, phuld, tut, dand 
khaind. tel lan zardr diving. rori ruzind catdvni thafei, 


vare-A~ lihdk thi gid. pan“Jik vare lihak sadina, vat 
dudk (dundd). satve~ vare cag, athve~ chiged, ti daver 
mesha kadh vaind. 


kanird khain to~ mar vainen, ldd{ duak/ kadh ghine-d*. 
ddci Iadne na~ faid ko! mai”. (kio~ ?), ai carn{ vatte, ta” 
Phal sau che~ vid" na thi vaind, 


(uth cangd samJhene-o ki ddci ?) mddid~ cangid” honidn, 
vadha thind na"_h{ gale. 

(kitna bhdr ledene o ?) 

Agge ta~ ladene-4~ cdr man. sJkal ki bhar e. che™ man sat 
man lad ghinen. 

(ki ki ladene o ?) 

Jim cfz a va" Je—mal, eur, dand, vard. 

sevarid hon te” kacdva pd ghiJind. vate dhone-d~ Jandri 
te, lukyid~ ne~ bhadr adda band ki lodene 4~, dy sdr pura 
kar ghijind, 

cetre-c polane Id ghidde te asse katte-c pd ditte. 


(othid~ kol ke ke hond ?) 
muhar, sir muhdr, nathdr, moruk, bai, taviz, garmul, 
kal, poland, serd, pardi, Pa~cid~, rassa, dhdgd, ddtri, bord, 


Jandri, kacava, kathi, kdsd, hukkd, sé4, bhagul, kha~da, 
chimuk, bug. 
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will bring it. Smoking pipe and drinking water he takes a nap.. 
Taking rest (breath) again the sickle he will take and carries on. 
Till evening he will do work. Sheaves lifting he will collect,... 


and make piles. 


Coming home he will milk the milch animal, Taking meals,.. 


etc. when it will be sleeping time he will sleep. 


OF A CAMEL 
driver of Kot Gulla) 


She-camel after a year gives birth. Child-camel sucks milk. After 
a time, grass and vegetation of the forest he goes on eating: jujube, . 
palasha,, mulberry and grains it eats. Oil end salt must be given. 


A lump daily has got to be licked. 


After a year it becomes a young camel. For five years or sO, it 
is called ‘lihak’, then ‘duak’ (having two teeth), In the 7th year - 
foureteethed, in the 8th sixeteethed, and in the tenth its youth 


shoots out. 


If they eat Kanira shrub, they die, We begin to load a ‘duak’. 
Of loading a she-camel, no use there is. (Why?) Just because 
if it grazes about, her fruit (young one) of price 100 or six-twenties 


(Rs. 120) becomes. 


(Do you think to be better a he-camel or a she-camel ?) Females . 


are better. There is increase, you see—this is the thing. 
(How many loads do you load ?) 


Before we used to load four maunds. These days what load is 


there! Six maunds seven maunds do they load. 
(What things do you carry ?) 


Whatever thing comes up—merchandise, molasses, corn, cotton. 
Stones we carry on 


Loads of wood, making a noose, do we carry. 


(If) passengers there be cradles are put on. 
a wooden pannier. 
Balance is kept. 

In Chet (month) harness is taken off, and in Asoj 
put on. 

(With camel-men what things there are ?) 

Rein, bridle-rope, nose-nal 
neck-tie, jingles, girt, chaplet, plume, 
wood-pannier, cradle, saddle, jar, pipe, 
and bag. 


-Kartik it is. 


il, wooden-nail, mouth-cover, amulet, 
anklets, rope, tie, sickle, sack, 
needle, blanket, stick, whip: 


eat ete ge. Kio Pht Fe OE NN Be aT UL TPs ed ce GPT ae a RR? ETRE PET Me ae a Eat A Te 
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A BLIND 
(Narrated by Karam Shah 
hik aiid mirdsi ti hik mirdsun. mirdsun ai badmdsh. 


-vaini e hikk! fakire nf xenga~ te; Akhni e—ja fakird i mfrds! 
A*nnd” thi va7Je. 


mirdsied~ patta lag gid. picche picche laged vaind, 
Mmirdsun dud 4khn{ e—ja aulidva xudd nid, 1 mirdsi a“nn4~ 


‘thi va‘je. 


due dhidre, k4if bhagli valet ki, vaind zdrtd~ ti. utha{- 
lammé thi paind. mirdsun 4ni e—mangni e dua. 

4khna—thi vaisi—par cali dhidre ghio gava ti kalid” 
marca~ pa ki des. sun ki lagei ani e. mirdsi vi, ra vald ki, 


-Agge 4n ki sai” paund. 


due dhidre dkhnis—mirds{4, mai~ko hive” Japna Ji eh” 


gbatna vain’, 


4 
kijh kha‘da pita kar. use dhidye cari shurd kar denis, 


HN 
viva~ ki ikiva” dhidrd thind, to~ mira 4khnd—maidhi 


-AkhiA~ agge dhud disnj e. 


calia~ dhiarid~ 4khnd—ni mai~ ta~ a*nnd thi gid”. 
mirdsni dillec dlchni e, aachd kai~ dhidre azmai~. hik 


~dhidpa Ji paunie sevi4~ co vateni e; akhnis, hafzd mai” 


pani vaini A~, sevid no xidl rakhe~—koi billi kuttd na” Pavve. 


akhna—soti hatthe-c de va‘J. i i 
mur ki Ani e ta~ akhend—dhur dhur s4{~ marni~. soti 


-dhai~ dends mirdsni ni kandi-c. “halla vai a‘nnia~ mai” 


vai~.” 

akhn4—alde 4” no~, mai” sidtd nai”, 

kiJh dhidye laghnen ta” vat 4kbhni e—azmai~, bie agge 
4ge khi~da den{ e, ti dkhnis—hafz4, bar si ve, andur var 
va'J. 


Inghnid~ laghnia~ mirds{ Jan buJh ki pair aggi vic _ma~d 


= tw 
-dena. “halld SaQ‘rie, mai~ sar gear.” kayi muci_ roni 
-hamsos kreni~ say4~ denis, 


dua dhidrd thing ta~ mirdsun 4khni e— hafzd, to~dhe ti 


“to” Koi saxti 4 gale. kof ca xatum aJhaia~ tudh te. 
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DRUMMER 
of Multan Chhota—age 42 

There was a drummer and his wife. The wife was of loose 
character. She goes to a Faqir’s shrine; says—O Faqir, this 
drummer may become blind. (I pray). 

The drummer found it out. He follows her. The wife says the 
prayer, “O Prophet of God, may this drummer become blind.” 


The next day, wrapping a black blanket, he goes to the shrine. 
There long he lies down. The wife comes, asks (her) prayer. 

(He) says—He will become (blind), but for forty days putting 
ccow’s ghee and black peppers give him. Hearing, she comes (back). 
‘The durmmer also, going another way round, comes before and 
lies asleep. 

The sccond (next) day, she says to him—Drummer, to me it so 
appears that you are thinning. 

Something have to eat and drink (regularly), The same day 
she starts (giving) minced bread. 

(When) it is the 20th or Qlst day, then the drummer says, 
“Before my eyes cataract appears.” 

After 40 days (he) says : “O, I have become blind.” 

The wife in mind says, “Well, let me test it some day”. One day 
she so does that she twists (prepares) vermicellis, says to him—Blind 
man, I go to fetch water, mind the vermicellis—lest some cat or dog 
encroaches. 

(He) says—A stick give away in my hand. 

When (she) returns, he says—Get away, get away (dog), your 
masters may die. Stick he strikes on the back of his wife. (She 
exclaims) ‘O you blind, it is IP 

He says, you had to speak, I did not recognize you. 

Some days pass by, then again she says—let me test. In front of 
the door she spreads fire, and says to him, “Blind man, !t 1s cold 
outside, get in.” 

While passing, the drummer, knowin 
fire. “OQ wretched lady, I am burnt.” Pretendin 
regretting she puts him to sleep. 

(When) the second day comes, then, the wife sa 
you some calamity has befallen. Some (reading to an) ¢ 
Qoran) may be placed on you. 


gly, his foot thrusts into the 
g to weep and 


ys—Blind man, on 
nd (of the 


a cee Sok Beate ante ote pees as j 
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han maaj4~ ndl ghin Ani e Apne lu~de bucce jar dum 
bond ki. und*~ dkhni e—pa*ro. agile dhidre roti na” sarba‘d 
kar deni e. 4p laggi vaini e jard~ dadi~, dIm4* Sadne no“ 
bhalavd~ kar ki. 


mirdsied” dd laddha. piccho~ zmi‘*r dhur dena thali4* te, 


mirdsun sad ki ghin dnj e jara”, aJhd denie khes cadr4~ 
da°ki palgha~ ‘ti. roti Ji khainen to~ nivdld pained” sdr 
dheri thine vainen. 

cadre mar gae. 

a°nna kren4d—sau‘rie, mar rakkhe ni. mirdsun dkhni e— 
tudh miren, 

“mai~ a*nn4~, mail” kin” maren. hacha, va"J sad an dallé 
AJried~. mirdsi hik taurda ve’rec kadh rakhend. dalld Ji 
And ta~ usd” a4khna—dJrid, rupaije pa‘J ca ghin ti murdd 
sat 4. 

dallu alld na~ Asr4 kar ki cd ghina. va‘J satena dride-c, 


iddo~ mirdsi hik hor murd4 kadh rakhend. dallu Ji 
mur ki 4nd ta” us4~ 4khn4—{ ta” mur did. ca“ga SAtal. dallu 
usa~ bi Sat and. hive” dr trid ti vat cautha murdd cd 
kharend. han kid4{~ hik mishur pid dhand aiid. is Ji da‘di 
to” khalo ki mourda sattd na~ ta” mishur dar ki mal paind 
gallo™ na“gé i, 


ari akhnd—agge { mal vainaiio~, han va" Jun na” disdi~. 
rakhend kuhdri usn{ dhauni™-c, ti dheri kar Satenas. usa~ 
bi dridec SAt ghotena, 

aJri mur ki mirdsfe-4~ vaJ dasena. mirdsi mirdsni-o” 
akhna— cdr tudh maren, pa “Jva~ ibd mar aid. 


THE BUILDING 

(From Gulzar Nath, Zamindar, 

mo*ro” Ja ghijini e, Jitd sar ve. itthe pa“Jhi tri’ rupaije” 

kondl dhai Palnie. sdri4~ kolo~ aukha kam e vate pataine 
mo. us mA~ tud* 4khd. Asi 
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Now with pleasure (she) brings her immoral lovers, making 
them (showing them as) scholars. To them she says, “Read.” Next 
day for feast she makes arrangements. Herself she goes to her 
Jovers, with an excuse to call the scholars. She tells him—‘Blind 
man, mind the bread, etc.’ 

The drummer found a chance. In (her) absence he spreads 
‘poison in the plates. 

The wife calls and brings lovers, seats them spreading sheets of 
cloth on bedsteads. As they eat bread, then immediately after 
putting in a morsel they become piles (i.e. die.) 

All the four die. 

The blind man says—Wretched lady, you have killed them. 
The female drummer says—‘‘You have murdered them.” 

I am blind, how have I killed them? Well, go and call Dallu, 
the shepherd. The drummer one corpse in the courtyard places 
out. As Dallu comes, then he says to him—Shepherd, five rupees 
‘you may take and the corpse throw away and come back. 

Dallu, trusting in God lifts it up. (He) going throws it into 
the river. 

From this side, the drummer one more corpse places out. As 
Dallu returning comes, then he says to him—it has come back. How 
well have you thrown it? Dallu throws away that too. In this 
way the third and then the fourth corpse he carries away. Now, 
somehow, a Brahman was bathing (there). When he standing on 
the precipice, threw the corpse then the Brahman, in fear, runs on, 
naked as he was. 

The shepherd says—You used to run away before, now I will 
not let you go. (He) puts the axe on his neck and makes him a 
pile. Him also he throws into the river. 

The shepherd returning tells the drummer. The drummer says— 
Wretched lady, four you have killed, the fifth he also has killed 
and come. 


OF A HOUSE 
aged 27, of Shah Mohammadi) 

First, site is taken, as much (as one) can afford. Here 26 (or) 30 
rupees per kanal (it) can be obtained. Of all, the most difficult 


task is that of quarrying stones. He would ask you and me. We 


ee ee eee een eee 
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tusi lagge gae pa “Jsat 4dmi~. rach cd ghidde. (kere kere ?) 
ai barid” a ~ti, kal, ara, vahaule, bold. 

khudrid” ci gae, vatte bhanne~. dhuavae na~ sarba‘ d ifed, 
ugha” ticadhoe. ghar dhuk gae ta~ pharia™ ca lald~, marzi 
hoi ta~ gharva ghidde, nai~ ta” hive” kadh coral. 


Jikoi sarf4 kare ta” hor sttur korind. gard ca ghola 
bad” sara kholra karke. thalid” thapid”. 

pani trau"k ki hath mar kani hik-sdrid~ kicinidn. ddtr{ 
nal urar ti par Hka” pa divinian. hisdbe maxub kapena gid. 


thorid” dhiaria™ baJ | parat choro—dthur va~Jun ta”. ukkid~ 
suk va"Jun ta~ ca dhoid*. 

Ja vetur kani ca cd4yi. hitthe kothi, hutthe kotha, hidde 
chancho*bi, hudde sufa. khola car gia. 


vat han Thaagi ddim paJ sat Jane lagge gae. darakhut 
patte. kai* kai mul ghidde. 

kiddi~ moci petenen, kidai” ap. vat luhar ia” dhirkhan 
sad ada. tham, phel4~ Jor ki hisdbe ndl karid” varge pd 
kani dhara pai gid. lim poc ki vasan lag pia. 


A MACIC 

(Related by Ghulam 

hik aiid mistri. us peghtrd bandid. trimtie~ Akhnd— 
va"J vec 4. akhni e—“mai~ko mul das.” 

“Ape kresi. ? 

zonani peghura ghin ki laggi vaini e. bddsha* ne™ ghar 

ne" cugirds bha‘vai ni ral, badsha”® utto” mari to” takna. 

vazir-A” Akhnd—va"J vekh, i peghurd viceni e ki mul ghiddds. 


vazir aon ki akhnd—muli viceni e. badshd puchd—ki 
matgnie? zandni A4khni e—mul peghura ape kresi. 

badsha* hukum ditta—urd~ ghin ao. 

peghtre kolo“ puchnen—to“dha ki mul e? 

alaind—mai‘da sau rupaijd mul e. 

badsha* 4khnd—kadh deo. 
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and you go, five seven men. Tools (we) take. (What tools?), These- 
crowbars, pick-axe, spade, hook, hoe, chisel. 

(We) go to ravines, and break stones. Tocarry them arrange-- 
ment is made. On camels (they) are carried. When they are- 
collected in the home, piles are laid. If wish be, they are carved,. 
otherwise as they are, wall is erected. 

If any one does economy, then another arrangement is made.. 
Mud is mixed in great quantity, slightly hard. 

Sprinkliug water, by hand they are made even. With sickle- 
this side and that side across lines are given. According to some- 
proportion go on cutting. 

After some days, turn upside down—when they begin to dry. 
When they are altogether dry then they are carried. 

Cutting the site (ie., foundation) it is erected. There an inner 
room, here a big room, this side a bathroom, that side a verandah.. 
Walls are constructed. 

Then, now to the grove five seven men go. Trees (they) uproot. 
Some buy them. 

Somewhere cobblers uproot (trees), somewhere (the owner) him-- 
self, Then a blacksmith or carpenter - mason is called. Pillars and. 
timbers are fixed and according to proportion beams and rafters. 
are put, structure is built, After plastering (it), he begins to live. 


CRADLE 
Ali Awan, aged 51, of Trap) 


(There) was a mechanic. He made a cradle. To the wife he- 


says~—Go and sell it, (She) says—‘“Tell me the price.” 

“Te will tell itself.” 

The wife taking the cradle goes away. All about the house of 
the king she moved with it. The king looks from above from the 
upper room. (He) says to the minister—Go and see: Does she sell 
this cradle or she has bought it ? 

The minister coming says—She sells. 


The king ordered—This side bring it. 

They ask of the cradle—What is your price ? 
It says—Mine a hundred rupees is the price. 
The king says—Take out and give. 


The king asks—What does. 
she demand? The woman says—The price will the cradle tell itself. 
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bddsha rati sai” rand peghure ti. hik pava bAkid” dkhnd 


: mai" vaina” shar, koi xabur adur ghinnun. tusi xaburddr 
thi va"Jo Ji dhamuk no” lagge. 


mur kani aia. unna™ puch4—sund, kiJb gal kath. 
dkhnd—suni” di ko! naf"—ki dass{*. hik sudagur zada, 
sudagri kar kani aia, trimutus badmash. us sir kap 


-ghiddas. gevadhe ti kasdie. us sho‘de ne“ matthe lais!, 


beGuna pha% Ing vaisi. 


badsha sunena~ pid alia. 
dua gi4a—mur kani ana, ta~ & 4khnen— sun, 
akhna—badsha suttd pia, ti suni “d al’ koi "mal . kai"ko 


.dassa”? sharo™ bar tala ve. utthe nag rand. badsha dhavan 


vaisi. sap phuk moresi ti isnd” s4* chik ghisi. badsha mar 
vaisi. 

trid gid. mug ki 4nd ta” pave hal hoval puchnes. akhnd 
—ki kra"? bddshd utharsi. sap pia kuru “dia Juttl vie. 
dang moresi ti s* utthe i nikul vaisus. 


bddshd Akhnd—in gala” sacid” thid” ta” sal rupaijd hor 


.desa™. 


han cautha va "J kani Akhnd—bddshd4 ni trimute. kittl 
mababtd” ndl 4"dis. par us jar rakha oid, kol vical4 tham e 
rabg mail na. so*but kar ki vic var dinyenie: 


bddsha dkhn4—i gal bi sac e ta~ sai rupaija hor desa~. 

badsha uthur ki sadend vazir-2". hukum den, Jullo 

mai~de nal. badshozddi ne~ mothe na” bad 14’0. cathi M thiyao, 
par pailo” vekho Juttic sap ai ja nai~. vakhnen ta” al. mar 


sateone. hukum ho gid. va"Jo. sau rupaija de 4o mistri-o”. 


badsha paire Juttl pa ki hurnda mari to”, ta~a vaini e 


-guda4gurzAdi roni piteni—mai aida kha*va"d mara gia. lakhie 


mdrd4—nurd4 nda” vus. badsha dkhndas—va"J dafnd. mai 4 
rasa~. 


badsha namburdiare 4” sada kani akhn4—va"Jo talhde te 


Jitthe mai” vaina~ dhavan. utthe sap nikle ta” goli mar 
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The king at night goes to sleep on the cradle. One leg (of the 
cradle) says to the others—“I go to the town, some news, etc. to 
bring. You become alert so that no jerk is felt.” 

Returning it came. They asked—Tell some talk, etc. 

It says—No one is listener at all—What may I tell? There is 
the son of a merchant, (who) has come after doing trade. His wife 
ig immoral. She has beheaded him. His neighbour is a butcher. 
She will put allegation on that poor (man’s) forehead. Innocent 
he will be hanged. 

The king was listening. 

The second went, When it returns then they say—Say. 

It says - The king is asleep, and no one is listener. Whom may 
I tell? Outside the town isa tank. There lives a serpent. The 
king will go to bathe. The serpent will blow (with breath) and his 
breath it will pull up. The king will die. 

The third went. Returning comes, then legs ask him the 
account, etc. It says—What should wedo? The king will get up. 
A snake, Krait, is lying in the shoe. It will bite him and his breath 
at that very place will go out. 

The king says—(If) these things turn true then hundred rupees 
more shall I give. 

Now the fourth going brings news, says—There is a wife of the 
king. For how many loves he has brought her. But she has 
kept a lover with her. There is the middle pillar of the colour- 
palace. Doing copulation, she gets him enter (in that). 

The king says —(If) this thing also is true then a hundred rupees 
more shall I give. 

The king getting up calls the minister. (He) orders, go along 
with me. Of the princess’s room, open the door. But first see, is 
there a snake in the shoe or no? They see, then there is (one). 
They killed it. Order was given—Go (and) a hundred rupees give 
to the mechanic and come. 

The king wearing the shoes on his feet descends from the upper 
storey, then comes up the wife of the merchant weeping and crying— 


“My husband is murdered. The butcher has killed him—(whose) - 


name is Nura.” The king says to her—Go and bury (him, I 
will come. 


The king sending for the village headman says—Go to the - 


tank where I go to bathe. (If)a snake comes out there, shoot it 


+ SH = 
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kani mar satto. 

Bae Hi. gardah4 sir kadhend. innd” mdr satta. hukum 
thi gid—mistri-o~ sai rupaija de do. 

bddshaz4di na“ bud third kani a°dur vare. mistris* 
saddeone. bddshaA Akh4d—mai~ko x4b did Jid tham khdd4 
gia. isd- kadha ki navva~ rakhaine.4~. 

mistrie third satta. badsha 4kha—isd™ han ciro 4 farnai 
nal. dhirkhdn cirun lag gae. 4khnen—aJaib lukri e, Jisco” 
catta bird nikalina. 

badsha tay gid. usne™ hukum nal bddshazadi na sir bf 
kappa gia. 


A FAIRY 
(Related by Nur Khan, 
hik alia bddsh4. usne aie sat putur. bddshd vazir 4” 
sad kani Akhn4—talaish karo, kai ne ghar sat dhid al'n ki 
nal, du” varid” baJ vazir 4khnd—eJhd ghar ta” koi nai” 
laddha. 
badsha patra” Akhnd—tussi tir band ki satto, Jitthe 
vavJ lagge uthai” vija kra desa”. 
Jere aie che™ vadde, unnd” ne” tir bddshd ne™ ghar ti 
nikye na” Jangul baiban vic vas khubba. 
- tir Ji chikka ta" hik bé"dri nixti. aslo” usni khalyi ba‘dri 
ni” ai, par ap pari ai. 
hik dhidre pikre na” vezir Ji bddshd kol vaina ta” badsh4 
puchna mai"di nad” na” vasebd keJha? 2 
vazir 4khna—che~ nud” cangidn, satvi” bda"dri e, par ai 
sucaJJi. 
badsha putra~ hukum dend4—bantrid” kolo” rumdl kedhd 
ki ghin ao, Ji mai“ ounees 
s4rid” va~J Apni sovagid” akha. nikrd aputhi ma" Ji ghio 
ki pai ria. bagel shopari pucha, kio~ xafa~. dasena. 
4khnie—kijh rin"J na” thi. Jere dhidre .vikhavne hont’, 
agve™ dhiare xabur dee’. 
dbidra 4 gid, nikreo” shapari Akhnie—va7J Jis Jai to” 
a"dai, utthe havdz dee” —badul shepari nie mde, Jere dle te 
akhor pia o 14” de. 


ghin ki gid Ji bddsha koi. rane bi ae—che~ 
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and kil. 

So they went, A boa shoots out its head. They killed it. 
Order was given: To the mechanic go and give hundred rupees. 

Moving off the door of the princess they entered in, They sent 
for a carpenter. The king said, “I have dreamt that this pillar is 
‘eaten up. Taking it out we put a new one.” 

The carpenter moved it off. The king said—Now saw it with 
asaw. Carpenters started sawing it. They say—Wonderful is (this) 
wood from which red saw-dust comes out. 

The king found out. By his order the head of the princess was 
also cut off. 


TALE 
aged 45, of Jabbi.) 

There was a king. His were seven sons. The king calling the 
minister says—Search, any one has in (his) house seven daughters 
or no. After two years the minister says, “Such a house we have 
not found.” 

The king to the sons says, «You making an arrow (each) throw. 
Where it goes and strikes, there I shall make you marry.” 

Those who were six elders, their arrows in the house of a king 
and of the youngest in a lonely forest did go and pierced. 

As he pulled up (that) arrow, a she monkey came out. In reality 
her skin was that of monkey, but she herself was a fairy. 

One day, when the minister of the youngest goes to the king, 
then the king asks, ‘How is the living of daughters-in-law ?” 

The minister says—Six daughters-in-law are good, the seventh 
is a monkey, but she is well-versed. 

The king gives orders to his sons—“From your wives get a 
kerchief embroidered and bring, so that I thall see.” 

All went and said to their wives. The young taking an upset 
bedstead lay (on it). The Cloud-fairy asked, “Why are you sad ?” 
He explains. She says—Do not at all be sad. On the day when 
you have to show (it), one day before inform me. 

The day came. She says to the youngest (prince}—Go, from where 
you have brought me ; there shout out :O mother of Cloud-fairy. 
the walnut that is lying in the niche, that take (for me) down. ; 

Taking that he went to the king. The rest also came in—SIx 
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rumal ti satva” okhor. unnd” bhannd™ ta” nixtd rumdl, 
bddsh4 hirdn pirdn thi gid. 

vat hukum hoid4d—saria~ nd” roti pekain, vari vari 
khasa”. 

nikre na“ Iambur 4i4. u ta” Ji bimdr thi pid. trime{ 
pucha—ki v4. us 4kh4—kal pit ni” rotie. bande bat asun, 
ki karsd”. 

us 4kh4d—koi gal nai’. uthur va"J usse Jai Jittho” Adal, 
alde~: shapari nid” sath sahailid”, poristan ne khane, bha'de, 
daria” peshi vele 4 ravvan. 


due dhidre fazri ele badshd sau Jane ghin ki 4 gid. khdnid® 
ti aJh gae. Jis rang no” khdnd Ave, usse rang n° vartun, 
hiki hiki agge sat sat bha“de Jur gae. 

shopari khalyi 14” ki sahailid” ndl aithi ai. badsha takki, 
ta” d4‘d4 xush thid. bari suratva’d af. ivJe bhakhni ai 
Jive” gai’s balnda. 

lok roti pinni khd ki gharo ghar lagge 4e. nadhea™ Ji dé 
pid us khalri ghin ki aggi-c sat ditti. us 4khd bhai khalri 
pa ki koJhi lagsi. 

Jio” Ji thalyi-4” ag Inggi na’, par{ hdl hdl kar ditti— 
badshazadia, zulum ghatai. han agli gai nai” rai. tudh par 
sar satten. 

xair Ji. pari nid” sahailid” Apni har shai ghin ki tur 
gaia”. rdti dd lé ki shapari bi laggi gal. 


NORTH WIND 

pure ni vau ti dee” bau"sh 14 ditti bhai kera trakra, Ji 
hik 4 nixtA huddo™ pardesi garum andrakkhd valtena”. 

unnd” i Jotrid bhaf Jer4 pardesi n4~ andrakkhd moro” 
la‘vaisi trakrd gitta vaisi. 

vat Ji vag pai na” va ta” pure zore nal. par Jio~ Jio” o 
vagge tio” tio” pardesi apna andrakkha ghut ke valheti va‘Je. 
akhiri vA ghat khalti. 

vat deo” mac ki tappa ti shappo-shap us andrakkhd 14° 
satta., ti hi"Je dr vau-d~ manna pid bhai deo” assd” dod” 
co” trakrd, 
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handkerchiefs and the seventh a walnut. (When) they broke (it), 
then came out a kerchief. The king became surprised. 

Again, order was given—‘All daughters-in-law may cook bread. 
We shall eat turn by turn.” 

The turn of the youngest came. He, Sir, fell ill, The wife 
asked—What is it ? He said—Tomorrow is father’s meal. Many 
men will come. What shall we do? 

She said—It does not matter. Stand up, go to the same place 
from where you have brought me. Shout out to the sixty friends 
of the fairy, (that) of the fairy-land, meals, utensils, carpets in the 
afternoon should reach. 

The next day in the morning the king taking 100 men came. 
They sat at meals. Of whatever colour meal came, of the same 
colour (came) utensil, In front of every one, seven utensils collected. 

The fairy putting off the skin was sitting with friends. (When) 
the king saw her, then he was highly pleased. She was very 
beautiful. She shone as gas-light burns. 

People taking meals etc. went to their respective houses. (As) 
the boy got chance, he took the skin and put it into the fire. He 
said that by putting on the skin she would look ugly. 

As soon as the skin caught fire, the fairy began to cry—O Prince, 
cruelty you have done. Now first thing is not left. You have 
burnt wings (of mine). 

Well then. The friends of the fairy, taking everything of theirs, 
went away. At night, getting chance, the fairy also went away. 


AND THE SUN 

The North Wind and the Sun were disputing which was the 
stronger, when a traveller came along wrapped in a warm cloak. 

They agreed that the one who first made the traveller take off 
his cloak should be considered stronger. 

Then, Sir, the wind blew with all his might, but the more he 
blew the more closely did the traveller fold his cloak around him. 
At last the North Wind gave up the attempt. 

Then the Sun shone out warmly, and immediately the traveller 
took off his cloak. So in this way the Wind was obliged to confess 
that the Sun was stronger of the two. 

Note—Translated by the writer with the help of his uncle of v. Multan. 
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The North Wind and the Sun 

(Ram Lal, student 8th Class, Government High School, Talagang) 
narth vind aid da san var disphiting vic vaz do stra“ Ber, 
ve'n e traivlar kem aila* g raipd i in e varm kloka. de aigrid 
dait da” van hu fast med doa traivlar tek 4f hiz klok shnd bi 
kansidard strag™ ‘ar dain da dor. den da narth vind bilid 
vid al hiz miait, bat de mor bi bilid, da mor klozii did da 
traivlar fold hiz klok airad” d him, ai’d ait last de narth vind 
gev ap da ate“mpt. den da san shon Aut varmli, ai “d imi}i- 
‘etl ae traivlar tuk af hiz klok, ai “d so da narth vind vdz 

ubldiJd tu kdnfes dait da san vaz da stra”gar 4f da tu. 
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a 40,45, 46, 53-57, 72, 73, 95, 
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al 65, 67, 70, 73. 

aid 90, 95. 

at 73, 86. 

a 18, 40, 43, 45, 48, 50, 53, 55- 
59, 72,73, 81, 86, 95, 97, 141, 
163-167, 180. 

ae 65, 67-70, 73, 83, 85. 

al 65, 67, 70, 73, 77, 81. 

aid 90. 

Ao 90. 

alo 90, 95. 

aa 65, 67, 70, 73, 86. 

aud 90, 93-96. 

ate 90,95, 96. 

abhinidhan 129. 

air channel (passage) 175-720. 

allophones 40, 707 

alveola 109. 

alveolars 106, 128, (sce also 1, m) 

atticulasion of vowels 40; of 
consonants 104, 

aspirated consonants 730-135 ; in 
sandhi 135. 

aspirates 728. 

aspiration 130-135; initial 132; 
intervocalic 133; final 134; 
affecting retroflexion 137. 

assimilation 7196. 

Awankari 13-34; tract 13; lan- 
guage 73-15; Grierson on 14; 
and neighbouring dialects 13- 
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Shdhpuri, Dhanoci, Pothow4 11) 
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general 31-33 ; literature 33, 

Awans 10-12 ; habitat of 72. 

A 40, 42, 43, 45,51, 54-59, 72, 


74, 78, 79, 81, 84, 85, 106, 141, 
163-167, 180, 181. 

A” 14, 15, 26. 

4a 66,70, 72, 73. 

dai 70. 

de 66, 67, 70, 73,77, 83. 

deni 98, 

aed 90. 

aeo 90. 

dial 98. 

Aid 90, 92, 96, 97. 

dio 90, 97. 

44 65, 67, 70, 74, 77, 80. 

Ald 90, 96. 

Ate 94. 

Alo 90, 96. 

4o 66, 67, 70, 72, 73, 77, 85, 97. 

4od 90, 93, 94, 97. 

Au 66, 67, 70, 73, 85. 

Aud 90, 93, 94, 96. 

ate 90, 96. 

dui 90, 94, 96. 

dio 90,93, 94, 96. 

ai 16-19, 24, 40, 42, 51, 52, 
54-58, 72, 163, 165, 167, 180. 

aia 70, 73. 

ale 66,68, 70, 72, 73, 85. 

alem 91,96. 

aieo 91, 96. 

alia 97,97. 

alio 97, 97. 

alo 66, 68, 70, 73. 

ma 16-19, 40, 43, 54 55, 163- 
165, 167, 180. 


b 17, 107, 102, 104, 105, 114, 
149, 153, 160, 164-166, 180. 

back consonants 128. 

back vowels 106, 109, 128. 

behaviour of the organs of speech 
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bh 107, 102, 104, 105,149, 150, 
153, 160, 164, 165, 166. 

breath VI, 753; in consonants 
153 ; before close vowels 753; 
before front vowels 154 ; initial 
754 ;in tone 154; in stress 154; 
in consonant groups 754. 

breathed consonants 178, 130, 
731 ; see under CONSONANTS. 

breath groups 200 ; see PAUSE. 

breath in plosion and aspiration 
see PLOSION and ASPIRATION. 

-c 83, 84, 

e© 101, 102,104, 108, 109, 113, 
149, 153, 160, 164, 168, 180. 

cerebral /28, 131 ; see CONSONANTS. 

ch 19, 101, 102, 104, 108, 109, 
113, 149, 153, 160, 166. 

classification of vowels I, IJ, III; 
of vowels according to be- 
haviour of organs of speech 
VIII; of consonants 101; of 
consonants according to be- 
haviour of organs of speech 
VII. 

closure 128 ; see OPENNESS. 

Clusters IX ; initial 177; medial 
172; final 173; basic 172; 
grammatical 172; syntactical 
173 ; see CONSONANT GROUPS. 

compounds 204 ; Copulative 204 ; 
Substantive 205; Adverbial 
203; Attributive or Apposi- 
tional 205; Names of persons 
205. 

conjunct consonants see cLUs- 
TERS. 

consonant groups 773, 130, 133, 
136, 137, 152; with 1, L 144; 
with fricatives 146; and breath 
154 ; in syllabication 188; 
pause in 799, 

consonants IV and V; affecting 
1 in cluster 741-142; affecting 
retroflexion 738; affecting 
vowels 57-59: aspirated 102- 


Ye 


28g 


104, 198; bilabial 702, 104 
breathed 102-104, 153; cere. 
bral 102-104; dental 102-104, 
198; dentoalveolar 102-103 ; 
devoiced 153, 198 ; flapped 102, 
103, 118; fricative 118, 145, 
153 ; glottal 102, 1217; guttural 
104, 128,137; labial 128, 131; 
labiodental 702; lateral 102, 
103, 115; liquid 133, 141 3; nasal 
118, 134, 198; non-aspirate 
102-104; palatal 131; palato- 
alveolar 7102-104, 108, 198; 
plosive 57, 102-104, 127, 130, 
134, 136, 153, 198: retroflex 
135fF, 137, 138, (=CEREBRAL); 
rolled 702, 103, 117; velar 
102 ; vocalised 153 ; voiced 102- 
104, 118, 130, 131, 153, 198; 
voiceless 198 (=BREATHED)} 
initial 798; final 198; single 
IV, 157, 160; long or double 
134 ; see DOUBLE CONSONANTS ; 
clusters 171-176; quantity or 
length 157; lengthening and 
doubling 758; in Sandhi 198; 
in syllabication 187; articula- 
tion 704; classification 101- 
702 ; as phonemes 703 ; phone- 
tlc treatment V;_ frequencies 
180; tongue in 164; lips in 
165; larynx in 166; jaws in 
166 ; nose in 168; teeth in 168. 
Also see all individual consonants. 

esh 79. 

d- 23. 

d 101, 102,104, 107, 114, 149, 
153, 160, 166. 

d 77, 101-104, 111, 114, 149, 
153, 160, 164, 166, 196. 

d- 23. 

-da 16. 

dentals 128, 131, 168. 

dento-alveolar see s and z. 

devocalization 152, 198. 

dh 101, 102,104, 107, 114, 149, 
150, 153, 160, 166. 
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gh 101, 102, 104,111, 149, 153, 
160, 166. 

Dhanoci 14-16, 18, 19, 40. 

diphthongs II, 122, 123; enu- 
meration 65-66 ; as words 66- 
67, 78; general nature 68-72; 
general treatment 76-86; fre- 
quency of 77; glide in 70, 73- 
76, 94, 96; \ength in 94-97 ; 
liaison in 77; nasality in 75, 
76; quality of 95, 97 ; quantity 
of 75-76 (also length in); 
sonority in 80; stress in 75, 77- 
83, 86; tone in 70, 74-76, 78- 
86, 93, 98; width in 93; affec- 
ting retroflexion 738 ; affecting 
vowels 72; grammatical for- 
mations 77; clear 74, 79, 80, 
85; even 68-70, 75-78, 80-83, 
86 ; falling 68-70, 75-77, 79-86 ; 
homorganic 72 ; narrow 72-74, 
76 ; nasal 67-68, 75, 77, 79, 81, 
82, 85, 86; phonological 77; 
pure 73, 84; repetitive 74; 
rising 68, 70, 75-78, 81, 85, 86 ; 
sporadic 85 ; subsidiary 84, 86; 
wide 72, 73, 76. 

double consonants 129, 134, 137, 
152, 157, 158, 176, 198; in 
stress 758; in syllabication 
189; pause in 199. 

dz 709. 

-e 14, 

e 16,18, 24, 40, 42, 51-59, 72, 
74, 78, 84, 56, 97, 163, 165, 
167, 180. 

cal 91, 93, 94, 97. 

ed 66, 67, 70, 73, 78. 

edi 91. 

eai 70,72. 

aaio 91, 96. 


ee 66,70, 72, 73, 86. 
eea 971,97. 


el 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 77, 80. 
eid 91, 96. 
ele 91, 93, 94, 96. 


INDEX. 


eo 66, 67,70, 73, 86. 
epiglottis 176. 

eu 66, 67, 70, 74. 
ea 66, 67,70, 75. 


£ 101,102, 118, 119, 145, 149,. 
153, 159, 164, 165, 166, 168. 


172, 174, 180. 


frequency of sounds X; diph-- 


thongs 77 ; in dictionary words 


179; vowels 180; consonants. 


180, semi vowels 187 ; in speech 
187. 

flapped see under CONSONANTS. 

fricatives see under CONSONANTS. 

friction 145. 

front consonants 728, 

front vowels 728. 

g 17, 18, 101, 102, 104, 112, 113, 
115, 121, 149, 150, 153, 160, 
164, 166, 180. 

G 101. 102,118, 121, 145, 149, 
153,159, 160, 164, 166, 172, 
174, 176. 

gh 107, 102, 104, 112, 113, 121, 
149, 153, 160, 166, 180. 

g-h _ 130. 

ghebi 75, 76, 20. 

glide 722; in diphthongs 73-75; 
in triphthongs 96, 97. 

glottal see h, and also CONsO- 
NANTS. 

glottis 727. 

Grierson on Lahndi Dialects 74. 

gutturals see under CONSONANTS. 

-h- 29. 

h 22,71, 93, 101, 102, 118, 121, 
145, 149, 150, 153, 159, 160, 
164, 166, 171, 173, 176, 180, 
190. 

i 41-42, 45, 46, 48, 53-58, 72.74, 
78, 80, 94, 97,122, 141, 163, 
19s 167, 197. 

ia 97. 

“ia 27. 

id 66, 68, 70, 74,77. 

ide 97, 98. 

ial 91, 98. 

iad 98. 


| 
| 


WAHNDI PHONETICS 


iintonation 202, 206; in plain 
statements 273; in active and 
Passive voices 214; in negative 
sentences 274, in questions (of 
fact, for ‘yes’ or ‘no’, of doubt, 
for reasons, of despair, alter- 
native) 275; emphasis (con- 
tempt, abuse, threat, warning, 
advice, exclamation) 2173; in 
wonder 279; in command 220 ; 
in apology 220 ; in request 227 ; 
in proposal 227; in call 222; 
in courtesy 222; in wish 223; 
in conditional mood 223; in 
oath-giving 224; in affection 
224; in curse 225; in blessing 
2253; in deliberation 226; in 
compound sentences 226; in 
complex sentences 227. 

“io 66, 68, 69, 70, 86. 

iu 66, 74. 

ih 68-70. 

A 14, 

4 40, 41, 51-58, 72-75, 77, 79-83, 
94.96, 141, 163-167, 130, 181, 

1 197: 

ink 90, 93, 94. 

id 66, 67, 70, 74,77, 82. 

ia~ 77 (also see 
THONGS) 

fai 70. 

fe 66, 67, 70, 72-74, 77, 82. 


fea 90, 97. 
ii 66, 67, 70, 72, 73, 79: 


fo 66, 67, 69, 70, 75, 84. 

ju 66, 70. 

ii 66, 67, 70, 75, 86. 

J 18, 101, 102, 104, 109, 113, 
115, 149, 150, 153, 160, 166. 

+ 29. 

3 71, 73-75, 93, 94,96, 101, 102, 
115, 122, 149, 150, 153, 160, 
164, 171, 173, 1765 196 

_jaws 116; 3 apertures 766-167 ; in 
consonants 166; in vowels 167. 


nasal DIPH- 
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Sh 701, 102, 104, 109, 113, 149, 


153, 160, 166. 

kk 701, 102, 104, 111, 112, 113, 
141, 142, 149, 153, 160, 164, 
166, 180. 

Kacchi 16,17. 

kh 78,7101, 102, 104, 112, 113, 
120, 149, 153, 160, 166. 

L 17, 18,19, 101, 102, 115-117, 
141, 143, 144, 149, 159, 160, 
164, 166, 176, 196. 

1 50, 53, 107, 102, 115-117, 141- 
143, 149, 150, 153,159, 160, 
164, 166, 171, 172, 175, 180, 
7198; tenseness 1473  sonority 
142; subsidiary members 747. 

labial see under CONSONANTS. 

labiodentals see £; see under 
CONSONANTS. 

Lahndi, 9, 10. 

larynx 106,116, 165; in vowels 
166; in consonants 166; in 
tone 7166. 

laterals see under CONSONANTS. 

length 95-97, 157-159. 

liaison 93. 

lips 105, 113,114, 118-120, 123, 
131, 132, 165. 

liquids 133, 147 ; alsoseeL& r. 

long consonants see DOUBLE 
CONSONANTS. 

long vowels see under VOWELS. 

m 701,102,113, 115, 139, 149, 
150, 153, 159, 160, 165, 166, 
180. 

Multani 75. 

hh 24, 101, 102, 113, 115, 139, 
1400, 149, 153, 159, 160, 166, 
168, 174. 

n” 24, 101, 102,113, 115, 139, 
140n, 149, 153, 159, 160, 166, 
168, 174. 

n 15, 101, 102, 113, 114, 115, 
137, 139, 149, 159, 160, 166, 
171-173, 173, 176, 180, 196. 

n 83, 84, "101, 102, 109, 113, 114, 
116, 139, 145, 150, "153, 159, 
160, 166, 180, 181, 196, 198. 


“a 


- 
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nd 16, 27. 

nasa] consonants affecting vowels 
61-62. 

nasasily 167; in diphthongs 75, 
76; in triphthongs 92, 94; of 
consonants 739-1741; in sylla- 
bication 741. 

nasalization 60 ; independent 60; 

dependent 67 ; syntactical 62. 

nasal passage 114, 115. 

nasal vowels 57, 197. 

nasals see under CONSONANTS. 

nose 113, 167-168. 

o 16, 18, 40, 43, 44, 51, 53, 55- 
58, 72, 74, 82, 163-165, 167, 
180, 197. 

04 66, 68, 70° 72, 73, 78. 

oe 66, 68, 70, 73, 77, 82, 84. 

oed, 9. 

oial 98, 


oid 97, 97. 
of 66, 68 70,75, 77, 81. 
ofA 91, 96. 


ole 91, 96. 

oo 72,73. 

oo4 91, 93, 94, 97, 

openness 53, 57-59. 

ot 66, 68, 70, 74. 

p 101,102,104, 105, 149, 153, 
160, 164, 165, 166, 180, 181. 

Pakhri 20-29; texts 232ff. 

palatals see under CONSONANTS. 

palate 107-111, 113, 114, 116, 
119, 120. 

palatoalveolar see under coNso- 
NANTs ; also see [n"] [sh]. 

pause 134, 136, 199-201; com- 
parative length 207; under 
particular conditions 200-207. 

ph 78,101,102, 104, 105, 118, 
149, 153, 160, 164-166. 

pharyngeal cavity 776. 

phonemes vowel 40; consonant 
103. 

pitch 52,200; also see INTONAs 
TION. 

plosion 105, 113, 127ff, 157. 

plosives see under CONSONANTS. 


INDEX. 


post-accentual 133 

Pothowan 14, 15, 16, 18. 

preaccentual 733, 

quality 95-97, 

quantity of consonants VII; of 
diphthongs 75-76; of vowels- 
48-53, 


yg 17, 50, 53,58, 59, 101, 102, 
703, 117n, 118, 137, 141, 143, 
144,149, 153, 159, 160, 164, 
171-173, 175, 176, 180, 196. 

x 17, 50, 53, 101, 102, 106, 107,. 
117, 118, 142, 143, 149, 150,. 
153, 159, 160, 164,166, 171- 
173, 175, 176, 180, 192, 196, 
198; prominence 142, reso- 
nance 143; susidiary members. 
142; trills 142. 


Reshi 15, 20-29; Texts 266ff. 
resonance 175, 136, 143-145, 198.. 
retroflex see under CONSONANTS. 
retroflexion 735ff, 137-139. 

rolled see under CONSONANTS. 

s 101-103. 118-120, 143, 145, 149, 
153,%139, 160, 164, 166, 168, 
174, 180, 181, 198. 

sandhi 85, 173, 196-197. 

semi-vowels 102, 103, 122, 181,. 
189. 

sentence XIII. 

sh 79, 101-103, 118, 120, 145, 
149, 153, 159, 160, 166, 174, 
180, 196, 198. 

Shdhpuni 74, 73, 76, 78, 20. 

short vowels see VOWELS, 

simple vowels I; as phonemes 40; 
articulation 40-46; front 47; 
back 42; central 45; neutral 
45; distribution 46 ; nasal 47 ; 
quantity 48-53; svarabhakti 
48; short 483 half long 50;. 
long 51-53; closure and open- 
ness 53; nasalized 47, 50; tone 
93; length 95-97; quality 95-97. 

sonority 722. 

sound frequencies X. 

specimens see TEXTS 229ff, 

stress 49-57, 53, 55, 61, 75,77, 
132, 134, 200, 206 ; lexical 202- 


hh _-- 


LAHNDI PHONETICS 


206 ; semantic 906 ; syntactical 
206 ; effect 207 ; affecting retro- 
flexion 137 ; affecting trills 142 ; 
and breath 154; and jaws 167; 
pause before 799 ; also see IN- 
TONATION. 

‘svarabhakti 46, 48, 133, 136, 
137, 171, 172, 189. 


-syllabication 187-189. 


syllable 128, XI, 200, 204. 

a 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 114, 
149, 153, 160, 164, 166, 196. 

t 101,102, 104, 110, 111, 114, 
118, 149, 153, 160, 164, 160, 
180. 

teeth 106, 107, 118-120, 123. 

teeth-ridge 106, 108, 114, 116- 
119, 122. 

tetraphthongs 98, 122, 123. 

texts PAkhri 232; Reshi 266; 
Wandadhi 248 ; English 286. 

th 101, 102, 104, 107, 114, 149, 
153, 160, 166, 199. 

th 7101, 102, 104,110, 149, 153, 
160, 166. 

Thah 15-17. 

tone 48-51, 53,55, 74-76, 79, 92, 
93, 128, 132, 133, 200; effects 
192; affecting resonance 144; 
affecting _retroflexion 137; 
affecting trills 142; and breath 
154; and jaws 167 ; and larynx 
166; falling 190; high 790; 
low-rising 190; mid 197 ; notes 
on high-failing 797. 

tongue 106-123, 130, 131, 135, 
141, 163-165. 

tr 77. 

triphthongs III, 122, 123, 138. 

tsh 708. 

u_ 715,16,18, 40, 44-46, 48. 53- 
58, 72-74, 94, 123, 163-167, 
180, 197. 

ua 66, 68-70, 72-74, 78. 

uae 91, 98. 

ual 97, 98. 

u& 40, 44, 51, 53-58, 72-75, 79, 
cae 86, 94-96, 141, 163-167, 


Ga 66, 68,70, 73, 77,79. 

tie 66, 68, 70, 75, 86. 

ud 66, 68, 70, 75,77, 82. 

uid 97, 94, 96. 

tle 92, 94. 

lo 91, 94. 

tio 66, 68, 70, 72-74. 

uvular see [G], [x]- 

-v- 16, 18, 29. 

v 71, 73-75, 93, 94, 96, 101, 102, 
122, 123, 141, 142, 149, 150, 
153, 160, 164-166, 168, 174, 186. 

velar see under CONSONANTS. 

vocal chords 105, 112, 116, 168. 

vocalization 732. 

Voice VI; in consonants 750; in 
vowels 750; in stress 757; in 
tone 757. 

voiced consonants see under coN- 
SONANTS. 

vowels see SIMPLE VOWELS, DIPH- 
THONGS, TRIPHTHONGS, TETRA- 
putuons; long 128, 197, 202; 
nasal 57; rounded 732; short 
48ff, 133, 134; organs of speech 
in 163-168; before and_ after 
certain consonants 57-59; 
nasalisation 60-62 ; nasality be- 
fore and after 740; affecting 1 
141 ; affecting retroflexion 137; 
affecting trills 742 ; in connec- 
ted speech 57; in Sandhi 197 ; 
breath before 153-154; fre- 
quencies 780. 

Wanadhi 15, 20-29; Texts 248ff. 

word XII; monosyllabic 132; 
polysyllabic 132, 199, 202, 204; 
composition 196 ; Sandhi 196; 
pause 799, stress 202, 207; 
compound 204; echo 205. 

writer’s life 34ff. 

x 101,102, 118, 120, 121, 145, 
149, 153, 159, 160, 164, 166, 
172, 174, 176, 180. 

y 176. 

z 101, 102, 118, 119, 145, 149, 
153, 159, 160, 164, 166, 172, 
174, 176, 180, 196. 


ye 


